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We are withdrawing the fol- 

lowing shorter patent flours 

for the duration of the Gov- 
"s 








ernment «¢Share-the- 
Wheat” Program : y 


Ss, y Wheat 


» ROBIN HOOD 
@ CINDERELLA 


Kansas Wheat 
e MINUTE MAN 
e RED DRAGON 


e@ ROYAL PRANCER 
@ GOLDEN PRANCER 


Soft Wheat 


e BETSY ROSS 


- e TOPMOST 
e SPARKLING JEWEL 
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UNIFORMITY 


PILLSBURY’S BALANCED BLEND, along with saving 

you time and trouble, helps you maintaih uniform quality 
in your blended wheat bread. It is composed of 
full-flavored WHOLE WHEAT flour and strong 

AA eC=t-1 ab dCo}¥b amb c-1-To hiad eo) (-yele(-to MB Co) am Zolee More) shi sebl-deLor- Mr. Bele! 
quality-tested to assure uniform baking performance. 
Try it for simpler, sure production of blended 

wheat bread! 


PILLSBURY’S BaLANceD BLEND 


WHOLE WHEAT flour and wheat flour ready-blended 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. ae 
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MASTER BAKER— MASTER MILLER... 
a perfect combination 


. spite of the emergency 80% extraction order, 
Cannon Valley “MASTER MILLED’ Spring Wheat 
Flours still make the perfect combination with Master 


Bakers the country over. To give you the best 





possible results obtainable in the 80% extraction 
flour we are continuing the same careful “Master | 
Milling’ process as always. We hope that before 


too long a time we can again supply you with these 







famous flours 


CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES - CHAMBER OF COMMERCE - MINNEAPOLIS 
MILL AT CANNON FALLS, MIN 






\ 


Well Known CANNON VALLEY Spring Wheat Flours aaa 
VANITY FAIR « TELEPHONE * MARITIME 9 “Pn 
INVADER : 


(HIGLUTEN) 
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You can 
do it better... 
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if you take 
your time! 
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THAT’S WHY ATKINSON FLOUR never varies. Aerated directly after milling, the flour is bulked 
The kind you get today is exactly the same as up 2oaeewith air all during the storage interval 
your last order. | again before packing. 












We can always attain this unifo EN é \time, temperature and aeration during 
mill for storage rather than fo 
Working against the “cushion” 
50,000 cwt. storage plant, we ca 
time to reach absolute accuracy in 


AGED = 
ATKINSON Se== MILLING CO.~ 


* Registered trade mark MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


he spot. 
Switch to BIN-AGED*. 
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Right now selling flour isnt much of a. 
problem— producing enough of it is. But 
that situation breeds no carelessness in the 
production of MADE-RITE. Every sack 
of this well-known brand will, as always, be 
milled in the greatest care and skill from 
wheats that have inherent good baking 
qualities. 













KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY ; MISSOURI 
Bakes Right Because: it" is Made. Right 
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Produced buy Milles of Kelly’ Famous 
KELLY’S 
K-80 

FLOUR 





1o 







You Can Count on 













When Shorter Extraction 
Flours are available again, 
Look for... 






Past performance is a good index of flour 
buying these days. In compliance with WFO 
Y 144, we are offering Kelly’s K-80 flour. You 
, AY Ni WM KELLY V7 will find it has the same relatively superior 
\ as Kelly quality. K-80 is milled with the same 

MILLING Uy care and skill from the best baking wheats 

iN COMPANY | by the same expert personnel that has made 
A ; Kelly’s Famous one of the nation’s leading 

brands for so many years. 













We WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 





HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPAN 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


MANUFACTURERS 





x Milled with the same care and skill that have 
made DANIEL WEBSTER and GOLD COIN 
outstanding among fine flours in the past. You 
can be sure EAGLE’S will be the best of its kind. 
























_ Gagle Rover MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


Dependable Since 1856 
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of MERCK ENRICHMENT WAFERS 


} Merck Enrichment Wafers dis- 
" solve rapidly, yielding a suspen- 





sion of extremely fine particles. This 
promotes uniform distribution of all 
enrichment ingredients. 


y The Merck method of produc- 

* tion provides you with wafers of 
satinlike appearance, free from chips 
and dust. 


Merck Enrichment Wafers are 
* manufactured under rigid speci- 
fications, and their enrichment con- 


tent is laboratory controlled. 
















These Merck Wafers conform to minimum 
levels recommended by the Scientific Ad- 
visory Committee, American Institute of 







Baking. 






* 











Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from 
your yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 


RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 










| 





MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, 'N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. - Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal - Toronto - Valleyfield 
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ACCURACY 


FREEDOM FROM MISTAKES —This Exemption 


Arising From Carefulness — Webster’s Dictionary 







Our Laboratory Is Accurate and Controls Every 
Step of Our Milling Operations—From the 
Selection of the Wheat to the Finished Flour 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Makers of 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


For the Duration of the Emergency 


"“MATGO” 





Daily Capacity 4,000 Cwrts. 





July 2, 1946 





Elevator Space 2,000,000 Bus. 
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USDA Sidesteps Set-Aside Rus 








PERCENTAGE REDUCED TO ZERO 
TO AVOID PAYING HIGH PRICE 


Without OPA Price Control, Its Own Bullish Famine 
Propaganda Backfires—Set-Aside Authority Re- 
tained—CCC Offers to Buy at Ceilings 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—With the fu- 
ture of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration obscured in a wrangle be- 
tween President Truman and the 
congressional opposition, the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
faces the determination of a major 
problem ‘concerning its announced 
wheat procurement program of 250,- 
000,000 bus from the 1946 crop. 

The USDA and the administra- 
tion have been advertising famine 
persistently and only last week the 
President ‘made public a statement 
by John W. Snyder, OWMR direc- 
tor, that famine conditions would 
continue for many months. The 
government policy is definitely bull- 
ish in a market without OPA price 
restrictions and it would appear that 
Clinton P. Anderson will shortly 
have to determine if he is to fol- 
low grain markets up, in an effort 
to obtain the announced wheat goal, 
or to play down the famine empha- 
sis and revise his procurement in- 
tentions in line with actual condi- 
tions. 

Sidesteps Wheat Flood 

The USDA stepped gingerly aside 
from a flood of offers of wheat un- 
der excess and set-aside provisions 
at uncontrolled prices when it re- 
duced set-aside quotas from the pre- 
viously prevailing 50% of the total 
quantity of grain sold by farmers to 
zero percentage, but retained set- 
aside authority in so doing and may 
re-enter wheat markets when the 
uncertainty of the future of price 
control is definitely decided. 

In amending WFO 144 reducing 
the set-aside percentage to zero, the 
USDA also announced that it would 
only accept excess wheat grading 
No. 3 or better, or Nos. 4 and 5 on 
test weight only, at market prices 
not in excess of OPA terminal ceil- 
ings which prevailed on June 30, 
1946. 

Inasmuch as the set-aside and ex- 
cess wheat requirements represented 
a government call on this wheat at 
unspecified prices the USDA might 
otherwise have been swamped with 
wheat at prices named by farm pro- 
ducers. However, grain circles doubt- 
ed that any country elevator would 
have accepted wheat for the gov- 
ernment at sharply advanced prices 
without consulting with CCC pro- 
curement offices. 


Controls Previous Set-Aside 


The USDA is taking the position 
that wheat which came within the 
set-aside definition on June 30— 
wheat which had been in storage 
at a country elevator or other set- 
aside point for 15 days which end- 
ed June 30—shall be held subject 
to direction of the USDA at the 
OPA ceiling price. 

Excess wheat which came into that 


category on July 1, 1946, is subject 
to offer to the government at the 
ceiling price prevailing on June 30, 
but the USDA at least temporarily 
will reject excess wheat offered at 
more than those ceilings. 


No indications have been shown - 


at the USDA as to what price policy 
will be followed once the price agen- 
cy situation is clarified. Previously, 
when the CCC was acting as agent 
for foreign buying missions, their pur- 
chasing leverage had the effect of 
making the market on grain, but 
with the private processing channels 
and other private buying factors 
believed to be operating on lower 
than normal supplies after consid- 
ering wheat use restrictions of WFO 
144, it is expected that private buy- 
ing will exert the most important 
price influence on post-OPA markets. 





The question which must be de- 
termined by the USDA is how far 
it will follow grain markets up- 
ward, since it has been the prime 
influence in bulling markets by ad- 
vertising famine conditions. which re- 
liable private trade and competent 
government economists have vigor- 
ously disputed. 

Decision on future government pol- 
icy in regard to grain procurement 
will probably be delayed under the 
OPA settlement, but it is believed 
that the USDA will recognize mar- 
ket prices temporarily if wheat is 
urgently needed for export. 

In announcing its decision to step 
aside from offers of grain under 
provisions of WFO 144 the USDA 
also announced that it would discon- 
tinue payments on the flaxseed pro- 
gram, which represented the dif- 
ference between OPA ceilings and 
support prices on the date of sale 
after June 30, 1946. Payments after 
July 1 are contingent upon the 
restoration of price control, USDA 
officials asserted. However, it was 
learned in reliable quarters here 
that CCC officials admitted the le- 
gal authority to make these pay- 
ments still existed, despite the end 
of the OPA. 


(Continued on page 85.) 





OPA Revival Action by House 


Does Not Reinstate Subsidies 


Washington, D. C.—Passage of the House resolution to extend the Office 
of Price Administration to July 20 has no effect on the flour subsidy, which 
expired along with the OPA at midnight, June 30. 

Flour mills, in making final statements to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., must report flour inventory stocks on which subsidies have been paid. 
Subsidy payments will be deducted from the final settlements to the extent 


of those stocks. 


Sugar Distribution 
Controls Extended 
by President 


Washington, D. C.—Control over 
the distribution of sugar through ra- 
tioning by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration will be continued under a 
presidential directive issued this 
week. This directive obtains its le- 
gality under the Second War Powers 
Act. 

Government sugar’ specialists say 
that ration control will act as a 
damper on price advances. Price 
pressure should be the least in the 
western area, where stocks are rela- 
tively high, but in the eastern terri- 
tory, it is admitted that the ration 
brake on the price structure will be 
put to a severe test. 

Negotiations over the Cuban sugar 
contract may be delayed temporarily 
with the end of price control in this 
country, government officials stated. 
The Cuban contract, while geared 
primarily to determination of Cuban 
quota on our domestic business, is 
tied into the domestic price structure 
and contains an escalator clause in- 
creasing prices to Cuban growers at_ 
certain percentage point advances in 
our price structure. 

The Department of Agriculture 
does not have authority to change the 
Cuban sugar quota for this country 
and legislation now pending in Con- 
gress reveals that the two chambers 
are far apart as to policy. The 
Senate proposes to extend the present 
Cuban quota in our market for a 
three-year period, while the House is 
holding out for a one-year quota 
agreement. 





Farmers Playing a Waiting Game; 
USDA Has Hopes of Price Action 


Washington, D. C.—The nation’s 
farmers with grain to sell apparent- 
ly are continuing to play a wait- 
ing game, holding their grain until 
the expected sky-rocketing prices 
reach their ultimate peak, officials 
of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture believe. 

A few wishful thinkers started 
rumors to the effect that Presi- 
dent Truman may issue an execu- 
tive order, putting control of scarce 
food commodities into the hands of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Those 
rumors are without foundation, since 
under the Second War Powers Act, 
the President is blocked from any 
control over commodity or rent 
prices unless such authority is spe- 
cifically granted by Congressional 
action. 

Thus, to transfer pricing author- 
ity from the OPA to the USDA 
would require approximately the 
same amount of time for legislating 
on Capitol Hill as to revise the Tru- 
man-vetoed price extension bill in 
some way or other. 

The optimistic belief that Con- 
gress will revive the OPA corpse for 
a brief period still exists among of- 
ficials in the agriculture department. : 


T. B. King of the food grain divi- 
sion disclosed that the department 
will not make any effort to re-deter- 
mine its policies immediately because 
“there is still hope” that Congress 
may bring out some sort of price 
control extension. That hope was 
buoyed by action of the House July 
1 in passing a motion to give the 


pricing agency a brief stay of life. 
Senator Barkley, however, withheld 
the motion from the Senate in the 
face of a certain objection from 
Senator Lee O’Daniel of Texas. 
Termination of OPA brought only 
one action from USDA—the revoca- 
tion of the WFO 144 amendment con- 


(Continued on page 85.) 





International Milling Co. Buys 
Capital Flour Mills Properties 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Interna- 
tional Milling Co. has purchased the 
milling properties of the Capital 
Flour Mills, Inc., located in St. Paul. 
The two mills of the Capital organi- 
zation have a combined capacity of 
4,200 sacks. 
housed in a modern building of cons 
crete and steel construction, of 2850 
sacks capacity, is designed to grind 
durum exclusively. The smaller unit 
can grind either durum or bread 
wheat. The two plants have a wheat 
storage capacity of 550,000 bus. 

The personnel of the Capital com- 


The principal unit, . 


pany will continue with International, 
as at present. Paul M. Petersen, 
who was president of the Capital, will 
be general manager of the Capital 
Flour Mills division of the Interna- 
tional Milling Co. 

The acquisition of the St. Paul 
plants will give the International Mill- 
ing Co. a total capacity of about 76,- 
000 sacks daily. It has mills at Dav- 
enport and Sioux City, Iowa; Buffalo 
and Baldwinsville, N. Y; Detroit, 
Mich; Greenville, Texas; Salina, Kan- 
sas, and New Prague and Wabasha, 
Minn. 
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NO LAPSE CONSIDERED IF NEW 
ORDER EMERGES§WITHIN WEEK 


Aside From Corn, Grain Representatives Anticipate No 
Violent Price Fluctuations—Use Limitations 
May Act as Brake on Soaring Prices 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.— Speculation 
over grain prices was active follow- 
ing the sudden collapse of price con- 
trol legislation on June 30, 1946, 
when Congress recessed without pro- 
viding any continuity of price con- 
trols after that time. 

Of extreme importance to all po- 
tential grain buyers, however, is the 
information that responsible Office of 
Price Administration officials say 
that they have received some degree 
of assurance that Congress will pass 
a resolution continuing the price 
agency for a short period until Con- 
gress can get through some price 
control legislation that meets the 
satisfaction of all sides to the con- 
troversy. 

If that should happen this week, 
OPA officials stated that they would 
take the administrative attitude that 
price control had not lapsed and 
that old ceilings prevailed. How that 
attitude could be sustained in a 
court of law is not clear, but it 
should provide a note of caution to 
buyers. In addition, if price con- 
trol was reinstated, OPA officials 
would be expected to restore all 
regulations immediately and proba- 
bly cut across contracts made dur- 
ing the gap between July 1 and the 
date of restoration of ceilings. 


Corn Most Sensitive 


Stabilization officials reported that, 
last week in discussing price actions, 
if grain prices were decontrolled, 
they were told by a leading wet 
corn processor that his company 
would be in the market for 35,000,- 
000 bus of corn up to $3 bu. Other 
grain trade interests admitted mar- 
ket interest in as much as 2,000,000 
bus of corn at prices within that 
range. In this connection, it is re- 





OPA CAUTIONS VIOLATORS 
OF WHEAT BUYING RULES 


Kansas City, Mo.—Spurred by re- 
ports of new crop wheat purchases 
on shippers’ grade, Office of Price 
Administration officials in Kansas 
City have called the attention of 
grain men and millers to provisions 
of MPR 487, the wheat price regu- 
lation, which makes such practices 
illegal. 

The violators are reported purchas- 
ing wheat on a basis of No. 1 grade 
and in some instances are paying 
an additional 2c premium on wheat 
that is alleged to have a protein 
content of 13%, when actually the 
wheat which they purchased will not 
grade No. 1, OPA officials said. 

In the scramble for wheat, several 
instances of such practices have been 
cited to district office of the OPA, 
which has warned that such prac- 
tices are illegal. 





ported that this wet processor bid 
$1.85 for corn on July 1, indicating 
that was his top. 

Corn is admittedly the one grain 
most sensitive to decontrol. Wet 
corn industries have substantial back- 
logs of orders for wet processing 
by-products and the feed industry 
operating under the formula price 
regulation MPR 585 could pass on 
higher prices for corn in manufac- 
tured feeds even if. price controls 
were reinstated later this week. 

Wheat will be less susceptible to 
violent price fluctuations, trade 
sources predict, as uncertainty over 
the reinstatement of price control 
later will exert a cautionary effect 
on procurement of this commodity. 
Wheat prices will not climb to much 
over $2.50 bu, Chicago, it is claimed, 
although some grain sources believe 
that wheat could reach $3. 

Oat prices could easily fall from 
current levels, grain trade officials 
predict, although in any sudden run- 
up after price control ends, oats 
might show a sympathetic advance 
temporarily. How present oat prices 
could be maintained in face of in- 
dications of large grain crops is not 
conceivable, grain officials say. For 
example, the indicated bumper crop 
of grain sorghums in the Southwest, 
reported by United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials as po- 
tentially passing 180,000,000 bus this 
year, is certain to have a braking 
effect on any wild advance in oats. 


Potatoes Replace Grains 


Demand for grains by industrial 
users may be curtailed through the 
extensive use of substitutes. This 
week the USDA distilling industry 
advisory committee will meet to dis- 
cuss further use of potatoes in the 
alcohol program. Most of the dis- 
tilling industry is pessimistic over 
possibility of obtaining grains later 
this year to meet their requirements 
for beverage production and several 
of the larger operators have ex- 
panded production of neutral spirits 
from potatoes. USDA has been ag- 
gressively offering potatoes now in 
heavy surplus to the distillers at at- 
tractive prices which return to the 
government substantially less than 
support prices now being paid. Dis- 
tilling industry association officials 
say that they obtain only pessimistic 
reports on grain supplies later this 
year from grain sources at USDA. 

It must be noted, however, that 
the distilling industry is not in full 
agreement on this condition. Im- 
portant segments of the industry are 
now re-examining their potato pur- 
chase contracts in the light of much 
more favorable reports concerning 
grain crops obtained from outstand- 
ing agricultural economists, indicat- 
ing that they may hold down potato 
alcohol production to meet minimum 


Hazards 





industrial alcohol requirements and 
take a chance on getting corn or 
other grains later this year. In any 
event continued use of potatoes in 
the alcohol program will reduce over- 
all grain demand, as USDA is anx- 
ious to dispose of its potato sur- 
pluses and probably will continue re- 
strictions on use of grains by dis- 
tillers until the over-all favorable 
grain crops indications are attained. 


Hedging Lack Unfortunate 


Absence of open commodity ex- 
change facilities where the new crops 
can be hedged in futures contracts 
is particularly unfortunate at this 
critical period, trade sources assert. 
This condition, however, will act as 
a check on wheat procurement by 
processors it is believed and limit 
their buying to meet only actual 
needs. If this situation prevails 
it should act as a price depressant 
on country prices, the trade con- 
tends. 

Limitations on the use of wheat 
by millers, food manufacturers and 
the feed industry are expected to 
continue for some time and like- 
wise will act as a brake on wildly 
soaring prices. However, even with 
these brakes on advancing prices, 
there still is considerable pressure 
on the old ceiling levels as pipe- 
line supplies for milling and feed 
industry are low and procurement 
even for basic and permitted needs 
will still be consequential. 


June 10-20 Exports 
of Grain Set New 
All-Time Record 


Washington, D. C.—A record high 
in exports of grain and grain prod- 
ucts for a 10-day period this season 
was reported by the United States 
Department of Agriculture covering 
shipments for the period June 10-20. 

The total was 477,000 long tons, or 
18,040,000 bus. This raised the total 
for the first 20 days of June to 834,- 
000 long tons, or 31,712,000 bus. 

Exports during the June 10-20 pe- 
riod included 390,000 tons of wheat 
and flour equivalent, and 87,000 tons 
of corn and corn products, compared 
with 228,000 tons and 129,000 tons, 
respectively, during the preceding 10 
days. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
ABINGDON CO. TO NEW OWNERS 


Reorganization of the Abingdon 
(Ill.) Milling and Cattle Feeding Co. 
has been announced by George 
Schugman, Glen Dualap, Stanley 
Wolford and J. M. Butler, who have 
purchased the capital stock of the 
company. The company’s plant at 
Abingdon is expected to resume op- 
erations in the near future with a 
line of hog and cattle feeds. 








MNF Cautions Millers Against 
“Fancy” Deals, Price Mark-ups 


Chicago, Ill.—Officials of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, in a bulle- 
tin issued July 1, advised flour mill- 
ers to avoid all forward contract- 
ing and to reject any “fancy” deals 
for flour or millfeed, since Office of 
Price Administration controls no 
longer exist. 

The text of the federation’s bulle- 
tin follows: 

“President Truman’s unexpected 
veto of the Price Control Extension 
Act caused the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to expire at midnight 
June 30, and consequently all OPA 
orders, ceilings, etc., are now dead. 
Flour and millfeed ceilings are out 
and there is now no subsidy. Be- 
cause the wheat set-aside would be 
unworkable without wheat ceilings, 
the Secretary of Agriculture has sus- 
pended that part of WFO 144. How- 
ever, the 85% limitation on mill 





STRANGE WHEAT BARTERS 
REPORTED 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—Unusual sto- 
ries of barters are making the rounds 
and although the sources prefer 
anonymity, there is no doubt unusual 
deals are being made. For some 
weeks mills have been bartering feed 
for wheat, but one larger merry-go- 
round deal is related by a Central 
Kansas miller. He is selling flour to 
a southern jobber in return for an 
equal volume of cottonseed meal, 
which is in turn sold to an elevator 
which will provide the same number 
of cars of wheat. 








grind and the 80% extraction re- 
quirement are unchanged by these 
developments. 

“Strenuous efforts are being made 
by the administration to persuade 
Congress to extend. the Price Con- 
trol Act for 20 days, and to devote 
this period to working out a price 
control extension which would be ap- 
proved by the President. This is- 
sue is very much in doubt at this 
writing. When the extension bill was 
brought up in the Senate today it 
met with objection and, under the 
rules, no action could be taken. It 
seems certain that the Senate will 
not act on this proposition for sev- 
eral days and it is even possible that 
several weeks may elapse without 
final action. 

“During any such interim the mill- 
ing industry can transact business 
only under great hazard. Many 
mills are today following the rule 
that flour sales can be made only to 
the extent that the mill is actually 
in possession of available wheat and 
for instant delivery. Forward con- 
tracting, in the face of possible re- 
establishment of ceilings, is so risky 
that it is not to be considered at all. 

“The bulk of today’s sales of which 
we have knowledge have been at the 
old ceilings plus the subsidy. Some 
buyers are offering substantial pre- 
miums above this level, but most 
millers figure that it would be un- 
wise to book business on any such 
basis. Likewise in many cases fan- 


. cy offers for millfeed have also been 


rejected. 
“The end of price control has put 
American business on trial. The is- 
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sue is whether, under free conditions, 
business can operate with reasonable 
self-restraint. With many commodi- 
ties in short supply, it will require 
no great ability to advance prices 
sharply. The prudent business man 
must be aware, however, that he 
has more important things at stake 
than picking up some extra dollars 
under conditions like we have at 
present.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Truman Denies That 
World Grain Crisis 
Approaches End 


Washington, D. C.—Supported by 
the opinion of John W. Snyder, for- 
mer director of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, Presi- 
dent Truman on June 27 denied that 
the world grain crisis is over, al- 
though he confirmed the fact that 
the United States will have fulfilled 
its wheat export program of 6,000,- 
000 tons early in July. 

“The crisis is not over,” President 
Truman said. “It will not be over 
when we reach our half-year goal. 
Co-operation and determined effort 
by the public and by each one of us 
must be continued during the com- 
ing months of hunger abroad. The 
Secretary of Agriculture has wisely 
laid plans to continue the acquisition 
of wheat from the new 1946 crop, 
since world needs will still be great 
for many months to come. Ameri- 
cans must continue to conserve 
wheat, fats and oils in order to share 
our plenty with those who are starv- 
ing.” 

_ Text of the President’s statement 
in making public the Snyder report 
follows: 

“The impressive record made by 
the United States in shipping food 
grains abroad for famine relief is 
shown in a report I have just re- 
ceived from John W. Snyder, former 
director of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion and now Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

“In six months, this country has 
shipped over 5,500,000 tons of bread 
grains to help feed the hungry peo- 
ple of other lands. In another three 
weeks we shall have met our half- 
year goal of 6,000,000 tons. 

“The very fact that housewives 
today often find it hard to buy a 
loaf of bread is evidence of the suc- 
cess of our famine emergency pro- 
gram. The loaf of bread and the 
bag of flour that they don’t buy mean 
that much more for hungry children 
abroad. 

“The good record we have made 
is due to the splendid co-operation of 
Americans in conserving bread at 
home and in public eating places, 
the remarkable production by Ameri- 
can farmers, the unstinting co-opera- 
tion of millers and bakers, and the 
united efforts of the Famine Emer- 
gency Committee and the various 
agencies of our government. 

“But the crisis is not over. It will 
not be over when we reach our half- 
year goal. Co-operation and deter- 
mined effort by the public — by 








each one of us—must be continued 


during the coming months of hunger 
abroad. 

“Soon after July 1 I will -receive 
from the Secretary of Agriculture 
final figures not only on food grains 
but on the entire contribution of the 
United States toward meeting world 
food needs during the last full year.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Government Experts Disagree with 
Snyder Prediction on 


Washington, D. C.— The Snyder 
report to President Truman on this 
nation’s success in meeting export 
goals for food grains for relief pur- 
poses confirms the figures published 
last week in The Northwestern Mill- 
er but raises the question over the 
situation in the world grain crisis, 
which this publication also reported 
as definitely ended. 

The opinion of John W. Snyder, 
former OWMR director and now Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, that the 
world crisis would continue “for 
many months to come,” as quoted by 
President Truman in releasing the 
Snyder report, is not in agreement 
with qualified government agricul- 
tural economists and was not sus- 
tained by former President Herbert 
Hoover who spoke in Ottawa last 
week on this subject. The former 
chief executive reported that the 
worst is over and the situation will 
ease in a few months. 

In continuing the emphasis on 
world famine, the White House, it 
was subsequently learned, did not 
find its own advisors in complete 
accord on the subject. Significantly, 
leading agricultural economists were 
not consulted concerning the Sny- 
der report or the presidential state- 
ment and commented that they 
would have modified many aspects 
of the report to make it more ac- 
curately reflect actual world con- 
ditions. 

They believe the report in the 
form in which it was submitted was 
designed primarily to emphasize the 
success of our participation in the 
famine program and at the same 
time to allay an immediate demand 
on the part of processing industries 
for prompt relaxation of present re- 
strictions on the use of wheat. At 
the same time some degree of fur- 
ther caution is necessary, these com- 
petent agricultural economists ad- 
mitted. 

Part of the text of the Snyder 
report as submitted to President 
Truman follows: 

“The United States will fully meet 
its half-year goal of 6,000,0000 tons 
of food grains for famine relief 
throughout the world, but final ship- 
ments to complete the total will not 
leave our ports until after the first 
of July. 

“By the end of June, an estimated 
total of 5,500,500 long tons of food 
grains will have been sent abroad 
since Jan. 1. The remainder of the 
6,000,000 total goal is already in pos- 
session of the government, much of 
it on the way to ports or at ports 
ready for loading. The high rate 
of export shipments which has been 
reached in June will be continued 
until the full goal is reached—proba- 
bly before the middle of July. 

“The shipments already made and 
those to be made by the end of June 
include 5,077,500 long tons of wheat 
and flour (in wheat equivalent), and 
423,000 tons of corn and corn prod- 
ucts especially assigned for export 
under the corn bonus plan. 

“In addition, but not counted as 
part of the 6,000,000-ton goal, there 
has been sent abroad since Jan. 1 
a total of 294,500 long tons of other 
grains—oats, rye, barley and corn 
shipped before the special bonus corn 
was procured for famine relief. 

“In meeting the goal, there were 


many obstacles to overcome—includ- 
ing time. The Office of Defense 
Transportation and the War Shipping 
Administration, as well as the other 
agencies concerned, have done a re- 
markable job. Through their efforts 
and those of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, under whose direction the 
procurement program was so suc- 
cessfully managed, we have been able 
in the past crop year to ship through 
our ports a record amount of United 
States wheat and flour. The June 
shipments of United States bread 
grains are the highest on record. 
“The July shipments necessary to 
reach the 6,000,000-ton goal — and 
representing slightly more than 8% 
of the total—will not be deducted 


Grain Crisis 


from the 250,000,000 bus of grain 
which are scheduled for export dur- 
ing the crop year beginning July 1, 
but will be in addition to that goal. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture has 
wisely laid plans to continue the ac- 
quisition of wheat from the new 
1946 crop, since world needs will 
still be great for many months to 
come. Americans must continue to 
conserve wheat, fats and oils in or- 
der to share our plenty with those 
who are starving.” 

The accompanying table of ship- 
ments compiled by the subcommittee 
on grain of the inter-departmental 
committee on transportation shows 
the record by month and by grain 
categories. 


SUMMARY—GRAIN AND FLOUR SHIPMENTS—JAN. 1 TO JUNE 30, 1946 





Est. Est. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June Total 
0 ES ere cero ee 809.5 528.0 671.1 457.7 303.0 700.0 3,469.3 
Flour (wheat equivalent) .... 306.0 291.1 248.5 242.9 219.7 300.0 1,608.2 
WE. Bas cueeun saaees 1,115.5 819.1 919.6 700.6 522.7 1,000.0 5,077.5 


Shipping from _ stocks ac- 
cumulated under Corn 
Bonus Plan. 

EE ELE Te MEE 

Corn products (grain 
cs Brera ey eee eee 


RSS Seer ae 
Total corn and wheat 
Jan. 1 to June 30... 
Other grain—not including 
grain products: 


63.0 300.0 363.0 
60.0 60.0 

423.0 

5,500.5 





4 mos. only 
29.7 








> SSP er ee eee ae eee 5.4 9.8 12.2 2.3 

ETS EE Cee Sree Pei. ee ie 11.9 9.0 10.5 38.2 69.6 

SE aS ba riwedee Rk Oe + ened ab 2.8 ol 5.9 4.0 12.8 

SET 4:06-ba awd arcade Ast eek Ce 40.9 76.7 26.5 38.3 182.4 
A. tees oe cher eede 61.0 95.6 55.1 82.8 294.5 


Figures in thousands, long weight tons. 





Forecast of End to 
Crisis Reaffirmed 
by USDA Official 


Washington, D. C.—After President 
Truman had cited an opinion by John 
W. Snyder denying that the grain 
supply outlook is as rosy as had been 
indicated by responsible and informed 
Department of Agriculture econo- 
mists, the latter reaffirmed their pre- 
vious optimistic statement. 

In analyzing the White House 
statement to the effect that the crisis 
is not ended, one high USDA official, 
whose name cannot be revealed in 
the light of the presidential state- 
ment, said that he had not been con- 
sulted concerning the President’s an- 
nouncement. He said, however, that 
the categorical statement that “world 
needs would be great for many 
months to come’”’ does not reflect the 
opinion of competent agricultural 
economists in and out of the govern- 
ment. 

Even spokesmen at the . White 
House admitted that there was divi- 
sion of opinion among the White 
House advisors on the subject, but 
it is noted that the White House 
failed to inform the public that this 
division of opinion existed. 

Government economists who dis- 
agree with President Truman still in- 
sist that if all favorable indications 
now widely present in crop areas of 
the western hemisphere are achieved’ 
grains will be in surplus supply this 
fall. In addition to favorable wheat 
and corn crop indications, there are 
excellent prospects for a record grain 
sorghum crop in the Southwest, 
where conservative observers predict 
a 100,000,000-bu yield in Texas alone, 


These competent reports and ob- 
servations cast considerable doubt 
that it will be necessary to maintain 
wheat and other grain use restric- 
tions much after Sept. 1, 1946. 

Government agricultural econo- 
mists interpret the White House 
statement—coming at the time when 
it was announced that our export 
goal would be filled in July—as an 
attempt to head off rising optimism 
over food supplies. Even this spokes- 
man admits that it will not be pos- 
sible to remove such government re- 
strictions as the 80% flour extrac- 
tion order and limitation on use of 
wheat in feed before September, but 
he took care to emphasize that these 
would only be normal precautions 
until it was safely indicated that 
all the favorable crop conditions 
would be attained. On the basis of 
the present outlook, the world grain 
crisis has passed, he reiterated. 

The growing knowledge in private 
grain trade circles that we might 
face heavy grain surpluses later this 
year has dulled enthusiasm to ask 
for a return of the grain business to 
private trade. These grain industry 
representatives say that prices may 
break as surpluses mount, and if the 
grain trade were restored to private 
industry when prices were about to 
plunge downward private industry 
might be held responsible for the 
debacle. 

Unimpeachable government econo- 
mists who find themselves in discord 
with the Snyder opinion as expressed 
by President Truman, believe that the 
White House statement went too far. 
Some further management is neces- 
sary until this year’s crops are made, 
they assert. In surveying the Euro- 
pean demand for wheat and other 
grains later this year these officials 
say that there are still serious trou- 
ble spots, as for instance in Greece 
and Italy. 
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Observers See Much Politicking 


in Truman’s Veto of Price Bill 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Rejection of 
the price control bill by President 
Truman is regarded as a _ political 
maneuver in which Mr. Truman 
singled out Senator Taft as the chief 
devil with the intention of forcing 
him on the Republican party as its 
presidential candidate in 1948. Po- 
litical observers here have reached 
that opinion after Democratic lead- 
ers in Congress had told the Presi- 
dent that the compromise measure 
offered for his signature was the best 
that he could hope to get from the 
legislature. 

President Truman ignored that ad- 
vice and vetoed the bill, asking Con- 
gress instead to provide for stabiliza- 
tion for a full year in a new bill that 
would require (1) Subsidies amount- 
ing to $1,250,000,000 to be ended ear- 
ly in 1947; (2) Orderly decontrol of 
price regulations within the stabiliza- 
tion year; (3) Adjustment provisions 
in the new bill which would permit 
price increases necessary to stimu- 
late production of scarce goods. 

Extension of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration life for a short period 
until a new bill could be enacted was 
also requested by the President. 


Taft Amendment Draws Fire 

The veto message which was sharp- 
ly critical of Congress, virtually 
tagged the vetoed bill as legislative 
inflation. The Taft amendment, ac- 
cording to the President, opened the 
way to prolonged uncertainty over 
prices since the adjustments pre- 
scribed by Senator Taft required that 


the re-pricing would set off a chain . 


reaction that would deter production. 

President Truman’s sharply word- 
ed veto message antagonized con- 
gressional leaders in both parties. 
The voting on a motion to override 
the veto (which was defeated) split 
the House into a political hodge- 
podge as far as party lines are con- 
cerned. Republicans who opposed 
price control voted to override the 
President’s veto, while others who 
were equally antagonistic to the price 
agency voted to sustain the veto, act- 
ing apparently to cause embarrass- 
ment to Mr. Truman. 


Both Parties Divided on Vote 


Democrats who disliked the price 
bill also split on their votes. Some, 
particularly the southern agricultural 
bloc, voted solidly to override. Oth- 
ers voted to sustain, leaving the 
House badly divided and unable to 
summon support for a simple resolu- 
tion that would continue the price 
agency set-up as is until a more ac- 
ceptable measure could be approved 
by Congress. 

Efforts to jam such a resolution 
through the Senate were useless. 
Senate leaders were unable to obtain 
unanimous consent to a motion by 
Senator Wagner to extend the life of 
OPA through July 20. Objection to 
the Wagner motion was made by 


Senator Lee “Pappy” O’Daniel of . 


Texas, who asked for the privilege 
of administering the coup:de grace to 
the price agency. 

Senator Barkley significantly de- 
clined to introduce the extension reso- 
lution, giving credence to reports ‘that 
he was angered by the Presidential 
veto following the advice of party 


leaders to the effect that the bill was 
the best that could be obtained. 


OPA Allowed to Expire 

Speaker Sam Rayburn postponed 
action on a continuing resolution after 
he learned of the disagreement in 
the Senate chamber. Congress then 
recessed, permitting the veto to stand 
and made no provision for price con- 
trol after midnight June 30. All pric- 
ing regulations and the authority of 
the OPA ended at that hour. 

The Taft and Wherry amendments 
were singled out as the most abjec- 
tionable features of the price bill that 
was offered to the President for his 
signature. The Taft amendment, the 
President said, would require thou- 
sands of needless price increases for 
manufacturers. Those price increases, 
he added, would be pyramided under 
the generous wholesale and retail 
margins provided under the Wherry 
amendment. 

Typical increases under the Taft 
amendment, as estimated by the 
President, would be: Steel, $4 to $8 
per ton; automobiles, $25 to $250; 
household hard goods, 25 to 30%; 
floor coverings, 17%; plumbing sup- 
plies, 16%; farm machinery, 13%, and 
clothing, approximately 15%. Some 
of the increases would be in addi- 
tion to substantial incentive price ad- 
vances already approved. 

Mr. Truman went on to state that 


the unstabilizing influence of these 
increases would shortly make them- 
selves felt in prices of things that 
farmers buy, thereby forcing the 
parity index upward at a faster rate. 
The bill is only a “delusion” of pro- 
tection against the rising cost of food, 
he said. The Taft amendment was 
described by him as a “bonanza for- 
mula” which is advocated as a pro- 
duction stimulant while it actually 
is an impediment to production. 

The President, after having his 
say on the Taft amendment, asked 
Congress to reconsider the whole 
stabilization program and offered his 
four-point program which could be 
embodied in a new Dill. 

The President pledged personal 
support in carrying out the general 
decontrol policy as provided in sec- 
tion 1A (b) of the bill as passed. The 
inability of Congress to limit the ad- 
ministrative interpretations of OPA 
officials in previous price bills has 
been one of the major sources of 
Congressional opposition. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN OATS EXPORTS 
RESUMED UNDER PERMIT 


Winnipeg, Man. — The Canadian 
Wheat Board has advised the trade 
that in accordance with instructions 
received from the feeds administra- 
tor, the issuance of export permits 











Justification for WFO-1 Held 
Unwarranted on Death of OPA 


Washington, D. C.—Although it is unlikely that the baking industry 
will take the initiative to press for amending War Food Order 1 with the 
end of major controls vested in the Office of Price Administration, the 
remaining justification for that order appears to have expired. 

The Department of Agriculture wished to end that order many months 
ago but was deterred by OPA on grounds that WFO 1 was an integral 


part of price control. 


Now that the bread supply has been reduced by a, 


decline in the output of flour, the conservation effects of WFO 1 are lim- 


ited as far as return of stale loaves is concerned. 


If price control ends, 


as now seems imminent, and competitive influences take their normal places 
in a free market, it is certain that some bakers will press for the end of 
that order so that they can have free play in all markets. 

For some time bakery industry association officials have looked on 
WFO 1 as a cornerstone of importance in keeping down expensive competi- 
tive practices, but with war emergency orders apparently on their way 
out, it is difficult for observers to see the further justification of maintain- 


ing this order in effect. 
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covering the shipment from Canada 
of mixed feed oats, either whole or 
ground, may now be resumed. 

The equalization fee payable will 
be the current equalization fee in 
effect at the time of making appli- 
cation to the Canadian Wheat Board. 

No export permit will be granted 
for mixed feed oats unless the ap- 
plication is accompanied by the as-. 
surance of the company, in the form 
of a sworn statement, that the mixed 
feed oats have arisen as a product 
of cleaning and do not result from 
admixtures of grain. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Millers Step Out 
Gingerly on 
New Business 


Kansas City, Mo.—Opening of free 
pricing early this week had no effect 
on expanding flour offerings initially, 
as millers were uncertain of wheat 
and millfeed values. Mills sold only 
occasional cars for immediate ship- 
ment and did a little local dock and 
truck business in places. 

Difficulty in gauging wheat prices 
made offerings very scarce on July 
1, and millers who did venture to 
sell in cases of extreme need were 
persuaded to do so only by acceptance 
of high prices. Most flour available 
for shipment Monday was milled on 
Sunday under the subsidy and reflect- 
ed the old price ceiling situation. 

By the following day, most mills 
were making moderate sales and the 
initial level of offerings was around 
$1.40 to $1.60 over the old ceiling 
for bakery and family flours. There 
appeared to be no buying resistance 
to these prices among buyers who 
were in need of flour, although some 
who had stocks enough to carry them 
for a fortnight or more preferred to 
wait a few days until markets had a 
longer time to adjust to the new sit- 
uation. 

Possibility that the OPA might be 
reinstated acted as a brake on all ac- 
tivity, and was particularly hazard- 
ous to family flour distributors, who 
would need a long interval to dispose 
of flour purchased now and who 
feared they might be caught by some 
kind of OPA roll-back. 

Mill prices July 1 were largely 
nominal as little was being sold, bak- 
ery flour $4.55 to $4.75, ordinary fam- 
ily flour $5.10 to $5.55, established 
brands of family flour $5.35 to $5.75 
sack. 











Bread Output Maintained in June 
at 60% to 70% of Last Year’s Level 


By LAURIE L. CAVANAUGH 


Bakery Editor of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Although it was predicted, in view 
of the trend. evident all over the 
country a month ago, that bread pro- 
duction would continue its swift de- 
scent during June, recent advices in- 
dicate that the drop leveled off short- 
ly after mid-June, and that bread 
supplies currently on retail bakers’ 
and grocers’ ‘shelves represent ap- 
proximately 60 to 70% of the pro- 
duction which was delivered to the 


consumer at the same time a year 
ago. 

A check during the week ended 
June 29 by correspondents of The 
Northwestern Miller in principal mar- 
kets of the United States reveals a 
somewhat spottier situation than was 
shown by a similar survey conducted 
by this publication a month earlier. 
At that time, the 75% production 
estimate was..more or less uniform 
throughout the country, but during 


June, geographical differences were 


more marked. 

On the whole, consumer hysteria as 
to the bread shortage was less evi- 
dent, as retailers’ and grocers’ sys- 


tems of rationing bread to their 
customers became accepted as rou- 
tine. The shortage of bread, accord- 
ing to correspondents, was greater 
generally in the South than else- 
where. The situation apparently had 
eased somewhat in the West, which 
last month was reported as having 
been the area of relatively the great- 
est scarcity. 

Bakery closings appeared in great- 
er number during the June 29 report, 
but it is believed that these stop- 
pages were largely confined to re- 
tail bakeries and in most cases re- 
flected a customary seasonal decline 
in demand for bakery goods. 
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Flour Subsidy 
Killed With 
Veto of OPA 


The flour subsidy program auto- 
matically expired at midnight June 
30, 1946, when the Emergency Price 
Control Act died through veto of the 
extension measure passed by Con- 
gress. 

The bill which was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Truman contained authorization 
of subsidy programs for the 1947 
crop relating to sugar, flour, petro- 
leum, and petroleum products and 
other domestic and imported ma- 
terials and commodities, and allocat- 
ed $869,000,000 for those programs. 

The bill provided that the subsidies 
were to be progressively reduced and 
should be terminated not later than 
April 1, 1947. They were not to cost 
more than $629,000,000 during the 
last six months of the calendar year 
1946 and no subsidy could be paid un- 
less a maximum price was in effect 
under OPA regulation. 

Thus, with price controls out, the 
flour subsidy program went out also. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


R. T. MILES ENDS LONG 
GRAIN SUPERVISORY TERM 


Chicago, Ill.—R. T. Miles, who has 
been in charge of general field head- 
quarters of federal grain supervision 
at Chicago (now Regulatory and In- 
spection Division, Chicago Office, 
Grain Branch, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture) since 1920, re- 
tired June 30, following a career of 








30 years in government service. His 
retirement was voluntary to conserve 
his health, which has not been too 
robust in recent months. 

Mr. Miles joined the department in 
1916, the year in which the Grain 
Standards Act was passed. He was 
chief grain inspector of the Galves- 
ton Cotton Exchange and Board of 
Trade for three years immediately 
previous to entering the federal serv- 
ice. His original appointment was 
in the Toledo market, followed by a 
period of service in charge at the 
Kansas City market, and he was as- 
‘signed to General Field Headquar- 
ters in 1919. 

Accompanied by Mrs. Miles, he ex- 
pects to enjoy a well-earned rest and 
hopes to return to his native down- 
state Illinois environment. 

The position vacated by Mr. Miles 
will be filled by the appointment of 
Hazen P. English, now chairman of 
the board of grain supervisors at 
Chicago, also a career man in govern- 
ment service of 29 years’ standing. 
William L. Ingles will function as 
acting chairman of the board. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIELD WORKERS ATTEND 
CONFERENCE IN CHICAGO 


Chicago, Ill.—Field workers of the 
Wheat Flour Institute, who attended 
the recent semi-annual conference 
here, conferred with Herman Steen, 
vice president of the Millers Nation- 
al Federation, who has general charge 
of the institute, and Mrs. Clara Geb- 
hard Snyder, director of the institute. 

Representatives attending the 
meeting included Pauline Girard, 
from the East; Ellen B. Rodgers, 
middle west, and Joellyn Vannoy, 
southern states. Miss See Rice, who 
retired July 1 after being the south- 
ern field representative for 10 years, 
also attended the conference. 
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No Prospects for Improvement 
of Car Shortage in Southwest 


Kansas City, Mo.—The boxcar sup- 
ply situation in the Southwest is 
growing gradually worse, and pros- 
pects are dim at the moment for any 
important improvement in the scar- 
city which is retarding wheat move- 
ment from the country and threat- 
ens to curtail mill flour and feed 
shipments. 

Some improvement has been noted 
on Santa Fe lines in the relationship 
of cars received to total needs, but 
this gain is by no means general and 
some places on that system say they 
are worse off than previously. The 
situation on other lines has deteri- 
orated, and the number of blocked 
elevators is increasing. Recent re- 
ports indicated 298 country stations 
blocked on the Santa’Fe, 250 on the 
Rock Island, around 100 on the Mis- 
souri Pacific and about 100 on the 
Union Pacific. The situation on the 
last named line is expected to grow 
worse: as the harvest shifts north- 
ward. 

Railroads maintain that they are 
in -a poorer boxcar position than 
at any.time in recent years. They 
aré loading around 385,000 cars week- 
ly, the highest level in some time, 
and -have only some 700,000 cars 
available, the smallest total in sev- 
eral years and 18,000 less than a 
year ago. The condition of these 
boxcars also is much worse than a 
year ago. . Hope for increased car 
numbers is not great. Railroads have 





about 39,000 cars on order, but no 
important part of this number will 
be available to help out in the grain 
rush. 

The situation has deteriorated to 
the point where mill shipments of 
flour and feed are being hampered 
as well as movement of the new 
wheat crop. No mill is in serious 
difficulty yet, but it will be a hard 
job to apportion the small boxcar 
supplies equitably without shortages 
cropping up somewhere. On one re- 
cent day, the Santa Fe had a deficit 
of 2,238 cars in relationship between 
shippers’ orders and the cars avail- 
able. 

Deliveries of cars from eastern 
lines have fallen far below expecta- 
tions, in spite of the AAR order re- 
quiring greater deliveries to Santa 
Fe. Other lines have no such prior- 
ity as yet and there is no order re- 
quiring speeding up of deliveries from 
southeastern lines to connections in 
the Southwest. 

The Kansas-Missouri River Mills 
and the Kansas City Board of Trade 
are working jointly, with the help of 
Senator Reed of Kansas, to obtain 
more cars for the Southwest, but 
thus, far their efforts have brought 
more assurances of help than actual 
car deliveries. 

Considerable wheat is being piled 
on the ground both on farms and at 
country elevators because of the car 
problem, risking damage at a time 
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when wheat conservation is a prime 
necessity. 
yY ¥ 


Boxcar Priority Denied 

Washington, D. C.—Priority on 
empty boxcars was denied southwest- 
ern elevators blocked through the 
movement of new crop wheat, a De- 
partment of Agriculture transporta- 
tion specialist said last week as he 
minimized importance of the present 
car shortage in that area. 

The priority used last month to 
move bonus wheat into export posi- 
tion is not applicable to the new 
crop, he indicated. The government 
now has enough wheat close to ports 
to meet its foreign requirements. 
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CCC Liberalizes 
Set-Aside Wheat 
Grinding Rules 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. office here has an- 
nounced a ‘liberalization of its pre- 
vious rule on offering of flour to the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration from government set-aside 
wheat. Under the new arrangement, 
a mill may use CCC set-aside wheat 
even if delivered to the mill by rail. 
Previously, only wheat purchased 
from the producer could be ground 
for PMA flour. 

The CCC actually acquires owner- 
ship of set-aside wheat at terminals, 
and the new ruling will not permit 
a mill to acquire such wheat from 
another terminal, however. Wheat 
received by the mill from country ele- 
vators can be offered to the PMA as 
flour. 

The ruling will increase the mill- 
ing opportunities of the industry in 
the Southwest, although it is impos- 
sible to estimate how much wheat 
might be ground this way. The mill 
must be in a position to grind the 
wheat immediately, P. E. Bowers, 
CCC regional director, said, explain- 
ing that such offers. must involve 
wheat already at the mill when the 
flour offer is made. 

A mill which has’ such wheat and 
desires to grind it for the PMA 
should inform the CCC office of the 
amount of wheat it can grind imme- 
diately for export. The CCC will 
then notify L. J. Morgan, PMA flour 
purchasing agent, who will make ar- 
rangements with the mill to. pur- 
chase the flour. 

Although there is no more wheat 
being set aside this week, most mill- 
ers have considerable CCC wheat 
that accumulated before July 1. 
CCC officials have stated that they 
will permit millers to continue to of- 
fer flour to PMA against this wheat 
so long as the agency is not short 
of wheat for overseas shipment, which 
it is not at present. 

L. J. Morgan, PMA flour buyer, 
has wired all mills which have sold 
him flour and not yet delivered it, 
that if the mills are not able to ob- 
tain the subsidy on what they have 
sold PMA, they may invoice the gov- 
ernment buying agency at an addi- 
tional charge of $1.02 to cover the 
loss of the subsidy. 
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PROTEIN FEE INCREASED 


Minneapolis, Minn. — The State 
Grain Inspection Department has 








increased its fee for protein tests 
to $1 each. J 
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Bonus Wheat Loans 
to Mills Extended 
Through July 


Washington, D. C.—Loans of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. bonus wheat to 
mills in hardship position have been 
extended through July, the United 
States Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced June 28. The loan wheat is 
limited to mills. in areas where con- 
sumer bread supplies are short of 
the 85% emergency levels decreed 
by the department. 

Mills can request loan wheat when 
their total wheat and flour stocks 
are less than one half their author- 
ized July grind for domestic distri- 
bution, the department said. The 
authorized grind for July is 85%, up 
10% from the amount allowed in 
June under WFO 144. 

June loans to mills in distress areas 
totaled about 7,500,000 bus through 
June 24, according to department 
figures. Milling representatives esti- 
mated that applications for supplies 
may increase in July, particularly in 
the northern mills, which are not 
yet able to obtain any of the new 
wheat. 

A large part of the loaned wheat 
in June went to mills in the Kansas 
City area, it was said. These mills 
can probably obtain supplies of new 
wheat in July. 

On the other hand, mills around 
Minneapolis, holding up to 21 days’ 
supply on June 1, are now scraping 
the bottom of the barrel, industry 
spokesmen said, and probably will 
qualify for relief wheat. 

¥ ¥ 
CCC Awaits Price Policy 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Actual me- 
chanics of the bonus wheat loan pro- 
gram to mills during July are being 
held up pending a decision on ‘prices 
incident to the expiration of Office 
of Price Administration ceilings, 
James A. Cole, regional Commodity 
Credit Corp. director here, stated 
early this week. Aside from the 
price factor, the loans for the current 
month are ready to begin, he said. 
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Textile Mills, 
Bag Houses 
Out of Market — 


New York, N. Y.—Sales on the 
textile market here, slowed down in 
the past few weeks, came to a com- 
plete halt with the expiration of the 
Office of Price Administration on 
June 30. Practically all of the mills 
withdrew their price quotations and 
the bag houses followed suit, pend- 
ing developments that would bring 
some degree of stabilization to the 
market. 

The markets will be closed Wednes- 
day afternoon and: will not reopen 
until next Monday for the holiday. 

The feeling in the trade here is 
that if OPA is reinstated, new price 
ceilings must reflect higher cotton 
costs. Initial price adjustments are 
now expected to cover existing raw 
cotton costs, bringing them approxi- 
mately 5c over the existing ceilings. 
All responsible houses in the trade 
are discouraging speculation and are 
moving cautiously. 
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OPA VETO COMPLETELY HALTS 
FLOUR SALES AS MILLS WAIT 


Bookings and Shipments Stopped Until Values Can Be 
Established Based Upon Wheat Costs—Light 
Sales Before Veto 


Uncertainty over the outcome of 
the Office of Price Administration ex- 
tension held a damper on flour trade 
throughout last week and the veto 
of the measure by President Truman 
on June 29 brought business to a 
complete standstill. Few millers 
cared to offer flour above the old 
ceilings, due to the possibilities of 
some form of price control being re- 
instated, and at the same time they 
were unwilling to sell at the old 
prices if wheat was going to cost 
them more and the subsidy was to 
be discontinued... The net result was 
a stand-by attitude for awhile to 
await developments. 

The announcement over the week- 
end that the wheat set-aside had 
been ordered out by the United 
States Department of Agriculture was 
good news to millers in areas where 
the new crop is moving, but spring 
wheat mills still are hard pressed 
to obtain grain until the new crop 
starts to market. 


Spring Sales 62% 

Spring wheat mills, operating on 
CCC loan wheat, were able to let 
their domestic trade have a little 
more flour last week and also took 
on some additional government busi- 
ness. This pushed sales for the week 
up to about 62% of capacity, as com- 
pared with 24% the previous week 
and 280% a year ago. After the 
veto of the OPA bill, however, every- 
thing came to a standstill. Mills re- 
ceived a flood of inquiries from their 
customers, but refused to sell or 
bill any more flour until prices have 
been established and this will not 
be possible until they know what 
wheat is going to cost them. 

Southwestern mills sold about 31% 
of capacity last week before the 
OPA veto was known, as compared 
with 15% the previous week and 
268% a year ago. The last year 
figure is indicative of what the vol- 
ume of business usually is at this 
season. About two thirds of the 
bookings were for the baking indus- 
try and about a quarter of the total 
for family trade, with the remaining 
small part for export. Pressure to 
obtain flour has increased, particular- 
ly from the baking industry. A sub- 
stantial number of mills are allocat- 
ing flour on the basis of a propor- 





NEW SOFT WHEAT ARRIVES 
AT INDIANAPOLIS 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The first car of 
1946 Indiana wheat was _ received 
June 28 on the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade from Greene county. The 
wheat graded No. 1 red winter and 
weighed 6014 Ibs bu. It tested 15% 
moisture content and brought the 
ceiling price of $1.9034. Under gov- 
ernment regulations half of the car 
must be sold to the Commodity Credit 
Corp. for relief shipment abroad and 
the other may be retained for domes- 
tic use. Because of dry, hot weather in 
the last two weeks, threshing has 


begun in the state earlier than usual. 
SORA AEN RRP EES I ESOT, 


tion of last year’s purchases by cus- 
tomers. Flour production increased 
moderately, but not evenly, over the 
Southwest. Practically all mills were 
in operation at least some of the 
period. At Kansas City, the rate of 
operations increased only two points 
to 66%, against 64% the previous 
week and 84% a year ago. 


Eastern Situation Serious 


Eastern flour market conditions re- 
main serious. Little flour was mov- 
ing prior to the OPA demise and 
neither buyers nor sellers knew what 
the future would’ bring forth. Buf- 
falo mills were grinding on some 
government loan wheat. Black mar- 
ket flour transactions up to $8 sack 
were reported in New York City. 
Requests for flour poured in on Bos- 
ton mill agents as users’ stocks ap- 
proached the vanishing point. The 
situation was increasingly critical at 
Philadelphia, with no one knowing 
what the results would be under the 
elimination of price controls. Pitts- 
burgh labor groups continued to 
clamor for more bread and flour, but 
only a small amount came into that 
district on old contracts. 

Chicago trade was at a standstill 
both before and after the OPA an- 
nouncement, due to lack of wheat 
for milling. Bakeries feared closures 
of their shops unless relief was re- 
ceived very soon. At Cleveland, the 
flour shortage became so acute that 
bakers petitioned the government to 
release wheat to mills for grinding. 
Jobbers there are almost entirely out 
of flour. The St. Louis market was 
handicapped by lack of wheat, fol- 
lowed by uncertainty surrounding the 
permanence of the OPA elimination. 

In the Southeast, Atlanta reported 
flour business prior to June 29 on a 
makeshift, catch-as-catch-can basis, 
with mill representatives doing their 
utmost to serve regular customers. 
Some jobbers and blenders reported 
getting offers of flour from mills 
which never had served them before, 
indicating some relaxation in the sup- 
ply situation. What the situation 


will be in view of the price control 
end is a moot question. 

Flour production shows an increase 
of 368,906 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour produc- 
tion in the United States, amounted 
to 2,879,628 sacks, compared with 2,- 
510,722 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,587,439 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 2,968,657 sacks and 
three years ago 2,612,044. Produc- 
tion increased 34,000 sacks in the 
Northwest over last week; 198,000 in 
the Southwest; 13,000 in Buffalo; 
80,000 in the central and southeast- 
ern states, and 42,000 sacks in the 
north Pacific Coast. 
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ROBINSON PLACES KANSAS 
CROP AT 209,570,000 BUS 


Kansas City, Mo.—H. L. Robin- 
son, of the Robinson Elevators, Kan- 
sas City, in his June 27 crop report 
boosted the 1946 Kansas wheat crop 
production to 209,570,000 bus. 

“On April 25 we estimated the 
Kansas crop at 191,300,000 bus, then 
reduced it to a possible 167,422,000 
bus,” Mr. Robinson reported. “While 
the increase in our final production 
figures amounts to about 42,000,000 
bus from our May 28 report, it does 
not seem so large when at the same 
time it is considered that it amounts 
to only a little over three bus per 
acre on the acreage left for harvest. 

“Lifegiving rains came at the right 
time over the entire state. Rains 
and temperatures were such at the 
time and place when the plant was 
also at the right stage of develop- 
ment, creating remarkable results. 

“In the southwestern part of the 
state, even where it appeared deteri- 
oration had gone so far as to be 
permanent, the plant still had life 
enough to recuperate and yields are 
in excess of anyone’s expectations. 
In the balance of the state the rains 
came at the right time, and condi- 
tions were such as to produce the 
maximum benefits. While fly dam- 
age is apparent in the eastern half 
of the state, it is not of material 
importance on the small acreage,” 
the report says. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

CONSTRUCTION APPROVED 

Columbus, Ohio.—The Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration has approved 
the construction of a storage building 
by the Lee Milling Co., Coshocton, 
Ohio. The building will cost $75,000. 














Durum Millers Delay Sales Pending 
Settled Wheat Prices; Demand Good 


Durum mills are operating about 
half time on wheat loaned to them 
by the government. They are not 
getting any offerings of cash or to 
arrive wheat, and would not be in- 
terested in the latter until they know 
more about what prices are going to 
be. Millers are merely marking time 
this week, waiting to see what will 
happen. 

Macaroni manufacturers, however, 
seem worried over the scarcity of 
granular offerings, and keep asking 
the mills when they will be able to 
book them for deferred deliveries. 
When free trading is possible again, 
there will be a lot of holes to fill, 
and mills are promised a steady run 
if they can get durum. 

Widespread closings of macaroni 
and noodle factories in the East have 
resulted from the shortage of durum 





granulars, but reopenings are ex- 
pected next week if durum millers 
are able to resume shipments made 
from CCC allocated wheat. Mean- 
while, demand for macaroni products 
is heavy, being accentuated by the 
shortages of meats and rice. Some 
black marketing in export channels 
is reported. 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
PRBS 89-89 oc ccccvcc 155,038 “75 
Previous week ....... 166,691 80. 
BO GEO ee Wacuestses 193,829 92 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-June 20, 1946 .........+.- 9,650,004 
July 1-June 30, 1945 .....--ceees 10,544,601 
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FUTURE FEED TREND 
RATHER UNCERTAIN 


<>— 
Some Easiness Had Been Evident 
Prior to OPA End—Bag Scar- 
city Plagues Mixers 


Formula feed manufacturers still 
are hard pressed to obtain sufficient 
ingredients to maintain operations on 
a scale necessary to fulfill the con- 
tinued heavy demand. A few scat- 
tered reports of reduced pressure for 
supplies filtered in from the eastern 
states and a somewhat easier feed 
grain situation was reported in some 
areas, apparently due to the favor- 
able new crop outlook, but no one 
cares to predict the trend now that 
price controls are off. Scarcity of bags 
continues to plague mixers, with 
some being forced to use odd sizes 
and some switching to paper contain- 
ers because of the shortage of cot- 
tons. 

All feed ingredients for immediate 
use continue difficult to obtain. New 
crop barley and limited amounts of 
southern new oats and grain sor- 
ghums are becoming available, but 
the percentage that can be used is 
reduced by the scarcity of protein 
meals for standard formulas. The 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration index number of wholesale 
feedstuffs for the country as a whole 
was unchanged at 205.6, compared 
with 165 for the corresponding week 
last year. 

At Kansas City millfeeds continue 
to go on a barter basis, making offer- 
ings in regular channels almost a 
blank and in sharp contrast with 
the urgent search for supplies. Lo- 
cal production of millfeeds was again 
increased as more new crop wheat 
became available to millers. Kansas 
City shipments of bran and wheat 
mixed feeds in carlots and mixed 
cars totaled 3,130 tons, compared 
with 2,650 tons a week ago. Carlot 
shipments of manufactured feeds to- 
taled 4,494 tons during the week 
against 4,242 tons a week ago. This 
compares with 6,447 tons for the 
same week last year and 5,393 tons 
for the corresponding week five-year 
(1941-45) average. 

At Minneapolis, a combination of 
urgent demand and restricted pro- 
duction holds feed markets strong. 
Price and quality are secondary mat- 
ters as handlers clamor for feed 
supplies of all kinds. Flour produc- 
tion is up a little but wheat feed 
offerings, except for occasional small 
lots for mill door pick-up, are out of 
the picture. Mills, however, have 
made no new carload commitments 
for some time and thus have gradu- 
ally made inroads on outstanding 
contracts. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 33,695 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. Figures show 
production since March 1, 1946, on 
80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of mill- 
feed being-accepted as the millfeed 
yield per hundredweight of flour. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 29,946 tons 
in the week previous and 58,440 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,596,- 
657 tons as compared with 2,919,092 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
TWO ELEVATORS BURN | 
Hereford, Texas.—Two elevators of 
the Fraser Milling Co., owned by Al- 
ton Fraser, were destroyed by fire 
June 15, with a loss of $195,000. 
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Millers, Grain Trade Cautious 
as Ceiling Controls End 


Unwinding of Trade Restraints Incident to Price Controls 
Necessary to Establish True Competitive Values 


With the expiration of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act at midnight 
June 30 by virtue of President Tru- 
man’s veto of the OPA extension 
measure passed by Congress, ceilings 
on wheat came to an end. Leading 
grain exchanges, in special Sunday 
meetings, rescinded their regulations 
establishing maximum prices on 
grains, but in most instances, pre- 
vious exchange rulings prohibiting 
futures trading were allowed to re- 


main in effect during the transition. 


from controlled to ceiling free trad- 
ing conditions. 

The end of the OPA came so sud- 
denly that millers and grain men 
were caught completely by surprise 
and the first day of trading found 
everyone following a decidedly cau- 
tious policy. Grain men were await- 
ing the attitude of farmers, millers 
were waiting for some word from 
their grain merchandisers, and all 
were waiting to see if the demise of 
the OPA would remain permanent. 
With all normal laws of supply and 
demand so completely inoperative for 
so many months under restrictive 
price control, no one appeared to be 
certain just what wheat is worth in 
a free market. Unwinding of the 
many controls from the producing 
level, through processors and dis- 
tributors and back to the consumer, 
may take some time before actual 
competitive values become estab- 
lished. 

Set-Aside Out 


The USDA on June 30 reduced the 
wheat set-aside percentage under 
WFO 144 to zero for all handlers 
and announced that the CCC would 
offer to buy No. 3 or better wheat 
and No. 4 and No. 5 on test weight 
only at the old ceilings in effect 
June 30. In view of the underlying 
strength in the market, it appears 
that the CCC might get few, if any, 
offerings at that level, which, in 
effect, changes the old ceilings into 
a floor under prices. 

No cash wheat was available for 
trading at Minneapolis but nominal 
quotations at the close of the market 
July 1 were 10c bu higher than the 
old ceiling, at $1.99 bu for No. 1 
northern. Buyers were bidding the 
old ceilings for wheat to arrive, but 
no confirmations were reported. 


Flour Picture Unsettled 


Mills made little or no effort to sell 
flour the first day of free prices, as 
few of them trusted the permanency 
of the initial wheat qiotations. Some 
of them probably will book a few 
sales later in the week, but they will 
be on the basis of price on date of 
shipment. Millfeed appears destined 
for a sharp increase, judging from 
reported $66 ton sales at Kansas 
City, and this must be taken into 
consideration in the flour price struc- 
ture. 

A fair amount of trading in cash 
wheat took place at Kansas City, 
with the cash range nominally 
marked up 14@17c over OPA ceil- 
ings that prevailed June 29. One 
car sold at $2.11 for No. 1, with 
the bulk of transactions centering 
arounnd $2.09. Mills were not ag- 
gressive buyers and those who were 
in the market had ideas generally 
around the $2.05 level. Most pur- 
chases went to order buyers. No 





protein scale was evident, although 
apparently 13% protein brought an 
extra 1@2c.. OPA grade discounts 
seemed to be generally followed. 

Marketing of wheat in the Pacific 
Northwest was at a standstill last 
week. There had been much uncer- 
tainty about continuance of price 
ceilings, and farmers were not will- 
ing to sell their new crop. Grain 
dealers who usually contract new 
crop with millers and feed manufac- 
turers, had not done so this year. 
Harvest will be delayed owing to con- 
tinued showers, with cutting expected 
to start in the earlier districts about 
the middle of July, 10 days later than 
usual. Bumper yields are in pros- 
pect. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CENTRAL KANSAS MILLERS 
GET HEAVY RUN OF WHEAT 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—With virtual- 
ly every country elevator bulging 
with wheat, farmers are trucking 
grain from double the normal dis- 
tances to mills offering storage fa- 
cilities. Long lines of trucks blocked 
traffic here several days last week as 
they waited for unloading at the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co. 

Never before, said President C. C. 
Kelly, has as much wagon wheat 
been unloaded. On one day alone 
160 trucks unloaded, taxing the mill’s 
force. It was necessary to work half 
of some nights cleaning the dump. 

Thurman Sherwood, vice president 
and manager of the Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, said the 
same situation prevailed in Great 
Bend and at several other mills of 
this sector. Farmers are glad to get 
their unexpectedly large yields under 
any kind of cover as few boxcars 
were provided. 

Harvest was virtually completed 





‘in the southern half of Kansas by 


the end of last week and yield re- 
ports continue to dwarf all advance 
forecasts. The crop in this county 
was estimated at 5,500,000 bus. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STEEL WORKERS PROTEST 
BREAD, FLOUR SHORTAGES 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Steel workers 
joined Pittsburgh district coal min- 
ers in a protest against bread and 
flour shortages the past week. 

Regional CIO Director A. J. Fed- 
eroff warned that steel production 
would decrease through loss of effi- 
ciency of steel workers. The grain 
branch of the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington was asked to 
allocate wheat to several district 
milling companies for production of 
flour that would be used in making 
bread for the miners. 

A shipment of 146,500 lbs of flour 
allocated by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration arrived here 
to assure state institutions a month’s 
normal supply of flour. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED SUPERINTENDENT 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Leonard A. 
Zerull has been named superintendent 
of the General Mills Purity Oats 
plant in Keokuk, Iowa, according to 
an announcement by Clarence M. 
Hidding, president of the company’s 
Purity Oats division. Mr. Zerull, who 
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‘ June 25- June 27- 
June 23-29, Previous June 24-30, July 1, July 3, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
EE. Kia eee 66000 ecacnes *552,753 518,350 881,638 648,327 556,621 
on ks hE TEE CEE OP OCE RES Pare 1,187,818 988,866 1,301,341 1,087,825 1,021,266 
SE Pee re ee eee eee 483,265 469,817 488,829 462,952 441,266 
Central and Southeast ........ *302,231 222,420 504,810 399,641 374,805 
North Pacific Coast .......003 *353,561 311,269 410,821 369,912 218,086 
WE: £54 cb iota Sadsee bea 2,879,628 2,510,722 3,587,439 2,968,657 2,612,044 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 71 73 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated. . c July o ‘ 
June June June 25- June 27- June June 
23-29, Previous 24-30, July 1, July 3, 29, 30, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ...... 55 §2 89 65 57 41,591,888 42,664,650 
Southwest ...... 82 68 94 78 73 64,071,553 63,768,845 
| | ere 80 78 81 80 78 26,060,625 25,399,553 
Central and Ss. E. 41 30 64 50 49 27,386,787 19,358,939 
No. Pacific Coast 98 86 100 90 60 17,561,275 19,504,234 
DORM ccvece 70 60 84 * 72 65 176,672,128 170,696,221 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: 
June 23-29 ..... 894,660 756,357 85 
Previous week .. 894,660 588,200 66 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Zeer Se cinsss 814,380 833,452 102 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago.. 814,380 665,082 82 June 23-29 ..... 667,800 *340,820 51 
Five-year BVOTEBO .occcccccccccces 78 Previous week .. 667,800 322,180 48 
Ten-year AVeTABE ....... es eeeeeeee 72 Year ago ...... 667,800 569,792 85 
Kansas City Two years ago.. 660,498 398,908 60 
June 23-29 ..... 364,320 241,924 66 Pive-YOGr GVOTAZO ..cccccccscccces 63 
Previous week .. 364,320 232,034 64 TOM*FORE BVOTERS coc cdiccccecvcsves 50 
Year ago ...... 352,800 297,148 84 *Preliminary. 
Two years ago.. 352,800 249,222 71 
PivOsPORr BVGVESS 6. 6ci.cces cvccoes 70 Minneapolis 
Ten-year average .......-.-.seeees 69 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Wichita capacity output tivity 
June so) . Ree 112,800 113,769 101 June 23-29 ..... 321,360 211,933 66 
Previous week .. aorta “ana r+ Previous week .. 321,360 196,170 61 
OOF GHD. cence ,132 . 9 
Two years ago.. 111,132 83,215 . gee, ee re 6 Sane ” 
Five-year AVeCrTage .....-cccccccees 81 bait years ago.. 318,120 249,419 78 
Ten-year average ...........se0ee 75 BPIVO+YORE GVETERE ..ncccccccccccses 63 
Salina WOUORE BVOTED fo iiccecccccencescs 54 
June 23-29 ..... 84,600 75,768 90 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Previous week 84,600 73,420 87 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Seer BO waves. 80,556 69,580 86 Stentacts North C li T Vi 
Two years ago.. 109,956 90,306 82 ss igige dea a BPOMUG, FSAeneeS, = 
DIVO-FORE BVETEBS. oo o.ccicdccceceed 76 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Ten-year average 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
June 23-29 ..... 225,720 *215,361 95 
Previous week 225,720 193,546 86 
BOGP GBR sccces 269,100 246,800 92 
Two years ago.. 269,100 235,070 87 
Five-year AVETABS ...ccccccscccsic 75 
POMsVORF BVETAGS «onc cvccvcscccsss 64 

*Preliminary. 
Portland District 

June 23-29 ..... 134,200 138,200 103 
Previous week .. 134,200 117,723 87 
TORS GOO occcces 143,200 164,021 115 
Two years ago.. 143,200 134,842 94 
Five-year average .........eeeeeee 84 


Ten-year average 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
June 23-29 ..... 734,106 *302,231 41 
Previous week .. 743,706 222,420 30 
SOP GED .ctsce 795,240 504,810 64 
Two years ago.. 792,240 399,641 50 
BUVO“FORE GVOPGRE o6.60005 8s 8es.ce08 51 
DOU+FORP GVOTEBSG 26 i iccccscccssess 54 


*Preliminary. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
June 23-29 ..... 601,200 483,265 80 
Previous week .. 601,200 469,817 78 
Year ago ...... 600,600 488,829 81 
Two years ago.. 577,416 462,952 80 
FPive-yOGQr GVOTAGS ...cccccccvceves 73 
Ten-year average ..... got eeeeeeee 69 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
seasoh totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by approximately 75% 
flour milling capacity of the territories included). 
31 lbs of millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield 


1946, on 80% extraction basis, 
per hundredweight of flour: 


--—Southwest—, ———Northwest—, -—-Buffalo—, 
Weekly Crop year 
to date production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 
production 


June 23-29 ... 18,411 1,390,231 7,793 
Previous week.. 15,327 7,337 
Two weeks ago 12,557 6,161 
i a ere eee 31,291 1,559,081 17,796 
Ee 26,152 1,518,679 13,078 
a Ce ie 24,681 1,384,915 11,066 
ea ee 23,098 1,239,573 9,310 


Five-yr. average 24,727 1,418,496 11,809 


of the 
Figures show production since March lI, 


---Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


724,480 7,491 481,946 33,695 2,596,657 
7,282 29,946 
7,004 25,722 
865,778 9,353 494,233 58,440 2,919,092 
732,334 8,858 478,535 48,089 2,755,701 
702,158 8,443 425,451 44,190 2,537,204 
628,383 6,595 388,482 39,001 2,279,534 
730,627 8,148 453,729 44,684 2,602,852 





joined General Mills in 1936, has 
served at the Kansas City, Louisville 
and Wichita mills. He was recently 
discharged from the service. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WAREHOUSE BURNS 
Kansas City, Mo.—A stubborn fire 
which took nine hours to subdue de- 
stroyed the interior and contents of 
the building occupied by the Kansas 








City branch of Standard Brands, Inc. 
Nineteen firemen were overcome by 
thick billows of smoke which rolled 
from the building. Stored in the 
warehouse at the time of the fire 
was 10,000 Ibs of yeast and lesser 
quantities of egg yolks and whites, 
frozen fruits, margarine and baking 
powder, all of which were a total 
loss. 
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Exchanges Lift Ceilings; Prices 
Advance Into Higher Ground 


Leading grain exchanges, at spe- 
cial Sunday meetings of their direc- 
tors, rescinded all regulations es- 
tablishing ceiling prices on grains. 
The actions followed the veto by 
President Truman June 29 of the 
Office of Price Administration ex- 
tension measure, which allowed the 
old price control act to expire auto- 
matically at midnight, June 30. 

Most of the exchanges already had 
eliminated trading in futures through 
directives issued early in June and 
these closing orders were allowed to 
stand. The only price restrictions 
on the futures which are still open 
at Chicago are the daily 5c limits 
on fluctuations. These futures in- 
clude the January and March con- 
tracts in corn; July, August, Sep- 
tember, November, December and 
March oats, and November, Decem- 
ber and March barley futures. 

The first ceiling on corn futures 
at Chicago was placed in effect as 
of Jan. 11, 1943, and ranged from 
$1 to $1.00% bu, which compares 
with the most recent one of $1.46%. 
On oats, the first futures ceiling 
was set at 82c bu on Dec. 6, 1943, 
as compared with the one of 88c 
which was in effect up to July 1. 
On the same date, the first barley 
futures ceiling at Chicago was set 
at $1.28 bu, against the most re- 
cent one of $1.35%. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce ordered that all regulations 
heretofore issued by that exchange 
establishing maximum prices for vari- 
ous grains and maximum service 
charges and mark-ups in the Minne- 
apolis market be rescinded effective 
at midnight June 30, 1946. The only 
futures open for trading at Minne- 
apolis are in oats, wheat futures 
trading having been stopped on June 
13 except for purposes of liquida- 
tion, and all trading having been 
prohibited in barley, corn, rye and 
flaxseed futures. 

All futures trading at Kansas City 
was ordered stopped on June 13 and 
remains closed. All of the exchanges 
lifted the ceiling restrictions on cash 
grains and these are not subject to 
daily fluctuation limits. 

Price action was erratic the first 
day of free markets. Minneapolis 
cash wheat was nominally 10c bu 
higher and Kansas City prices were 
nominally 14@17c over the old ceil- 
ings. Lack of cash offerings restrict- 
ed trading. Corn at Minneapolis sold 
60c higher at $2.09. Millfeed at Kan- 
sas City was reported sold at $61 
@66 ton for immediate shipment, as 
compared with the old céiling of 
$36.50. 

Flour mills generally stayed out of 
the market. They are confronted 
with a loss of subsidies amounting 
to 47c bu and they do not know yet 
where wheat prices will stabilize 
themselves. 

A large corn refining company was 
reported to have bid the country 
$1.85 for corn, against the old Chi- 
cago ceiling of $1.46%. Reports 
from Iowa indicated liberal offerings 
of cattle by farmers, with the St. 
Paul market up about $2 cwt on 
July 1. Hogs rose $3@3.75 cwt, a 
record increase for one day. The 
increased livestock offerings were 
said to be cutting back the demand 
for formula feeds and concentrates. 

The American Feed Manufacturers 
Association announced that the gen- 
eral policy of the feed industry will 


be not to increase profit margins on 
poultry and livestock feeds. Under 
this policy, feed prices might rise in 
accordance with increased costs of 
ingredients, but the manufacturers’ 
margin of profit would remain un- 
changed, the association said. 
¥ Y¥ 
Chicago Futures Active 

Chicago, Ill.—Trade in the oat fu- 
tures broadened out to quite an ex- 
tent during the early and middle por- 
tions of the July 1 session, with a 
fair amount of the initial buying be- 
ing credited to covering operations 
on the part of shorts who had not 
anticipated an executive veto on the 
price control extension measure. 

Both July and August oats reached 
the 5c daily limit permissible on the 
up side early in the day, but the more 
deferred oat deliveries were inclined 
to lag on the others. Although the 
late session trade did not assume 
the breadth of that of earlier in the 
day, activity was fairly broad all 
through the session and it was rela- 
tively easy to trade at all times. 
Corn futures activity was limited to 
small amount of business done in the 
March at 5c over the June 29 clos- 
ings; in barley, there was no out- 
right trade and at the last the mar- 
ket was daily limit “bid” at $1.40% 
but with no offerings. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOLF TOURNEY SLATED 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Associat- 
ed Bakers of Minnesota will hold its 
annual golf tournament at the Min- 
neapolis Golf Club July 19. A large 








attendance is expected. Otis Bur- 
chett of the Continental Baking Co. 
is general chairman for the event. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


H. A. BERKEMEYER RESIGNS 


St. Louis, Mo.—Herman A. Berke- 
meyer has resigned as sales manager 
for Saxony Mills, St. Louis, effective 
July 1. 

Mr. Berkemeyer has been connect- 
ed with the flour milling business in 
St. Louis for over 30 years. 

He plans to make a trip to Califor- 
nia, visiting a brother there for a few 
weeks, beyond which he has not made 
definite plans for the future. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LUCIUS P. LITTLE, SMALL 
MILL LEADER, SUCCUMBS 


Memphis, Tenn.—Lucius P. Little, 
80, leader of small mill interests 
more than a quarter of a century 
ago, died here June 27. Mr. Little 
was chiefly known for his instru- 
mental role in organizing the Com- 
munity Millers Association in 1918. 

Among other interests absorbing 
Mr. Little was the Alsop electrical 
process of flour bleaching. As part 
owner of the patent process, he or- 
ganized the Alsop Flour Process, Ltd., 
in London, and was chairman of its 
board of directors. He remained in 
England until 1909. 

While in London Mr. Little also 
became interested in the “midget 
marvel” self-controlled roller flour 
mill and arranged for the establish- 
ment of the Anglo-American Mill 
Co. plant at Owensboro, Ky., his home 
city. He organized the company in 
1910 with a capital stock of $100,000 
and was its first president. 

Mr. Little sold his interest in the 
Anglo-American Mill Co. in 1930, at 
which time its capital stock was $3,- 
000,000, built up out of its earnings. 

















New Crop Quality Unchanged, 
Southwestern Chemists Report 


Kansas City, Mo. — Information 
gathered by the Southwest Cereal 
Chemists Crop Reporting Committee 
during the past week showed that 
there has been very little change in 
the over-all characteristics of the new 
crop of hard winter wheat moving to 
market. Protein content of the wheat 
continues to run low, but reports 
thus far have not been received from 
sections of Kansas that produce high- 
er protein wheats. There was a good 
attendance at the second meeting of 
the committee which was held in 
Kansas City, June 27. 

The committee’s second report fol- 
lows: 

“The protein of the new crop con- 
tinues to run low. The Enid Board 
of Trade Laboratory has obtained an 
average of 11.26% protein on 10,317 
cars of wheat. The Kansas State 
Grain Inspection Department has an 
average of 10.78% protein on 6,192 
cars. It is obvious from these fig- 
ures that bakers can expect a much 
lower protein flour on this crop. 

“Despite a large harvest, wheat ac- 
tually becoming available to the mills 
remains scarce with little opportunity 
of selecting and blending wheat. It is 
necessary for the mills to grind what- 
ever wheat they can obtain and stocks 
of wheat are being built up very, 
very slowly. 

“The characteristics of the flour 


have not changed materially from. 


those observed and reported last 
week. The new wheat flour continues 





to be of low protein content and 
care must be used in handling it. 
The mixing time remains critical as 
shown both in baking tests and as 
indicated by recording dough mixer 
curves. Absorption is low, but in line 
with the protein content. No major 
adjustment is necessary in sponge 
fermentation time ‘but floor time 
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should be watched in case a rather 
lean formula is used. As reported 
last week, there is no need to in- 
crease the amount of yeast food used 
and since the mills are controlling the 
diastatic level of the flour, it will not 
be necessary to change the diastatic 
supplements which the baker has 
been accustomed to using. The ma- 
jority of the samples show a negative 
or no response to the addition of bro- 
mate when baked according to the 
A.A.C.C. test baking method. Lower 
volume of loaf can be anticipated from 
the flour moving at the present time. 

“Due to rains over a considerable 
area, harvest has been further de- 
layed and also due to a boxcar short- 
age very little wheat has moved in 
the past week from new territory. 
Certain areas of Kansas have some 
higher protein wheat but the amount 
of this which will be available has 
not been determined. As yet there is 
no information reported by any of 
our members on wheat from northern 
and western Kansas. Information 
should be available soon from these 
sections and a better over-all picture 
of the crop can soon be made. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wet Corn Millers 
Get Corn for Wheat 
Offer From USDA 


Washington, D. C.—Wet corn mill- 
ers were told by the Department of 
Agriculture on June 28 that 6,000,000 
bus of corn obtained by the depart- 
ment under the recent bonus plan 
will be made available to them dur- 
ing July. 

The corn will be supplied immedi- 
ately to processors on a loan basis, 
the processors to return a bushel of 
wheat for each bushel of corn bor- 
rowed. The corn will be made avail- 
able on the basis of most essential 
need for starch and other corn prod- 
ucts by industries manufacturing 
pharmaceuticals, textiles, paper and 
other goods, and by leather tanners. 

Release of that amount of corn to 
the millers, department officials stat- 
ed, will not interfere with current 
shipping schedules. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED FIRM INCORPORATED 


Cincinnati, Ohio. — The Botkins 
Grain and Feed Co. here has been 
incorporated with $300,000 capital. 

















Wheat Loans to Bakers Upset 
Normal Flour Distribution 


Kansas City, Mo.—Millers are ap- 
prehensive over recent instances of 
specific wheat allocations to bakers 
by the Commodity Credit. Corp. to 
meet shortage situations, with a spe- 
cific mill named to grind the flour. 
Growth of this practice will soon 
make chaos out of the normal flour 
distribution pattern that many mill- 
ers are trying to maintain, based on 
a percentage of last year’s distribu- 
tion. 

A recent instance in point is a 
substantial allocation of CCC wheat 
authorized by the Department of 
Agriculture to four wholesale bakers 
in a large eastern city with produc- 
tion specified for a particular milling 
company. The allocation was made 
on the basis of flour shortage in the 
eastern city and the need to maintain 
bread production there. 





A miller who grinds wheat on this 
basis must count it in his domestic 
distribution quota. In effect then, 
such an allocation means depriving 
some other baker who is a customer 
of that miller from a part of the 
flour he otherwise would get. In in- 
stances of CCC allocations of this 
kind, some of the bakers who are 
allotted the wheat may be customers 
of the miller named while others may 
not. 

So far there have not been many 
instances of this kind in the South- 
west, although some allocations have 
been made in small amounts to deficit 
sections in the intermountain area. 
All wheat so allocated must be re- 
paid by the miller at a later date, 
which is another factor that leaves 
the miller unhappy. 
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Gain in Cash Farm Income May 


Cause Farmers to Hold Wheat 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Cash farm in- 
come in the Federal Reserve Bank 
ninth district states registered a gain 
of 20% in the first quarter of 1946 
as compared with the same period 
of 1945, a report released by the 
bank’s economists on June 27 re- 
vealed. This sharp intrease is part- 
ly the result of increased marketings 
and partly due to higher farm prices 
compared with a year earlier. 

The recent sharp increases in grain 
prices, plus the bonus incentives to 
sell wheat, indicates a continued ex- 
pansion in farm income during the 
current quarter, the report says. 

Cash farm income during the last 
half of the year will depend largely 
on the size of the new crop and the 
proportion marketed before Jan. 1. 


Farmers May Hold Wheat 


Farmers are fully aware of the 
tight grain situation that prevails 
now, and which is likely to con- 
tinue for some time. They may 
reason that it will pay to hold grain 
off the market this fall and early 
winter in the hopes of getting high- 
er prices later on. That is what 
happened last year. 

Farmers may reason that with car- 
ry-over of old wheat almost at rec- 
ord lows, not only here but in other 
major wheat producing countries, 
and with the demand for wheat what 
it is, they will have nothing to lose 
by holding their wheat. This may 
have some tendency to even out sea- 
sonal marketings of wheat to some 
extent this year. 

Livestock slaughter in the third 
quarter this year probably will be 
heavy. This would reflect unfavor- 
able feeding ratios that now exist. 
Some liquidation of livestock herds 
may occur because of poor pasture 
and feed conditions. Liquidation of 
livestock, while temporarily increas- 
ing cash farm income, will result 
in reduced livestock inventory and 
farm incomes later on, the report 
continues. 


Livestock Main Source 


The major source of cash farm 
income in the ninth district is from 
the sale of livestock and livestock 
products. Approximately two thirds 
of total cash farm income during 
1945 was from this-source. 

North Dakota is the only state 
in the district where income from 
crops in 1945 was higher than it 
was from livestock and _ livestock 
products. Here about two thirds 
was from crops and one third from 
livestock. About 42% of North Da- 
kota’s cash farm income last year 
was from the sale of one com- 
modity—wheat. 

In the ninth district part of Wis- 
consin practically the entire cash 
farm income is from livestock and 
livestock products—particularly from 
dairying. 

There is a great variation in type 
of farming in the different states and 
among areas within a state. A 
glance at the accompanying table 
showing sources of farm income il- 


lustrates the wide variation from 
state to state. 

Cash farm income in the ninth 
district follows a fairly definite sea- 
sonal pattern. The trend from month 
to month is fairly even during the 
first half of the year, which reflects 
steady marketings of livestock and 
livestock products. Starting in July, 
however, a sharp increase in cash 
farm income occurs. This is a re- 
flection of the movement of new 
crop grains, particularly wheat, to 
market. 

Cash farm income during August, 
September and October usually runs 
50 to 90% higher compared with 
the average for the first half of the 
year. The price of wheat and the 
size of the crop exerts an important 
influence on farm~income during 
these late summer months. Season- 
al increases in marketings of cattle 
and lambs off grass in September 
and October also tend to swell cash 
farm income at this period, particu- 
larly in South Dakota and Montana, 
where beef cattle production is es- 
pecially important. 

In general there appears to be no 
slackening in the domestic demand 
for farm products. Civilian demand 
apparently is as high as it was in 
war time. Nine million more peo- 
ple in the United States now, com- 
pared with 1939, indicates a broader 
domestic market for farm produce. 

If to the accelerated domestic de- 
mand for farm products is added 
the current foreign demand, it be- 
comes evident why food supplies are 
short and farm prices high. 


Exports Heavy 


Exports of United States farm 
products in the first quarter of 1946 
were approximately 16% of total 
food production. Most food exports 
at present are for relief purposes. 
During 1945 approximately 10% was 
sent out under lend-lease and regu- 
lar export. Before the war less than 
4% was exported. 

Total wheat exports in 1946 may 
approach 40% of this year’s wheat 
production. Twenty-five per cent of 
the 1946 wheat crop is marked for 
export. Commitments have been 
made to export about 1,600,000,000 
Ibs of meat and nearly 1,000,000,000 
Ibs of fats and oils during 1946. 
About 600,000,000 lbs of meat went 
out during the first quarter this 
year. Before the war we exported 
only about 115,000,000 lbs of meat 
on an annual basis, and we exported 
very little fats and oils. 

It is this expanded domestic de- 
mand and our efforts to alleviate 
famine conditions in foreign coun- 
tries that have put pressure on farm 
prices. When foreign relief ship- 
ments of food are substantially re- 
duced, as they probably will be soon- 
er or later, this pressure on prices 
will be reduced and farm prices 
probably will register weakness. 
Much will depend, of course, upon 
the level of farm production in the 
years ahead and the extent to which 
domestic employment is maintained, 
the report adds. 


JANUARY-MARCH CASH FARM INCOME* (in thousands of dollars) 


1935-1939 

State— Average 
Chests sa pedavacicdie ens $ 76,843 
ET TET eee ee 17,388 
NI” 6. 9.6-9'0:0 0.0 446489540005 23,345 
EE Sais vb. seas 5s 0 b0K0.0% 6 00 00 12,874 
eee 148,196 
65-5 ots b.0 046 bes 0.06 6 1,680,482 


*Data from 
**Includes 15 counties in Michigan and 26 


“The Farm Income Situation,” 


1946 in % 

1945 1946 of 1945 

$ 187,402 $ 212,785 114% 
62,974 78,784 125 
67,802 108,143 159 
42,342 41,320 98 
405,440 486,502 120 
4,502,000 4,486,000 100 

United States Department of Agriculture. 


counties in Wisconsin. 
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SAMPLERS, STRICTLY EXPERT—Here Fred Poehlmann, past presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Bakers Association, Inc., tests sweet goods baked 
specially for a display at the recent annual convention and trade exposi- 
tion of the association in Milwaukee, and compares his semi-official but 
expert judgment with that of W. D. Metutyre, wholesaler of Eau Claire, 


Wis. 


(Milwaukee Journal photograph). 





Bread, Flour Ration Plan for 
Britain Arouses Sharp Protests 


London, Eng.—Great Britain will 
ration bread and flour beginning July 
21, according to an announcement 
made by Minister of Food John 
Strachey in the House of Commons 
June 27. Announced reason for the 
action was the government’s desire 
to insure fair distribution of bread 
and flour to everybody in view of 
the present grave world cereal short- 
age. 

The minimum saving under the 
plan has been estimated at 250,000 
tons of wheat per year. 

Most adults will receive nine 
ounces of bread daily. Male manual 
workers will receive 15 ounces and 
women laborers and expectant moth- 


NOVEL BREAD-SAVING 
PLAN ADOPTED 


A novel bread-saving plan adopt- 
ed by a large downtown hotel in 
Omaha has caused considerable com- 
ment and good will advertising 
among Omaha bakers and millers. 
Sam Josephson, manager of the Hill 
Hotel, announced his plan to have 
customers advise his waitresses 
whether or not they wish to be 
served with an order of bread. Un- 
der the plan, if the customer did not 
want bread 5c would be deducted 
from the bill. Bakers believe the 
plan will soon be adopted by the 
city’s other large eating establish- 
ments. 








ers will receive 11. Children under 
one year of age will be allowed two 
ounces daily; children one to’ five 
years old, four ounces; children, five 
to 11 years, eight ounces, and those 
11 to 18 years, 12 ounces, 

The announcement has been se- 
verely criticized by Winston Church- 
ill, who now leads the Conservative 
opposition. He described it as the 
gravest step ever made in Parlia- 
ment in peacetime and demanded im- 
mediate debate and a statement, so 
far withheld, on Britain’s stocks and 
world movement of cereals. 

Bakers holding an annual conven- 
tion at Hastings called an emergen- 
cy meeting to discuss the situation. 
Much public irritation at the meas- 
ure is reported and concerted pro- 
tests are expected to be made. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FLOUR EXTRACTION RATE 
RAISED TO 822% IN PERU 


The flour extraction rate in Peru 
has been raised from 75 to 82%% 
by government directive to conserve 
wheat supplies and reduce import re- 
quirements during the present world 
shortage of the bread grain. 

The order became effective April 
11, according to officials in the divi- 
sion of foreign crops and markets, 
U. S. Department of State. 

Peru normally is dependent on im- 
ported wheat for about 50% of its 
needs. 
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PIKES 
PEAK 
BAKERY 
FLOURS 










Now. of course, all flour is milled ac- 
cording to government regulations, but 
the same strict laboratory control and 
high-altitude wheat that have always 
made PIKES PEAK Bakery Flour so 
dependable are combined to bring you 


BETTER 80% extraction flour. 


General Offices: DENVER, COLO. 





Will be 
Back Again 


to Serve 


You Better 
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T ue carefully planned production 
cycle of Dixie-Portland flours is your 
guarantee always of superior quality 
based on milling skill and production 
efficiency. For family trade, for bread 
and cracker bakers — Dixie-Portland 
flours are widely known for better 
performance. 









UR COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS Co. e FLOUR MILL * FLOUR MILLS 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Es TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CW'S. 
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The Good St. Joseph 


SISTER of the Poor called at the 

shop of a Chicago baker. She 
told him that the Sisters had been 
receiving bread by donations from the 
stores, but the supply had been cut 
off because of the bread shortage. 
There was hardly enough bread for 
those who could pay, she said; and 
there was none for the poor. 

She told the baker that if he would 
give her some bread, she would pray 
to St. Joseph for him. 

“T do not have bread to give,” the 
baker replied, “but I can give you 
money.” 

“The poor cannot eat money,” she 
told him. “It is bread they need.” 

The baker then gave her a few 
loaves. 

Smilingly he said: “I do not know 
much about St. Joseph, Sister; but if 
by chance St. Joseph has any influ- 
ence with the flour millers, I would 
deeply appreciate anything he can do, 
for we bakers need flour to live, just 
as the poor need bread. If St. Jo- 
seph can get me some flour, I'll give 
you all the bread you need.” 

He carried the loaves he had given 
her out to the station wagon and 
helped her load it. 

Re-entering his shop he was hand- 
ed a telegram. It was from a flour 
miller in Missouri, and this it what 
it said: 

“Unexpectedly find we can let you 
have carload of flour, and it is now 
on its way.” 

The telegram was from a city in 
Missouri—St. Joseph.—Dale Harrison 
in the Chicago Sun. 


Enterprising Tycoon 


ETERMINED not to let a bak- 
ers’ strike interfere with his sell- 

ing hamburgers, Roy H. Scrivner of 
Springfield, Mo., is serving buns and 
bread to his customers air-freighted 
from California at a cost of $119.32. 
Mr. Scrivner opened his new drive- 
in restaurant May 27. Just as he got 





started, bakers in southwestern Mis- 
souri went on strike and in a few 
days the bread shortage in Spring- 
field was acute. 

For days Mr. Scrivner, his family 
and friends scoured the countryside 
for bread, but results were discourag- 
ing. Then he called on a friend in 
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Los Angeles for help. The friend 
bought 200 loaves of sandwich bread 
and 80 doz buns and air-freighted 
them to Kansas City. Mr. Scrivner 
and a friend flew to Kansas City in 
the latter’s plane and brought the 
baked goods’ to Springfield. He 
planned to have a duplicate consign- 
ment follow by railway express, but 
he hasn’t increased the cost of ham- 
burgers to his customers. 

“I hope I break even,” he said. 
“But if I don’t I’ll charge it off to 
good will, or something like that.” 


BDlying Farmers 


ARMERS are taking to the air. 

The light plane, these farmers 
have discovered, can be landed in a 
pasture, hangared in a barn, and used 
in many ways to save time, money, 
and make farming a more pleasant 
way of life. 

No one knows for sure just how 
many farmers have licenses to fly or 
own planes, but many light plane 
manufacturers are confident that 
from 50 to 70% of their postwar sales 
will be to farmers. In Iowa alone 
Aeronautics Commission officials es- 
timate that 8,500 farm folks are now 
flying! This is 85% of all the fliers 
in the state. 

Consider the astounding growth of 
Flying Farmers Associations. First 
came the Flying Farmers of Okla- 
homa, organized in 1944 with 38 
charter members. Last August 257 
planes, more than half of them farm- 
owned, came swarming down from 
the sky for Flying Farmers’ Day at 
Oklahoma A. & M. College. 

The Oklahomans really started 
something. Early this year, more 
than 400 Nebraska farmers and some 
500 Iowa farmers formed similar as- 
sociations. And many other states 
have either organized or expect to 
organize soon. 

So much enthusiasm has_ been 
aroused that a National Association 
of Flying Farmers has been formed 
and will hold its first meeting Aug. 
1 and 2 at Stillwater, Okla. It is ex- 
pected that 500 to 700 farm planes 
will fly in for the big event.—Cam- 
eron Hervey in Farm Journal. 


History Records Gamines 


HIS food shortage, that is so criti-. 

cal in Europe and Asia, is not 
something new in history: Man has 
battled famine almost since the be- 
ginning of time. Scarcely a century 
has passed without widespread star- 
vation and death in some part of the 
globe. 

It was around 1708 B. C. when 


one of the first recorded famines 
took its toll in Egypt. That was the 
famous seven-year famine described 
in Genesis, and predicted by Joseph, 
who interpreted Pharaoh’s dream 
about the “seven good kine” and the 
“seven ill-favored kine.” And, just 
as Joseph had foreseen, “the seven 
years of dearth began to come... 
and the famine was all over the face 
of the earth.” 

Although Joseph staved off the 
worst of the famine by storing grain 
during the seven years of plenty, suc- 
ceeding generations haven’t been so 
lucky or foresighted. One historian 
counted 450 famines between 1000 
and 1855. Another found four major 
food shortages in the 9th century, 
two in the 11th and five in the 12th. 

Deaths have been counted in the 
millions, especially in India, where 
entire provinces were depopulated 
and survivors driven to cannibalism 
some 900 years ago, and as recently 
as 1901 when a million Indians 
starved to death despite the expendi- 
ture of some £10,000,000 on relief. 

India, China and Russia all have 
suffered unusually high death tolls 
from famines recurring frequently be- 
cause of primitive agriculture, bad 
transportation and susceptibility to 
drouth. In India, where famine has 
been called “an exceptional aggrava- 
tion of a normal misery,” the failure 
of monsoon rains in a single locality 
has been known to precipitate a ca- 
tastrophe. One third of Bengal’s popu- 
lation, for example, starved to death 
in 1770 because the rains ceased too 
soon the year before.—The New York 


Times. 


It’s against the law to sell dough- 
nut holes in the city of Neligh, Neb., 
the holes being the little rounds cut 
out of doughnut centers. 


The Size of Shoes 


ET you never dreamed that grain 
had anything to do with deter- 
mining shoe sizes. But it’s true. Shoe 
sizes are determined by an ingenious 
system of measurement set up a long, 
long time ago, by decree that three 
barley corns taken from the center 
of the ear and placed end to end 
equalled an inch. The decree was 
made by King Edward in 1324. 
The longest normal foot equalled 
39 barley corns, early shoemakers 
discovered. Divided by three barley 
corns, they called this “size 13.” Then 
they worked backwards, dropping one 
third of an inch for full sizes and 
varying half sizes one sixth of an 
inch. It’s still just a matter of bar- 
ley corns, as modern shoemakers use 
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the same measurements when they 
cut shoe soles today! 


One Really Good Guy 
ECENTLY, in Kansas City, Mo., 
/ a reporter came upon a terrific 
traffic jam at one of the city’s busiest 
intersections. Investigating, he was 
amazed to see a man passing out 
bread to pedestrians, gratis. It took 
place during the 10-day bakers’ 





strike, when the city was  bread- 
hungry. The Good Samaritan re- 
fused to give the reporter his name. 
His only statement was: 

“This bread’s on me. There’s got- 
ta be at least one good guy left in the 
world, hasn’t there?” 


Partiality 


HE late Charles P. Steinmetz, 
wizard of electricity, was so good 
he wrote his own check while em- 
ployed by General Electric and so 
devoted to his work that he was 
reluctant to take time out for meals. 
Then he ate only sparingly. His 
friends worried about him and, in an 
effort to stimulate his appetite, often 
tempted him with all kinds of delica- 
cies, but with little success. One day 
they offered him several sugar-coated 
cream puffs and delightedly watched 
as he eagerly devoured them. 
“Why didn’t you tell us you liked 
cream puffs?” they demanded. 
“Oh, I don’t like them,” he said 
with a grimace. “It’s just that I’m 
partial to the yellow inside.” 


Banners of Freedom 


Wheat that I have planted now is 
growing tall, 

Bends against the elements, 
flows, and dips; 

Bursts into full bearded heads comes 
summer over all, 

Promises full measure against my 
fingertips. 

Sings a marching song to me who 
wades above my knees, 

Shimmers in the sun and rain where 
battle landmarks stand, 

Waving as victorious as Old Glory 
in the breeze, 

Banners too of freedom o’er our land. 


Beulah M. Huey 


rises, 
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FOR HOW LONG? 


[= continued strikes by employees of the 
baking industry, together with recurring re- 
ports of other pending work stoppages, recalls 
to mind the report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission made to the President in April in which 
the distinguished commission took the baking 
industry to task for gross waste of bread, based 
on conditions in 1942, by reason of consignment 
selling practices, stale returns and other harmful 
trade practices. These, it estimated, caused the 
loss of enough bread to feed more than two mil- 
lion people a third of a loaf a day for a whole 
year. 

This, said the commission quite truthfully, was 
a most unhappy state of affairs. It further em- 
phasized that it threatens the “existence of small 
bakers, foredooms new ventures to failure and 
promotes regional monopolistic control.” Conclud- 
ing its critical survey, it suggested that what was 
most needed in the industry was “fair and equi- 
table conditions in the interest of consumes and 
making available to veterans of a field of useful 
business in which they would have a fair chance of 
success.” 

Which, with a trifling jump of 90 days, brings 
us to the current situation in the baking industry 
and to consideration of its present operation by 
government regulation “under fair and equitable 
conditions in the interest of consumers” and its 
“making available to veterans of a field of useful 
business in which they would have a fair chance 
of success.” 

Perhaps we can best get a proper slant on this 
latter desideratum by imagining a returned vet- 
eran investing his savings and the proceeds of his 
GI loan in a bakery and pitching in to realization 
of his “fair chance of success.” ‘What does he 
find? What, no flour? What, that little dab 
of sugar? What, no shortening? No butter 
even? What, bakery workers on strike? Engi- 
neers, too? No wagon drivers either? No 
pans to make little loaves? No profit in this 
here business even if I could get flour, sugar, 
shortening, butter, workers and drivers, pans 
and equipment and no place to sell at a profit 
this side of black market or under-the-counter. 

Surely this would be something of a puzzler 
for the returned veteran even with experience 
as an army baker. But what would it be if he 
put his trust in the government’s idea that bak- 
ing offered “a fair chance of success to the vet- 
eran” and his baking experience had been limited 
to handling a bulldozer on an abandoned broad 
highway enterprise in Alaska, or building a pipe- 
line from a dry field in Canada or a “good neigh- 
bor’ railroad in the antipodes or fighting the 
nation’s enemies here, there and everywhere? 
Anybody’s guess.is as good as ours, but ours is 
that there would be another veteran with a new 
and wholly justifiable grouch. 

And if youthful ambition should thus come 
to disaster as a result of faith in Mother Gov- 
ernment, what of the thousands of experienced 
and capable men who by their own ability, en- 
terprise, diligence and thrift have risen to the 
status of “small business men,” not merely 
through promise of a “fair chance of success” 
but because of tested and proved competence 
with no aid from government? And now, turn 
where they will, they find only difficulties—not 
difficulties associated with our cherished system 
of free enterprise with opportunity afforded for 
“the least of these,” but insurmountable prob- 
lems each and every one of which is the result 
of our new formula of managed economics mush- 
roomed into government control and direction of 
all things on the basis of “do it—or else.” 

Is it useless to recite these things? Surely 
not, For, all in good time, they will be changed 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
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The first 10 amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States are known as the “Bill of 
Rights.” The ninth of these amendments con- 
cerns the individual rights: not listed in the Con- 
stitution. Lest you have forgotten, here is the 
text: “The enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights shall not be construed to deny or 
disparage others retained by the people.” 
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either (which would be a very great misfortune) 
by the crash of the new system, or by resent- 
ment of America’s millions against being har- 
ried and herded by well-intentioned but hope- 
lessly inept and bungling public servants am- 
bitious to create a new Utopia out of a nation 
which has grown great solely by the honesty, 
industry and thrift of ordinary men and women 
continued through 200 years. 

Few among us can doubt that “there will al- 
ways be an America.” Yet at the moment many 
of us are justifiably wondering just what kind 
of America it will turn out to be, but with a cer- 
tain comforting confidence that the decision rests 
with this present generation—quite possibly with- 
in the next few years. 


IF YOUR HONORS PLEASE 


W HILE it is altogether unlikely that the pro- 
posal of Senator Eastland of Mississippi and 
Senator Bridges of New Hampshire that the Con- 
stitution be so amended as to retire from the Su- 
preme Court bench all but three of President 
Roosevelt’s political appointments to that one-time 
august body, the proposal serves to make articu- 
late the widespread public resentment against the 
steadily declining prestige of the court due to the 
absence of fitness of several of the Roosevelt ap- 
pointments. This recently culminated in the un- 
covering of the disgraceful feud between Justices 
Black and Jackson. 

Not even the most devoted follower of the late 
President Roosevelt can dehy that the former 
prestige of the United States Supreme Court has 
steadily declined to the point where it commands 
respect solely because of its authority under the 
Constitution and almost not at all because of its 
own acts and decisions through the past few years. 
In this brief interval it has ruthlessly reversed and 
overridden 13 previous classic decisions of the 
court, as compared with 35 reversals in all the 
previous 150 years. 

All of this, of course, dates from the presidential 
charge that the court’s decisions were merely the 
opinions of nine old men, which opinions should 
therefore be nullified by appointment ofan addi- 
tional six lively youngsters who should proceed to 
make the law fit political wishes instead of politi- 
cal wishes being made to conform with the basic 
law of the land. This grandiose but altogether 
disgraceful scheme, to prostitute the high court 
failed because a long subvervient Congress found 
courage to defeat it. President Roosevelt there- 
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after fell into what he doubtless regarded as the 
good fortune of being able to replace one by one 
seven judges with appointees, few of whom were 
learned in law but all of whom fitted into his pat- 
tern of social and economic reforms. 


Since that time there never has been any doubt 
in the minds of reasonably intelligent and observ- 
ing peoples that what had long been regarded as 
the world’s greatest, most powerful and most re- 
spected tribunal would sooner or later lose pres- 
tige. Today it is, in the measure of public respect, 
at an all-time low. There also is evidence of sad 
lack of confidence in its wisdom by members of 
the bar, while in the usefulness of its decisions as 
a guide to subordinate courts it possesses all of 
the incomprehensible confusion of lines, angles and 
grotesque figures of a Dali picture. 

In the normal course of events, and especially 
considering the span of human life, it appears un- 
likely that judicial standards of the nation’s high- 
est tribunal will be greatly heightened within less 
than half a generation. There is perhaps some 
solace to be found in the circumstance that Justice 
Frankfurter, new deal guide and legal counsellor 
of the Roosevelt administration and the man who 
supplied it with brains filled with novel ideas like 
water from a tap, has quite obviously yielded his 
own dreams as an economic inventor to his re- 
spect for law. Indeed he has, in several recent 
instances, become what, in contrast with the 
“progressive” ideas of many of his associates, may 
be quite fairly interpreted as conservative. 


THE CASE FOR THE OPPOSITION 


yy 408 H. G. L. STRANGE, distinguished au- 

thority on grain production and marketing, 
challenges the argument that free world prices for 
Canadian grown wheat would be a bad thing for 
producers because, following the pattern of 1920 
and the years following, they would be injured by 
later lower prices. He points out that, following 
1920, wheat prices declined 59%, potatoes 84%, 
cotton 81%, jute 64%, tin 64%, rubber 64% and 
lead 59%. His conclusion is that keeping the price 
of wheat under world level now could have no 
possible effect upon actual or relative prices in 
later years so that the net result of the govern- 
ment’s price policy is that wheat growers in Can- 
ada merely have lost approximately 50c bu, or 
well over $100,000,000, which they might well have 
put into their pockets. 


POLITICAL STORY —Should this little 
story, which may be an antique, offend any reader 
because of appearance of partisan bias, he may 
change the party names about to suit his own 
faith and no harm done. The incident concerns a 
Yankee who became stranded in Florida and 
undertook to thumb a ride home. The driver of 
the first car that displayed Samaritan interest 
by slowing down asked, “Republican or Demo- 
crat?” The honest reply was “Republican.” 
Whiz went the car, gathering speed. The ex- 
change of question and answer was repeated with 
three more drivers, by which time the wayfarer 
noted that the gathering darkness counselled less 
frankness, so to the next driver he quickly re- 
plied, “Dimmycrat.” “Hop in,” said the driver. 
Then a mile or two farther on he pulled up to 
the side of the road and told his guest that the 
fellow living there had a nice patch of water- 
melons and how about crawling through the fence 
and snitching a couple? Which the wayfarer 
obligingly did and then, climbing back into the 
car, said, “Well, I’ll be damned, here I’ve been 
an upright Republican all my life and now I’ve 
been a Democrat no more’n 15 minutes and al- 
ready stealing watermelons.” 
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Duck Limits May Be 
Reduced, Too 


The ‘‘squeeze” is on duck bag limits, too. 
Like flour, there just aren’t enough ducks 
to go around, according to A. C. (Pop) 
Glassell, president of Ducks Unlimited. So 
the daily bag limit may have to be reduced 
to five or six ducks this fall, he says. This 
is a 40 to 50 percent reduction. 





Likewise, with today’s flour limitations, we 
have no white flour available in our well 
known brands . . . only limited quantities of 
the emergency “80%” grade, which we are 
endeavoring to allopate equitably 











There'll Never Be a Limit 
on the Quality of These 
Well-Known Flour Brands... 


NORTHERN STAR FLOUR 
SUNBEAM FLOUR 
MINNESOTA QUEEN FLOUR 
BROADCAST FLOUR 

CRITIC FLOUR 

GLORIA FLOUR = j/\/ 
BAKERS’ SPECIAZ7_ \\ \ 
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CHICAGO OFFICE: 


KELLY FLOUR COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Telephone: Superior 1053 
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YOU CAN ALWAYS 


COUNT ON 


‘Heart of Amel 


QUALITY 


For unsurpassed values in bak- 


ing quality of flour, you can 


always rely on HEART OF 
AMERICA. | It is backed with 
the best of milling skill and 
equipment, vital Factors in this 
emergency period of wheat and 


flour shortages. 


Tae ee 
EY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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BOSTON OFFICE: 


SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP, 


1209 Statler Building 
Telephone: Hubbard 8340 
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Wheat, Flour Gained First Rank 


in February UNRRA Food Relief 


Foodstuffs have always ranked 
first in the value of total United 
States United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration exports, 
according to the Department of Com- 
merce. The proportion of foodstuffs 
to the total value of UNRRA ex- 
ports from the United States rose to 
80% in January, 1946, from 56% for 
the 12 months of 1945. The propor- 
tion fell to 72% in February. In Jan- 
uary, 1946, meats and fats, includ- 
ing army “K” rations, were the most 
important single item exported, rep- 
resenting 42% of all United States 
UNRRA exports by value. In Febru- 
ary, 1946, however, meats and fats 
receded to only 20% of all United 
States UNRRA exports. 

Shipments of wheat and wheat 
flour gained first rank and amounted 
to one quarter of the total UNRRA 
exports in February, 1946. In Feb- 
ruary, 1946, a major part in United 
States UNRRA exports was assumed 
by dehydrated soups which rose to 
11,706,000 lbs from only 720,000 lbs 
in January. 


Europe the Main Recipient 


In 1945, 91% of United States 
UNRRA shipments by value went to 
Europe other than Russia, 5% to the 
U.S.S.R. (Byelorussian S.S.R. and 
Ukrainian S.S.R.), and 4% to China. 
The year 1946 brought considerable 
changes in the distribution of Unit- 
ed States UNRRA aid. In the first 
_ quarter, United States UNRRA help 
to the U.S.S.R. went up to 13% of 
the total, and aid to China to 11%. 

The main single recipient of Unit- 
ed States UNRRA shipments was 
Yugoslavia. That country received 
25% of total United States UNRRA 
shipments in 1945; somewhat less— 
only 20% — in the first quarter of 
1946. In March, 1946, the largest 
portion of United States UNRRA 
help went to Italy. Exports under 
the UNRRA program to that country 
rose to $26,800,000 from $16,400,000 
in February and only $4,300,000 in 
January. 

Other significant changes in March 
include: a further drop in the value 
of shipments to Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, and Greece; and a rise in ex- 
ports to Poland, U.S.S.R., and China, 
although exports to these two last- 
mentioned countries did not reach 
the value of shipments in January, 
1946. 

Total UNRRA Exports 


A cumulative total of 9,793,000 
long tons of relief and rehabilitation 


supplies from all countries had been 
distributed by UNRRA through April 
30, 1946, (preliminary). While 
UNRRA shipments in March reached 
a high of 1,653,000 gross long tons, 
preliminary figures for April indicate 
a drop to 1,541,000 tons. 

In the list of priorities to keep 
people alive, food obviously comes 
first. UNRRA data show that there 
was a considerable drop in the rela- 
tive apportionment of tonnage for 
food in 1946. Food ranked first in the 
cumulative total of shipments in the 
year 1945. In March, 1946, goods for 
industrial rehabilitation took up 55% 
of the total tonnage of UNRRA sup- 
plies and food dropped to only 32%. 

In this connection it is significant 
that net exports of wheat from the 
United States to all countries (both 
UNRRA and non-UNRRA recipients) 
were much lower in February and 
March than in January, 1946. Unit- 
ed States net exports of wheat and 
wheat flour dropped to 28,624,000 
bus in March from 30,866,000 in Feb- 
ruary and 35,777,000 in January, 
1946. On the other hand, Canada’s 
net exports of wheat to all countries 
rose to 15,353,000 bus in March from 
9,847,000 in February, 1946. 

In April, 1946, as in recent months, 
Italy was again the largest recipient 
of UNRRA aid (46% of total ton- 
nage). This is the consequence of 
the decision made at the UNRRA 
Council session of August, 1945, to 
grant full-scale aid to Italy in 1946. 
In 1945 most of the UNRRA help 
went to Greece. 

The data presented in the accom- 
panying table, derived from figures 
gathered by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, show total exports of grains and 
preparations from April, 1945, through 
March, 1946. Three types of exports 
—  cash-purchase, lend-lease, and 
UNRRA—are shown separately. 

Cash-purchase, or non-lend-lease, 
exports include commercial trade; 
goods purchased and shipped by for- 
eign government missions stationed 
in this country; relief or charitable 
supplies shipped by the Red Cross 
and other private agencies, referred 
to as “private relief shipments”; and 
after July, 1945, relatively small 
amounts of goods sent to United 
States agencies abroad. Statistics 
showing. private commercial trade 
separately are not available. 

During the period of the war lend- 
lease figures represented largely mer- 
chandise furnished by the United 
States government to the Allied Na- 


tions as lend-lease aid. Thereafter 
lend-lease exports consisted of the 
“cash,” or “credit” type, or merchan- 
dise procured through lend-lease fa- 
cilities but for which payment had 
been made or arranged for before 
shipment. 

The figures cover commodities 
shipped from the United States cus- 
toms area with the exception of 
goods destined to United States 
armed forces abroad. Goods that 
reached foreign civilians through 
these forces consequently do not ap- 
pear in the statistics. 
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PIEDMONT MILLERS 
RE-ELECT OFFICERS 


—<>— 
J. H. Kivlighan Named Again as 
President at Twenty-first An- — 
nual Convention 


Richmond, Va. — J. H. Kivlighan, 
White Star Mills, Staunton, Va., was 
re-elected president of the Piedmont 
Millers Association at the twenty- 
first annual convention of the group 
held here recently. 

Other officers re-elected were W. 
R. Sutherland, Laurinburg (N. C.) 
Milling Co., as first vice president; 
H. O. Horton, Roanoke (Va.) City 
Mills, as second vice president, and 
S. F. Poindexter, Richmond, Va., as 
secretary and treasurer. 

Elected to serve three-year terms 
on the board of directors of the or- 
ganization were Fred Brown, Brown 
Milling Co., Johnson City, Tenn; C. 
B. Fretwell, Spartan Grain & Mill 
Co., Spartanburg, S. C., and C. C. 
Greene, Allen Milling Co., Wades- 
boro, N. C. 

A. H. Krueger of the Washington 
office of the Millers National Fed- 
eration told the group in his ad- 
dress that the current crop year had 
been a particularly difficult one for 
the flour milling industry and re- 
viewed the many government orders 
under which the industry is operat- 
ing. 

Mr. Krueger also reviewed the plan 
announced by the Department of 
Agriculture for the marketing of the 
1946 crop of wheat. 

T. B. King, assistant, administrator 
of War Food Order 144, addressed the 
convention on “Flour Possibilities,” 
answering questions in regard to 
wheat in storage. 

“The Future Milling Outlook” was 
the topic of the talk given by W. A. 








GRAIN COMMODITY EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 





1936-38 _ 1945 
monthly 
Item average April May June July Aug. Sept. 
Grains and preparations: 
Total V@IUG 2... ccccccccces thous. dol. 9,644 17,509 22,117 31,515 30,914 32,314 53,898 


Cash-purchase ......... thous. dol. 9,644 
Lend-lease .......4.... thous, dol. wes 
lo 9 thous. dol. 

Milled rice: 

Total quantity ......... thous. Ib. 14,243 
TOCRs VRIRG 2 vsccccices thous. dol. 406 
Wheat: 

Total quantity .......... thous. bu. 3,434 
Cash-purchase......... thous, bu. 3,434 
Lend-lease ............ thous. bu. eepe 
 ) ee ra thous. bu. nas 

ZOCME VWEIRG cu cccccvccccs thous. dol. 3,296 
Cash-purchase ......... thous. dol. 3,296 
Lend-lease ............ thous. dol. 0s 
Diy) >) Gere ee thous. dol. 

Wheat flour: 

Been GUOMslty onc ciceess thous. cwt. 72 
Cash-purchase........ thous. cwt. 726 
Lend-lease ............ thous. cwt. eee 
WEEN, Hint0406:6.6%4 bem thous. cwt. eee 

FE, WH oc cc cece svee thous. dol. 1,831 
Cash-purchase ......... thous. dol. 1,831 
Lend-lease ...........+. thous. dol. 
Co!) ores he thous. dol. 


8,198 10,880 11,432 10,342 10,219 21,812 
9,164 11,068 16,310 17,409 17,319 19,286 
147 169 3,773 3,163 4,776 12,800 


15,253 47,676 32,916 25,035 10,914 22,316 
1,023 3,082 2,101 1,741 765 1,519 


2,023 1,922 4,726 7,450 11,114 22,184 


765 467 595 1,129 1,263 7,115 
1,858 1,455 3,974 6,074 9,239 9,847 
o Were sees 157 . 247 612 5,222 
4,429 3,582 9,549 14,497 18,703 40,703 

278 792 993 1,902 2,136 13,604 
4,151 2,790 8,226 12,081 15,267 17,423 
eo ose cece 330 514 1,300 9,676 


1,142 1,897 2,120 1,969 1,885 1,779 
939 1,240 1,635 1,365 1,500 1,264 
168 654 277 433 199 74 

35 3 208 171 186 441 





Ye 1946—_—___ 
Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 


67,468 70,765 69,691 83,514 72,652 68,722 
29,985 43,942 49,198 56,084 44,265 44,895 
20,114 10,263 7,882 8,591 3,139 2,868 
17,369 16,560 12,611 18,839 25,248 20,959 


43,219 74,922 79,375 90,861 80,274 89,067 
3,042 5,838 6,187 7,079 6,110 6,759 


26,912 23,637 24,057 27,733 18,476 21,485 

8,906 11,678 14,696 15,002 7,400 10,624 
10,563 4,443 3,885 4,617 1,172 1,341 

7,443 7,516 5,476. 8,114 9,904 9,520 
50,297 44,347 44,917 52,889 35,917 40,967 
17,140 21,982 28,041 29,066 14,400 20,888 
18,726 8,352 7,047 8,354 2,175 2,561 
14,431 14,013 9,829 15,469 19,342 17,518 


2,366 3,779 3,259 4,363 6,541 3,364 


1,572 3,190 2,783 3,878 4,860 2,898 
4 . 


177 154 28 27 
617 435 448 458 677 454 
8,810 14,476 12,054 16,100 20,890 13,008 
5,734 12,242. 10,337 14,604 18,244. 11,148 
711 650 110 106 17 50 
2,365 1,584 1,607 1,490 2,629 1,810 
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Henderson of the Henderson Roller 
Mills, Monroe, N. C. M. A. Briggs 
of the Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, 
N. C., reported on the recent con- 
vention of the Millers National Fed- 
eration held in Chicago. 

J. B. Allen of Allen Bros. Milling 
Co., Columbia, S. C., reported on cus- 
tomer reaction to the 80% extrac- 
tion flour. Favorable acceptance was 
reported by Mr. Allen, who, however, 
expressed some doubt as to keeping 
qualities of the flour during hot sum- 
mer months. 

The Virginia enrichment bill was 
discussed by T. J. George of the 
Stuart (Va.) Milling Co., who also 
recommended that a resolution be 
sent to the President urging that 
wheat be ground in this country and 
shipped to famine areas as flour. 

John H. Moss of John H. Moss In- 
dustries, Washington, N. C., ad- 
dressed the convention on “The Fu- 
ture of the Small Mills.” He criti- 
cized government interference with 
free enterprise and advocated lifting 
of governmental controls. 

“The Future of Feed” was the sub- 
ject of the address of E. C. Wine 
of the Rockingham Milling Co., Har- 
risonburg, Va. Pointing out the cur- 
rent shortage of feed in this coun- 
try, he warned of a critical period 
ahead. : 

J. E. Key of Piedmont Mills, Inc., 
Lynchburg, Va., addressed the con- 
vention on the “Milling Outlook.” 
Mr. Key cited figures to show that 
“milling is going away from the small 
community mill to the large units.” 
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AMERICAN MILLERS 
ELECT EMMETT LOY 


—<>— 
Other Officers Re-elected by Associa- 
tion—USDA Asked to Give No- 
tice on WFO 144 Termination 


Louisville, Ky. — The American 
Millers Association at its annual 
meeting here recently re-elected 
most of its officers, including Emmett 
Loy, Brookville, Ohio, as president; 
Corliss Watkins, Smithfield, Ky., vice 
president, and Harold N. Jernigan, 
Lexington, Ky., secretary-treasurer. 

E. A. Blish, Seymour, Ind., was 
elected a director to succeed his late 
brother, John L. Blish, who died dur- 
ing the past year. 

George Sooy, chief inspector, Food 
and Drug ‘Administration, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, delivered a paper on “Sanita- 
tion in Flour and Corn Meal Mills,” 
in which he reviewed the pure foud 
and drug act law as applying to grain 
mills and covered step by step a 
typical inspection of a mill by a. de- 
partment inspector. He also read a 
report on an inspector’s findings. 

Warren F. Keller, milling engineer, 
Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, discussed 
modern milling machinery, and T. B. 
King, chief of the food grains division, 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., dis- 
cussed War Food Order 144 and its 
administration. 


The association adopted a resolu- 
tion requesting the Department of 
Agriculture to give notice of the ter- 
mination of WFO 144 sufficiently in 
advance to allow the industry “to ar- 
range for the reconversion of its mill- 
ing facilities and the disposal of its 
stock of emergency flour, bags, etc.” 
The resolution suggested an an- 
nouncement be made 60 days or more 
in advance of termination of the or- 
der, 
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AANOLD OF SI- 


THORO-BREAD | 


The Perfect Tour 





Iu Our Backyard 


In times of wheat scarcity, the advantages of good 
mill location in the wheat belt stand out more 
sharply. 


New crop wheat is being marketed now in our 
“backyard.” It is a crop of exceptional quality, and 
as usual we are selecting from this flow of golden 
grain wheat of the finest baking qualities for 
THORO-BREAD flour. 


It has been an ideal of Arnold of Sterling that 
THORO-BREAD flour shall always represent the 
best in the market, at any extraction rate. To that 
end, our favorable location for fine wheats, our 
modern milling facilities and our every effort will 
continue to be directed. 





THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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“'Fixed’”’ Prices Always Fail, 
Winnipeg Grain Firm Says 


Every attempt ever made in re- 
corded history by kings or govern- 
ments to establish a fixed price or 
so-called “just” price for any com- 
modity failed, and eventually im- 
posed hardships and sufferings on 
producers, consumers and society at 
large, says the Searle Grain Co., 
Winnipeg. 

“Why should this be?” the com- 
pany asks and answers, “Because 























apparently there are inherent funda- 
mental defects in so-called ‘just’ or 
‘fixed’ prices. 

“True prices, or true values of 
commodities are not made, as some 
people suppose, by any individual, 
by combinations of individuals, by 
grain exchanges or by boards or gov- 
ernments; true prices are made only 
by the conditions, existing at any 
moment, of the complex and multi- 
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tudinous factors of supply and de- 
mand throughout the world. As the 
conditions of supply and demand 
change — and they are continually 
changing or fluctuating—so do prices 
change or fluctuate, just as the read- 
ings of a thermometer change when 
the temperature changes. 

“It is obvious, therefore, that the 
only way by which true prices and 
true values can be changed by man, 
would be by man dealing with the 
worldwide conditions of supply and 
demand which themselves always 
have made, do now and ever will 
make, true prices; and true prices, 
we may be sure, sooner or later— 








UCH skill and judgment—as well as 
equipment — are necessary to make 


laboratory control a real guarantee of ex- 


ceptional flour quality. You'll find plenty 


of all those necessary abilities in the staff 
of the Kansas Milling Co. 


That’s why you can always rely on the 


baking performance of flours produced by 


this milling organization. And that’s doubly 


important in these days of government reg- 


ulation ... for flour quality depends more 


ties of its maker. 


certainly than ever on the skill and facili- 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 





DAILY CAPACITY 
9,000 Cwts. 


Since 1894 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 
3,500,000 Bus. 
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PORTRAIT—This is a picture of an 
elevator and a man. The man is Ar- 
thur Paulson, assistant elevator su- 
perintendent for the Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., Minneapolis, Minn., and 
close observation will reveal him ex- 
amining tile lining near the upper 
left hand corner of the picture. The 
125,000-bu elevator, obviously, is 
empty, and the reason for the empti- 
ness is the current wheat shortage. 





and usually sooner than later—ever 
will assert themselves, ever will con- 
form to conditions of supply and de- 
mand. 

“Freely moving prices have impor- 
tant work to do in this world, which 
work assists producers, consumers 
and the public at large. For prices, 
if left free and uninterfered with, 
tell us quickly the truth about the 
conditions of supply and demand. 
When prices are such that we are 
dissatisfied with them, they give us 
a clue that something is wrong with 
supply and demand, which knowl- 
edge enables us to find the reason 
for the disequilibrium, and so to 
set about correcting it; then as con- 
ditions become rectified, prices be- 
come more satisfactory. If, on the 
other hand, we blind ourselves to 
the true picture by arresting the free 
movement of prices, then we are 
unaware of the conditions of supply 
and demand with any and all com- 
modities, and so these conditions can 
become most seriously out of line, 
and great harm could be done before 
we could possibly realize the real 
nature of the trouble, just as has 
often happened in the past. 

“Freely moving prices, as regis- 
tered on commodity markets, and 
when uninterfered with by govern- 
ments, do, however, more work than 
merely acting as a thermometer or 
measuring stick to tell us what is 
going on in the world. Free prices 
actually act also as a_ thermostat 
or governor, and do much the same 
work in the economic world as a 
thermostat does in the field of heat, 
or a governor on an engine. That 
is, when conditions of supply and 
demand become unbalanced, freely 
moving pyices not only warn us of 
the danger, but actually themselves, 
by their work through the medium 
of their fluctuations, tend to correct 
the unbalanced situation. 

“When commodities become scarce, 
prices rise, and so curtail consump- 
tion and tend to induce greater pro- 
duction, which is what is needed to 
restore the balance or equilibrium. 
When commodities become too plen- 
tiful or in excess of demand, then 
prices fall and so tend to induce 
greater consumption, which in turn 
automatically tends to clear away 
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surpluses, and to reduce production, 
all of which helps to restore a better 
balance between supply and demand. 
Freely moving prices, therefore, as 
registered on open commodity mar- 
kets, tend to regulate the economic 
activities of man in quite a success- 
ful way on the average, and in a 
manner *that tends to insure the 
proper quantity of production of any 
commodity needed by the people, 
and that amount of consumption re- 
quired to clear away surpluses. No 
governmental method of planning, or 
of ‘fixed’ price, has ever been able for 
long to accomplish these important 
functions. 

“ ‘Fixed’ prices, therefore, are not 
functional, whereas freely moving 
prices are functional and do accom- 
plish these important operations in 
the interests of producers, consum- 
ers and all mankind. 

“A physician dealing with a pa- 
tient’s headache—which is_ usually 
the effect of some deeper-seated 
cause—does not confine his _ treat- 
ment to the conditions of the pa- 
tient’s head; he goes deeper and 
seeks to see if there is a germ some- 
where, or whether the patient may 
be suffering from a digestive upset. 
In short, the doctor seeks and at- 
tempts to cure the cause of the 
trouble. So with prices. When 
prices, which themselves are merely 
the effect of supply and demand con- 
ditions, are unsatisfactory, the situ- 
ation cannot be cured by merely 
tampering with prices, or by ‘fixing’ 
them. We must go deeper and seek 
to recognize, and then to cure, to 
readjust, the conditions of supply 
and demand which have become un- 
balanced and which disequilibrium 
has brought about the unsatisfac- 
tory prices. No tinkering with prices 
will ever for long do the slightest 
good, any more than tinkering with 
a thermometer can change the 
weather. 

“So-called ‘just’ or ‘fixed’ prices, 
therefore, always fail and always 
will fail because they hide from man’s 
mind the true causes of the eco- 
nomic trouble, and ‘fixed’ prices 
moreover do not work as do free 
prices in tending to correct the trou- 
ble by readjusting supply and de- 
mand conditions to a better balance 
or equilibrium. 

“Free prices reflected by the com- 
petitive open market, when unin- 
terfered with, therefore, constituté 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 
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the vital and automatic controlling 
mechanism of our whole industrial 
and economic system. Any inter- 
ference for long with such free prices 
must inevitably result in serious trou- 
ble with our whole economic system; 
in hardship, suffering and loss of in- 
come to producers, and eventually 
in lack ‘of food and perhaps starva- 
tion to consumers. It always has 
been so in the past, it ever will be 
so in the future. Our economic sys- 
tem can no more function with 


. ‘fixed’ prices than an automobile 


could be driven with a ‘fixed’ steer- 
ing wheel, or a steam éngine be 
operated with a ‘fixed’ governor.” 


NEW SOYBEAN ELEVATOR IS 
ANNOUNCED BY PILLSBURY 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Further ex- 
pansion of the feed and soybean 
processing operations of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., has been revealed in the 
announcement by Clyde H. Hendrix, 
president, feed and soy mills division, 
of the start of construction of addi- 
tional storage facilities for 300,000 
bus *of soybeans at the Centerville, 
Iowa, plant of the company. 

The new storage will consist of six 
reinforced concrete tanks, each 25 
feet in diameter and 100 feet high. 
Construction is under way and the 
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tanks are expected to be ready to re- 
ceive the new soybean crop next fall. 

The new addition will be attached 
to the present Centerville elevator, 
more than doubling the present 225,- 
000-bu capacity there. Pillsbury op- 
erates a soybean processing plant and 
formula feed mill at Centerville, soy 
and feed plants in Clinton, and feed 
plants in eight other cities over the 
country. Matt Amoy is branch man- 
ager of the Centerville plants. 

The Centerville project is a part- 
of the company’s program of expan- 
sion in ‘all feed and soy mills division 
territories. Pillsbury is now build- 
ing a modern 400-ton daily capacity 
feed plant at Lima, Ohio. 
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In straight or mixed cars 


MOHAWK for Bread 
GLOBE for Pastry 
TRIANGLE for Crackers 


“Still the Best Possible Flour 
Available under WFO 144” 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 





FEDERAL MILL, INC. 
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A Small Baker Protests 


@ Clarence Snapper Asks Customers 
to Sign His Protest Against Gov- 
ernment Restrictions 


INCE we live in a democracy, the 

voice of the small baker may still 
be heard in the land . . . for small 
bakery plants may now take occasion 
to voice their protest at possible 
discriminations and restrictions per- 
taining to such small businesses in 
the bakery field. 


All set for action in this direction, 
for example, is Snapper’s Bakery in 
the Pacific Northwest. Clarence 
Snapper, who operates this newly re- 
modeled bakery, was chafing at the 
small supplies allowed and the re- 
strictions. He decided to “do some- 
thing about it.” 


He prepared a pointed petition, and 
by means of special advertising has 
been inviting people from the terri- 
tory around Lynden, in the northwest 
corner of Washington, to drop in and 
sign it. He wants to let officials know 
that he has considerable backing in 
his stand and demand, with the peo- 
ple right behind him. 


A neat, one-column ad that tells 


the story of the remodeling and of 
his special bakery goods also carries 
the note about signing that petition 
of protest. 

During his recent forced closing, 
(many bakery plants, especially the 
smaller ones, have undergone similar 





Let us wear your WORRY HAT! 


Mr. Baker: You have enough worries 
on your head without worrying about 
nonfat dry milk solids. 


So turn over those worries to us. Turn 
to Borden’s Bakery-Tested Breadlac. 
It’s made especially for use by bakers. 


Original and real tests! 


The milk from which Breadlac is made 
must pass strict chemical and bacterio- 
logical tests. Samples of nonfat dry 
milk solids are then sent to the Borden 
. Bakery-Test Laboratory where they are 
again checked, tested, and baked in 
bread under bakery conditions. 


Doughs are tested for absorption, 
acidity, fermentation. The finished 
loaves are scored for appearance, fla- 
vor, bloom, texture, keeping quality. 

Batches representing samples that 
do not meet stringent requirements are 
never, never sold as Breadlac, 


As a result... 


Breadlac is a dream to work with. You 
need never worry that Breadlac will 
cause trouble in your mix... or any- 
where else— 


You get more absorption, and thus a 
greater yield of bread. You get a bread 
with soft and silky texture. A bread 
with good slicing quality ... creamy 
crumb color. 


So we say this: 


Make your bread with 6% Borden’s 
Breadlac and you will have top-quality 
bread—the kind everyone wants. 


‘At D 
KS arr one 


NWONFAT DRY 
Agrim Se ADS 





When you use Borden’s Breadlac, you 
cross some big worries off your list. 


WANT HELP? If you have a baking 
problem, we will lend the assistance of 
our bakery-engineers. There’s no charge 
for this. It’s part of our service. So feel 
free to call on them. Ask your jobber 





—or write to us direct. 


Present government set-aside on non- 
fat dry milk solids production limits 
supplies of Breadlac for the bakery 
trade. We are delivering what produc- 
tion we do have to our regular cus- 
tomers on a fair and equitable basis. 


Borden's BREADLAC 


sr eeaaieetaiementneianeaee 
SPRAY PROCESS NONFAT DRY MILK SOLIDS { 


SarERT’ 


rssra,: rar FOR BAKERS 


The Borden Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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READY 


TO SERVE YOU 


Completely renovated, 
with fresh paint, and a new 
floor of asphalt tile, we 
are reopened and ready to 
supply our customers with 
quality baked goods. 


Though still hampered by 
OPA restrictions, we are 
able to offer 


SNAPPER’'S 
Enriched Bread 
* 


Sign our petition to the 
OPA protesting _ the re- 


striction _of small town 
_bakeries. 








FRESH EVERY DAY 





shutdown on account of lack of sup- 
plies) to catch up on some of his 
most serious shortages of sugar, 
shortening and supplies, Clarence 
Snapper was able to redecorate his 
entire shop. 

When he reopened, he realized more 
than ever his need for greater sup- 
plies and more generous portions of 
ingredients. He was more cognizani 
of how short the shortages are for 
the small bakery plant, entirely in- 
adequate for the requirements of the 
folks in Lynden. He was eager to 
supply them with cakes and pastries 
of quality, as was his former custom 

In order for his customers to ob- 
tain such bakery goods, however, 
they must sign the petition which 
appeals to the OPA for “renewed 
consideration as far as present ra- 
tions and quotas are concerned.” Mr 
Snapper says he believes that the 
government may heed his protest 
since there will be proof that it is 
backed up by the people in his com- 
munity. 
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PAST PERFORMANCE OF 
RESPECTED TRADE-MARKS 


STANDARD Mis 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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AIB Broaches $175,000 a Year 
Campaign to Educate Consumers 


In order to embark on an expanded 
five-year campaign to educate the 
consumer public about bakery prod- 
ucts, the directors of the American 
Institute of Baking have appro- 
priated $75,000 from reserve funds 
of the institute, with the intent of 
providing a minimum annual budget 
of $175,000. 

Recommendations for the program 


were made by a committee headed 
by Walter D. Warrick, vice president, 
J. R. Short Milling Co., Chicago, and 
composed of Paul Chapman, president 
and general manager, Chapman & 
Smith Co., Chicago; Milton Petersen, 
president, P. F. Petersen Baking Co., 
Omaha, Neb; Cedric Seaman, direc- 
tor of sales and advertising, Conti- 
nental Baking Co., New York, and 
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Paul W. Zickgraff, Bake-Rite Bakery, 
Peoria, Ill. 

This committee was appointed in 
October, 1945, by Russell W. Varney, 
director of sales promotion for the 
Fleischmann division of Standard 
Brands, Inc., who is chairman of the 
AIB industry relations committee. 

School and consumer groups, the 
committee recommended, will afford 
the best outlets for the dissemination 
of campaign information. 

Media for expansion of the cam- 
paign will be under the direction of 
Dr. Franklin C. Bing, director of the 
institute. 

Members of the industry relations 








OUR printer or engraver will show 
you many ways in which you can 
use these human-interest photographs 
in your own advertising. ° 
Even though you're oversold now, 
new customers come into the market 
every day. To make them familiar 
with your name is just as important as 





SS 


Order ad phot 
address your request to 
Advertising Department 


— 








os by number and 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place e New York 4, N. Y. 











keeping your old customers satisfied. 
_Retouched 8 x 10 prints of the sub- 
ject you select will be supplied free to 


any baker. No strings! No obligations! 


You don’t even need to be a user of. 
Cerelose because we realize that many 
bakers would like to use Cerelose if 
enough of it were available. 
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committee, in addition to Mr. Varney, 
are: Wilmoth C. Mack, business man- 
ager for AIB, secretary; Carl R. 
Bergquist, general manager, Zins- 
master Baking Co., Minneapolis; Mr. 
Chapman; Fred H. Laufenburg, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Wisconsin Bakers 
Association; W. E. Long, president 
of W. E. Long Co., Chicago; E. B. 
Nicolait, technical advisor, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., New York; Mr. Petersen; 
Mr. Seaman; Dr. J. L. K. Snyder, 
Merck & Co., N. Y; Ernest L. South- 
wick, purchasing director, Grennan 
Cake Corp., Detroit, Mich; G. Cullen 
Thomas, vice president and director 
of products control, General Mills, 
Inc; Arthur Vos, Jr; Mr. Warrick and 
Mr. Zickgraff. 

Representatives of both the insti- 
tute and the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation will serve on a special com- 
mittee to handle the campaign. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW MEXICO BAKERS 
DISAPPROVE U. S. POLICIES 


Albuquerque, N. M. — With reso- 
lutions to be forwarded to congres- 
sional representatives, members of 
the New Mexico Bakers Association, 
in their ninth annual convention here 
at the Hilton Hotel recently, ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction with 
present governmental policies. 

John Howard, manager of the 
Rainbo Baking Co., Albuquerque, was 
elected president, succeeding Lehn G. 
Engelhart, Engelhart Baking Co., Al- 
buquerque. Registration for conven- 
tion sessions totaled 74, the heaviest 
in the history of the association. 

C. M. Johnston, proprietor of the 
Taos Valley Baking Co., Taos, N. M., 
was chosen first vice president and 
C. R. Rowley, Rowley’s Bakery, Santa 
Fe, second vice president. 

Although A. T. Hogan has sold his 
National System Bakery in Albu- 
querque to Gordon Hermanson, he 
accepted his re-election to the posi- 
tion of secretary-treasurer. 

Taking part in a round table dis- 
cussion May 18 were R. T. Howle, 
General Mills, Inc., Amarillo, Texas; 
E. E. Bosin, Omar, Inc., Denver, 
Colo; Leonard Weislow, Chicago 
(Ill.) Metallic Mfg. Co; L. J. Todhun- 
ter, equipment representative of Den- 
ver, Colo; O. W. Lasater, Gross- 
Kelly & Co., Albuquerque, N. M. 

Among speakers on May 19 were 
Arthur Vos, Jr., of the Macklem 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA | 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 
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WOOSTERMEN—New officers of the 
Worcester County (Mass.) Retail 
Bakers Association are James Sellers, 
Sellers’ Bakery, president, left, and 
Armand Gendron, Louise’s Pastry 
Shop, vice president. They were 
elected at a recent meeting in Wor- 
cester during which the flour, short- 
ening and sugar supply situations 
were the chief topics of discussion. 





Baking Co., Denver, governor of the 
American Bakers Association; Ber- 
tha Mae Hixson, Standard Brands, 
Inc., San Francisco, Cal; Prince 
Schroeder of Albuquerque, past pres- 
ident of the association; Mr. Tod- 
hunter; W. H. Williams of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., and Mr. Weislow, who 
read an address by Fred L. Cobb, 
chairman of ABA. 

Under the general chairmanship of 
H. E. Weis, committee leaders for 
the convention were J. R. L. Kilgore, 
Omar, Inc; James E. Cloud, Anheus- 
er-Busch, Inc., and B. L. Bushman, 
Standard Brands, Inc. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MOUNTAIN GROUP ASKS 
OLD WHEAT FOR BAKERS 


Denver, Colo.—At the twenty-first 
annual convention of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Bakers Association, which was 
well attended here at the Cosmopoli- 
tan Hotel, June 1-3, a_ resolution 
was passed that the government 
ship new wheat to famine areas and 
retain for bakery flour. purposes, 
wheat stocks held by the government 
from the old crop. 

Officers elected by the board of 
directors for the ensuing year are: 
Roger-Knight, Campbell-Sell Baking 
Co., Denver, president; Harold Hurd, 
Mrs. Hurd’s Bakery, Denver, first 
vice president; Lehn Engelhart, En- 
gelhart Baking Co., Albuquerque, N. 
M., second vice president; Fred Lin- 
senmaier, Brolite Co., Denver, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Ted W. Kunde, 
Western Bakers Supply Co., assistant 
secretary. ‘ 

Retiring President Harold U. Car- 
penter, American Lady Bakers, Den- 
ver, in opening the afternoon busi- 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 

















Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St. Louis 
New. York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
. Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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ness session June 1, sketched the 
growth: of the organization from 
1931. This session was presided over 
by Harold Hurd, president of the 
Denver Retail Bakers Association. 

Bertha Mae Hixson of Standard 
Brands, Inc., discussed “The Retail 
Bakery of Tomorrow.” 

J. B. Spark, Doughnut Corp. of 
America, in his talk on “vocational 
education” listed points to remember 
in obtaining the right kind of help 
in bakeries. 

Dr. Edward L. Holmes, sanitation 
director for the American Institute 


‘of Baking, Chicago, advocated good 


housekeeping as the best means of 
sanitation in the bakery. 
Fred L. Cobb of Green Bay, Wis., 


chairman of the board of governors, 
American Bakers Association, strong- 
ly advocated the universal adoption 
of the 1-lb loaf. Mr. Cobb also con- 
ducted the “Early Birds Breakfast.” 
L. J. Todhunter of the L. J. Tod- 
hunter Co., Denver, declared that it 
would be from 5 to 14 months before 
machinery and equipment manufac- 
turers catch up with their large back- 
log of orders. He predicted that the 
Office of Price Administration would 
allow 12 or 14% increase in prices 
of machimery and equipment. 
Government regulations affecting 
the baking industry were discussed 
by R. S. McIlvaine of the Rainbo 
Bread Co., Denver, president of the 
Denver Chamber of Commerce. 
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The June 2 afternoon session, pre- 
sided over by Mr. MclIlvaine, was 
opened by an address, “Consumer 
Education—It Pays” by Gertrude 
Austin, AIB nutritionist. Wilmoth 
C. Mack, AIB business manager, de- 
scribed increased publicity plans for 
the industry by the AIB. 

“Truman Flour,” a panel discus- 
sion on June 3, was headed by Harry 
Liggett, Industrial Laboratories, Den- 
ver, chairman. Others taking part 
were Maurice Rust of the same firm; 
T. J. Campbell, Sally Ann Bakery, 
Grand Junction, Colo; William Al- 
lingham, Mary Ann Bakery, Denver; 
Clayton Martin, Campbell-Sell Bak- 
ing Co., Denver, and Emil Ballast, 
Old Homestead Bread Co., Denver. 





Survey proves... 
Housewives demand 











Housewives were asked: WHAT FLOUR 
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ENRICHED 
White Flour 


Here are the facts and figures on what the cur- 
rent enrichment program has meant to the 
average consumer of bread and flour products. 
Obtained through an independent impartial 
survey (recently conducted by one of the lead- 
ing group publishers of women’s ‘magazines— 


vitamin enrichment 





the Fawcett Woman’s Group) , these figures in- 
dicate that enrichment of white bread and 
flour is here to stay. 

Here’s the proof that housewives buying 
your family flour or bread will continue to de- 
mand enrichment. 


DO YOU PREFER FOR VITAMINS? 


TLL 








v 
Their reply: 


ORDINARY 
White Flour 








YES—77.4% -* 








97.4% 


AN OVERWHELMING VOTE FOR ENRICHED WHITE FLOUR 


DO YOU FAVOR FOODS YOU KNOW TO BE “ENRICHED’’ WITH VITAMINS? 





*When asked “WHY? 84.9% of these housewives said “better health” “greater vitamin value” or “more nutritious’ 


2.6% ~* 
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YOUR BEST BET 


Win friends and influence more house- 


wives by prominently featuring the 


word “ENRICHED” on your packages. 


‘ RO ( 4 F geerene te 


Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley 10, New Jersey 
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S never before, top-notch bread 
quality stands out today.. You can 
make more friends these days with : frui 
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And you'll really appreciate the fine ail 

help to a quality loaf that ISMERTA she! 

80% flour can give you. ‘You take the q thor 

: © guesswork out of flour buying by put- —Cr 

a ke ko hoy ee ting your trust in ISMERTA. mine 

e ete FLOU ise é ; It’s milled by master craftsmen who g - 

% Fh we EN as ; know how to get the best out of good We as < 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 
cerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 


boys, nor dunce caps either. 


to page 46 for a check against the correct statements. 


When you have ticked off your answers, turn 


Each question an- 


swered correctly counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 


very good. 


1. When rolling out pie dough, it 
is best to use bread flour for dusting 
purposes. True or false? 

2. Fruit pies should be baked in 
a hot oven in order to decrease the 
tendency for the juice to boil out. 
True or false? 

3. In making cocoa bread, in order 
to obtain a good flavor, it is neces- 
sary to use from 12 to 15% cocoa 
based on the weight of the flour. 
True or false? 

4. Split top bread requires more 
steam in the oven than plain top 
bread. True or false? 

5. Overbaking of cheese cake will 
produce a watery cheese filling. 
True or false? 

6. To make milk bread, using non- 
fat milk solids, 8 lbs of milk solids 
(nonfat) and 4 lbs of butter should 
be used with 100 lbs of flour. True 
or false? 

7. The tipping over of patty shells 
during baking can be prevented by 
placing a greased or oiled paper on 
them before placing them in the oven. 
True or false? 

8. Cold storage eggs are generally 
kept in a room having a temperature 
of 34 to 36° F. True or false? 

9. The gum arabic wash used on 
fruit cakes is made by bringing to a 
good boil, 1 qt of water and 2% oz 
of gum arabic. True of false? 

10. Improper rolling of puff paste 
dough is usually the cause of patty 
shells being oval in shape even 
though a round cutter is used. True 
or false? 

11. A cake having pH of 7.4 is on 
the acid side. True or false? 

12. Lard contains from~4 to 6% 
moisture and therefore is considered 
as containing only about 94 to 96% 
fat. True or false? 

13. If a bread dough is too cool 
during mixing it is a good idea to 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millere KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


UR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. a TROY, N. Y. 











run the mixer longer to bring the 
-dough up to the proper temperature. 
True or false? 


~ good cake flour about 73%. 
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14. The manufacturing of oleo- 
margarine originated in Norway? 
True or false? 


15. Cane and beet sugars caramel- 


ize at a temperature of 235° F. True 
or false? : 

16. There is no difference between 
corn syrup and glucose. ‘True or 
false? 

17. Pasteur is known as the “Fa- 
ther of Fermentology.” True or 
false? 

18. The average white bread flour 
contains about 78% starch and a 
True or 
false? 
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19. The ideal temperature for stor- 
ing yeast is about 55° F. True or 
false? 

20. Evaporated whole milk con- 
tains about 8% butterfat. True or 
false? 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


PLANS CANCELED 


Medford, Oregon.— W. H. Fluhrer, 
head of the Fluhrer Bakery Corp., 
has announced that his extensive 
plans for expansion of his business in 
Oregon and northern California are 
now indefinitely postponed because 
of failure to secure materials for 
building and excessive federal taxes. 








Transparent breadwraps become one of 
your best advertising mediums when you 
use Riegel’s Printed Diafane. 


Your trademark and name will stand out on 
the counter, and stay before the housewife 
until the last slice is gone. It's a cheap and 
wonderful boost for repeat sales. 


Riegel's Diafane is highly moisture-proof, 


_. WITH PRINTED Diafane 


works well on any automatic machine and 
is moderately priced...costing less per 


SHOW AILL::- 






thousand loaves than an ordinary transpar- 
ent wrap with a printed band. 


Send for samples and prices now. Installa- 
tion of additional printing equipment 
makes it possible for us to solicit a limited 
amount of new business on Printed Bread- 
wrap Diafane. 


NOW! A new type of Diafane—ANTI-MYCOTIC. Retards mold fora period greater than normal shelf life. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


$342 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORE 17, N. Y. 
Also sold by Waxide Paper Co., and Western Waxed Paper Co, 


FOR BREAD ¢ CAKE »* PIE ° 


4 BAKERY TYPES 
DONUTS 














Bakery equipment such as this 
presents all manner of cleaning 
difficulties because of cracks and 
crevices. Out of the way places 
can be easily reached by steam, 
as shown in the illustration be- 
low. 


By 
‘Mary M. O’Donnell 


rant operators, have the sani- 

tation “bear” by the tail. They 
don’t dare let go and yet they’re 
afraid to face it. Actually, the “bear” 
is a tame one, easy to manage when 
you have the knowhow, and one of 
the most pleasant “pets” to have 
around a plant. Managers of mod- 
ern bakeries know this. 

I’ve inspected many bakeries and 
have been thoroughly impressed by 
the excellent sanitation in some of 
them. It’s obvious that modern 
plants were designed with preventive 
sanitation in mind. A comparatively 
simple cleaning schedule, carried out 
daily, is all that’s necessary to keep 
these plants in A-1 condition. And 
these wide-awake managers know 
that sanitation is as necessary to 
the success of their business as is the 
quality of their baked products. You 
can be sure that they will never al- 
low dirt, filth and vermine to collect 
so that they have to close down in 
order to clean up! 


Old Plants a Different Story 


But with antiquated bakeries—op- 
erating in buildings that were never 
intended for food production—it’s a 
different story. They have “gotten 
by” for a score or more years, if not 
with the same equipment and person- 
nel, at least at the same old stand, 
and they resist change. They don’t 
seem to be aware of the condition of 
their places. And whoever has in- 
spected the premises has not been 
of much help. If constructive criti- 
cism had been made, these operators 
would have improved their plants, 
little by little. 

No matter how old a plant is—it 
can be clean! To repair an old plant 
with bad floors, cracked walls, bro- 
ken stairs and windows, is an ex- 
tensive job. I’ve had more than one 
manager say, “Why, to remodel this 
old place would cost more than to 
build a new one!” That may be so. 
Yet, just one publicized food poison- 
ing outbreak that closes a plant— 


2 ODAY most bakers, like restau- 
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The Author, in Telling the Editor About Herself, 


Also Outlines a Workable Day-to-Day Plan 
for Keeping a Bakeshop Sanitary 


“I am sanitary inspector for Government Services, Inc., a private 
organization that operates cafeterias in 50 odd federal buildings. 
We serve about 130,000 meals a day. Each cafeteria has its own 
bakeshop—where pies, cakes, hot bread, muffins, cookies, puddings 
and similar items are made daily. We buy our bread, rolls, dough- 
nuts and Danish pastry from commercial concerns. 

“We make our own sandwiches—so bread and rolls are used for 
them—doughnuts and pastries are served at the ‘coffee hour’ an in- 
terim feeding period between breakfast and lunch. 

“I spend all day—practically every day—making inspections— 
without warning or preliminary notice. In addition, one person in 
each unit.checks the bakeshop and refrigerators daily. 

“We have established standard practices, for example, when flour 
bins are empty, bins must be removed and compartment in which 
bins fit—swept clean of all flour. Weekly, all bins and compartments 
are washed with a special cleaning solution and air dried. 

“All pastry bags and small equipment—after being washed—are 
sterilized in a pressure steamer for 10 minutes. Work tables are 
scrubbed daily—underneath table tops are scrubbed weekly, when 
tables are pulled apart and out from the wall for thorough clean- 
ing. All bakeshops have either hand washing facilities (basin and 
soap) or a pan of special solution for hand dipping, and paper towels. 

“I had done clinical laboratory work in bacteriology for years 
before I decided to apply my scientific knowledge to practical use— 
and it works. Food-trained women (and a few men)—either home 
economists or dietitians—who have studied food for years, know 
precious little about sanitation. They co-operate beautifully now— 
but it required patience and training for them to appreciate what 
sanitation really means. 

“T have inspected all the commercial concerns with whom we do 
business—and many more, either as a favor, on request or just be- 
cause I’m interested in seeing how others operate.” 











even though the Boston cream pie 
or eclairs sickened only a handful of 
people—can cost more in dollars and 
cents than extensive repairs and the 
wages of a cleaning crew for a year. 
In prestige, a food poisoning epidemic 
can undermine a reputation overnight 
that took a lifetime to build up. 

No matter how you look at it—san- 
itation pays! Equipment is costly 
and, if you take the advice of any of 
the large equipment dealers, you will 
take care of what you have—because 
replacements are not just around the 
corner—yet. There’s no better way 
to take care of equipment than to 
keep it clean. Clean equipment and 
clean employees in a clean plant is 
a trio that’s hard to beat for eye 
appeal. 


Eye Appeal a Criterion 

Eye appeal—what the customer 
sees—is a good criterion of the sani- 
tation in your plant. Your products, 
if you have a retail outlet, or your cus- 
tomer’s products, if you are a whole- 
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Sanitation 
Is Really 
Simple 


saler, are usually attractively dis- 
played on clean glass shelves in clean 
glass cases. The sales force wears 
clean uniforms. If they are women, 
their hair is tidy and they wear hair- 
nets. Their hands are clean. They 
box your products—which look as 
though they had never been touched 
by human hand—using wax paper. 
The shop itself looks well scrubbed; 
it is bright and airy. The tempting 
smell of fresh baked goods in a clean 
shop is more than housewives. can 
resist. They empty your shelves 
daily. 
The Visual Evidence 


I’ve-asked bakery managers if they 
think these same housewives would 
empty their shelves and the shelves 
of their customers—of even the most 
tempting products—if they could see 
bakers with dirty aprons, wiping their 
sweaty brows with their dirty aprons 
and dirtier hands? 

If they could see cockroaches and 
evidence of rats and mice in produc- 
tion rooms and stockrooms? 

Or if they could see cobwebs and 
mold, together with dirty shelves and 
floors in refrigerators? 

Or if they could smell a defective 

(Continued on page 76.) 


The simplicity of the steam-clean- 
ing operation for bakery equip- 
ment is illustrated here by the 
fact that one man, moving free- 
ly, can easily reach undersurface 
areas almost inaccessible by hand 
methods. 
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For the baker who wants the best in the 
: market, it is still TOWN CRIER. The right 


ce 
rd 


combination of good baking wheats, plus 
skillful milling, makes TOWN CRIER 80% 
extraction a flour that gives better results 


than ordinary brands. 





THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 


KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla; Slater, Mo. 


Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. — Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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Milwaukee Wholesalers Adopt 
Production of 1-lb Loaf Size 


Milwaukee, Wis.—In this metro- 
politan area, and in some other areas 
throughout Wisconsin, wholesale bak- 
ers have converted their entire bread 
production to the 1-lb loaf, thereby 
maintaining approximately the same 
number of units for distribution and 
still conserving a full 25% of flour 
against the corresponding months of 
last year, according to a report by 
Fred H. Laufenburg, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Bakers Association, Inc. 


Bakers who are not producing 1-lb 
loaves but wish to do so are advised 
by Secretary Laufenburg to follow 
this procedure: 

If a competitor in the baker’s ter- 
ritory is producing a 1-lb loaf, file 
the competitor’s price as his own 
with the local board of the Office of 
Price Administration. 

If no price has been established 
in the baker’s local area on a 1-lb 
loaf, file the price he feels justified 


BACK YOUR FUTURE WITH U. 8S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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in asking with the local board. Mr. 
Laufenburg points out, however, that 
this price is subject to OPA reduc- 
tion if facts and figures cannot. be 
produced to sustain it. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TIMMS BAKING CO. SOLD 
Lock Haven, Pa.—Timms Baking 
Co., Inc., has been sold by A. B. 
Timms to new interests. Officers of 
the reorganized company are: Clyde 
C. Bastian, president; Charles C. 
Bastian, vice president; Glenn Cox 
Limbaugh, secretary-treasurer, and 








Mabel Cox Perkins, assistant secre- 
tary. Mr. Clyde Bastian has charge 
of sales and distribution and Mr. 
Limbaugh is in charge of production. 
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Precautions Listed 
in Booklet on 
Rope and Mold 


New York, N. Y.—Precautions to 
prevent and eliminate rope and mold, 
two troublesome growths that thredat- 
en the bakeshop in warm, humid 
weather, are suggested to bakers in 
a booklet offered as one of the serv- 
ices of the Fleischmann organiza- 
tion of Standard Brands, Inc. 

It has often been pointed out that 
this year may see an even greater 
threat from rope because of the new 
80% extraction flour. Since this 
contains more of the wheat berry, 
bread made with it may be more sus- 
ceptible to rope development. 

Bakers who wish a copy of the 
booklet may write or get in touch 
with their local Fleischmann repre- 
sentative. Supplies of the book are 
said to be limited. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 
ISSUES REVISED MANUAL 


Washington, D. C.—Originally pre- 
pared by the Department of Com- 
merce for the use of the armed 
forces, “Establishing and Operating 
a Retail Bakery,” a 176-page man- 
ual, has been revised for the general 
public and issued in response to nu- 
merous inquiries from veterans, for- 
mer war workers and others inter- 
ested in entering this field of per- 
sonal business. 

The manual was prepared by the 
department in co-operation with the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
and the American Bakers Associa- 
tion. 

Practical advice on all management 
phases of starting and running a re- 
tail bakery are given in the manual, 
including selection of the location, 
bakeshop and store equipment and 
layout, window and interior display, 
buying and storing ingredients, mer- 
chandising and financing. The man- 
ual does not attempt, however, to 
give instruction on the actual proc- 
esses of baking. 

Copies of this bulletin may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., or 
through the Field Offices of the De- 
partment of Commerce at 35c each. 
On orders for 100 copies going to a 
single address, 25% discount is al- 
lowed. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


TOP PMA SUGAR POSTS GO 
TO MARSHALL AND MYERS 


Washington, D. C.—-Appointments 
of James H. Marshall as director of 
the sugar branch of the Production 
and Marketing Administration, and 
Lawrence Myers as assistant direc- 
tor have been announced by Robert 
H. Shields, administrator of the PMA. 

Mr. Marshall has been acting di- 
rector of the sugar branch since June 
1, succeeding Earl B. Wilson, who 
resigned to resume private business. 
Mr. Marshall previously was assistant 
director, and for the last 10 years 
has been associated with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. 

Lawrence Myers has been asso- 
ciated with USDA in various capaci- 
ties since 1927. From 1933 to 1939 
he was economic adviser and director 
of marketing in the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Agency and later was direc- 
tor of the general crops division of 
the CCC. 
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FLOUR EMERGENCY— 


The shooting has stopped but the war has just 
reached its peak in the flour-milling industry. 
Shortages and government regulations have 
changed “Emergency Flour” to “Flour Emer- 
gency.” When the “all clear” signal again is 
sounded and mill-wheels again sing their happy 
tune of production, we'll continue the policy 
that has sustained our company through the 
years since 1878— making the finest quality 
spring-wheat flour that can be milled under 
such regulations as may exist. Remember, 
HUBBARD is synonymous with QUALITY. 
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St. Louis Bakers 
Attend Frozen 
Dough School 


Approximately 60 St. Louis retail 
bakers are studying the possibilities 
of merchandising frozen doughs and 
prebaked products as the result of 
two classes held recently on the sub- 
ject by the home economics depart- 
ment of the Union Electric Co., St. 
Louis. 

Miss Esther Lee Bride, veteran 


r 


4 
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food expert of the utility, staged 
both of the classes, which took up 
fact finding in three years of con- 
stant experimenting with frozen 
doughs. Members of both the St. 
Louis Master Bakers Association and 
the retail bakers’ association attend- 
ed the classes. 

To this interested group, Miss 
Bride explained the two-process sys- 
tem by which the electric company 
has arrived at standard baking and 
freezing rules. This was developed 
by starting out with fruit pies, which 
were prepared and frozen in one proc- 
ess, prepared, baked and then froz- 
en in another. 

Results of more than two years’ 


i 


steady production have proved that 
both can be successfully produced 
by expert commercial bakers, but 
that the unbaked pie is much better 
from the customer standpoint. Miss 
Bride cited the fact that prebaked 
pies were subject to loss of flavor 
and breakdown of fillings because of 
sudden expansion of ice particles in 
oven, while the unbaked pies, care- 
fully baked, turned out tasty and ex- 
cellent from every standpoint. 
Suggestions made to bakers con- 
sidering installing freezing equipment 
included the use of butter mixed with 
the fruit for better stabilized flavor 
later on, brushing a film of melted 
butter over pies to seal in juices and 


( the High-Moisture Shortening 


FOR ALL CAKES... HIGH, LOW 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


NEW YORK © CHICAGO © SAVANNAH 
NEW ORLEANS e SAN FRANCISCO 
MEMPHIS © HOUSTON 
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DEMONSTRATOR — Here William 
Broeg of Honor Brand Frosted Foods 
takes a frozen baked pie from a 
household-type oven at the recent 
frozen dough school held at St. Louis 
by the Union Electric Co. for bakery 
and other trade groups. 





flavor before freezing, the use of 
prime quality ingredients only, and a 
“floating crust,” made one quarter 
inch smaller than the pie diameter 
to allow hot steam to escape when 
the frozen pies are baked. The ex- 
perience of Pfeifer’s Pastries, St. 
Louis retail bakery which pioneered 
in frozen pastries in the area, was 
cited, with particular emphasis on 
adequate refrigeration. 

The eléctrical company says it is 
interested in promoting as many bak- 
eries as possible in frozen dough pro- 
duction, both to increase the electrical 
load of the company in oven use, and 
to lift a load from the housewife’s 
shoulders—eliminating waste and loss 
from leftover pastries. “It will par- 
ticularly benefit the small family,” 
Miss Bride said, “which formerly 
wasted a large part of its bakery 
goods.” 

With a staff of 20 home economists, 
working with deep freeze units and 
ovens, Union Electric is now experi- 
menting with frozen doughs for 
cakes, rolls and other products. Ulti- 
mate goal is the reduction of yeast 
used to date in freezing to the nor- 
mal amount for freshly baked pred- 
ucts, according to Miss Bride—since 
overlarge amounts of yeast some- 
times affect the taste of thawed-out 
doughs. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


KRAFT FOODS APPOINTS 
LUMPP BUYING AGENT 


Chicago, Ill.—Stephen Lumpp has 
been appointed -purchasing agent in 
charge of the raw commodities divi- 
sion for the Kraft Foods Co. and will 
be primarily concerned with purchase 
of fats, oils, and all edible raw ma- 
terials other than milk and milk 
products. 

Mr. Lumpp has been with Kraft 
since 1933. A. C. Hoffman, former 
general purchasing agent for raw 
material commodities, has been 
made director of purchases and head 
of the department. Fred G. Huston, 
general purchasing agent since 1920, 
will serve as associate director until 
he withdraws from active duty in 
1947 under the company’s retirement 
plan. 

Frank Wilcox has been named gen- 
eral purchasing agent in charge of 
buying- manufacturing supplies and 
equipment, assisted by H. Joseph 
Kraft, newly appointed purchasing 
agent. 
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A MARK 
REMEMBER 
and TRUST 


The Mills of Shellabarger 











OST of the old rules of flour buying don’t hold water today. Differ- 
ences in flour are more distinct now under the government’s 80% 
extraction regulation. There is no room for milling guesswork. 


That’s why we feature this Shellabarger Crest. It stands for a top-notch 

milling organization, staffed with experienced personnel, equipped with 

_the most modern machinery and backed with extensive wheat storage 

facilities. A well-rounded organization, able to offer you every milling 
advantage. 


You can be sure that the flours that 
bear the Shellabarger Crest have 
This Is SHELLABARGER’S that extra measure of quality that 
i citi ais willl aici will help you produce better bread 


of 7,000 sacks per day in five in your bakery. 
modern units in the nation’s 
greatest bread wheat field. 
Backed by sufficient storage oo 
(3,500,000 bushels) to supply 
our wheat requirements for 
10 months, and by a line of 
26 country elevators to aid in 
collecting much of this wheat 
directly from the growers. 
Backed also by analytical and 
testing laboratories, the most i ‘ . 
rigid technical supervision is milled strictly to 
and, finally, by the highest ‘ i. 
quality ideals and standards the best in quality 
for every Shellabarger 


product. : standards. 





Every sack of every 


Shellabarger brand 











THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 SALINA, KANSAS 


CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 
900 Beggs Bidg., Columbus Ohio 


NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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West Virginia Group 
Denounces USDA 
Wheat Policy 


Bluefield, W. Va.—A tersely-word- 
ed, indignant telegram, denouncing 
the present policy of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in connection 
with the wheat situation, was ap- 
proved by members of the West Vir- 
ginia Bakers Association in annual 
session here recently. 

Addressed to Clinton P. Ander- 
son, secretary of agriculture, the 
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telegram stated that the association 
unanimously protested “against your 
capricious, arbitrary method of allo- 
cating the 1946 American wheat sup- 
ply” and insisted that an “honest, 
realistic reappraisal’ be made “so 
that relief can be acquired.” It 
was signed by Orren P. Jones, secre- 
tary of the organization. 

New officers for the year were 
elected, following a talk by Fred 
Haislip of Logan, president, who 
particularly criticised the relief pro- 
gram of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. 
Mr. Haislip, who was re-elected presi- 
dent to serve his fifth term, also 


awa FLEISCHMANN 


said that “the outlook for a better 
supply of bread this summer is very 
black, indeed, and may not improve 
until September.” 

The annual golf tournament at 
the Bluefield Country Club was won 
by Paul Payne of Beckley, with a low 
gross score of 80. Al Alderman of 
Chevy Chase, Md., was low gross 
winner for the allied group with an 
83. Most pars went to A. Lambers 
with eight pars on the eighteenth 
hole. T. W. Reed of Chicago won 
the most birdies. 

Other winners were Al Thornton 
of Cincinnati, Ohio; P. M. Wallace 
of Cincinnati; Harry Fretwell of 


comee feet! 


paints: of Fleischmann’s Frozen Eggs is carried through with the 
characteristic care and skill that is synonymous with the name of Fleischmann. 
And Fleischmann makes sure of FRESHNESS right at the beginning by getting the best 


eges from the best farms in the Midwest grain belt. 


Fleischmann eggs all come from efficient, well-run farms 
which raise high-grade laying hens. The eggs are delivered 
daily to a Fleischmann breaking plant in the immediate 
vicinity — inspected, broken, inspected again and frozen. 
All of these factors are assurance of fresh-laid quality 


and are reasons why we say Fleischmann’s Frozen Eggs 


The Best Eggs You Can Buy ARE YOUR BEST BUY 
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are best for high-quality baked products. 
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WHEAT SPEAKER—Ralph Gaylord 
of the products control department 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
was a featured speaker at the recent 
annual convention of the West Vir- 
ginia Bakers Association. His topic 
was the wheat situation. 





Charleston, W. Va; Robert Patton 
of New Castle, Pa; Ralph Thompson 
of Charleston; Earl Nelson of Cin- 
cinnati, and Edward Hempe of Co- 
lumbus. 

L. D. Feuchtenberger, Sr., of Blue- 
field, president of the Feuchtenber- 
ger Bakeries, was general chairman 
of’ the ‘ convention. 

Ralph P. Gaylord, General Mills, 
Inc., at the concluding session June 
4, in discussing the wheat situation, 
pointed. out that meat is an ex- 
pensive food for people in the lower 
income brackets, who customarily de- 
rive up to 50% of their daily caloric 
requirements from bread and wheat, 
for which he said, there is no sub- 
stitute. . 

In. his concluding remarks, Mr. 
Gaylord declared that it should be 
kept in mind that wheat is a food 
crop and is not to be used primarily 
for livestock raising. Just before 
the convention adjourned, the 100 
delegates witnessed the showing of an 
informational film from the Swift & 
Co. film library, “The Inside Story 
of Cake Baking.” 





Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


FRANK JAEGER Mi.unc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 

















Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbls . OKLA, *“Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member_Millers’ National Federation 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas; and secures most of its wheat | 
directly from growers. i 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas | 








Interested in Obsolete Bags — Cotton, Burlap, 
Paper. What have you? 
Offer Processed Used Bags. 
What do you need? 
Write, Wire, Phone GREAT WESTERN BAG CO. 


1427 N. Broadwa St. Louis 6, Mo. 
W. J. CUNNIFF, Mer. 
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COMMANDER 


HI-EX 


milled in accordance with War Food Order 144 


This new high-extraction, high-protein 
bakers’ flour, milled from selected North- 
western Hard Spring Wheats, is a most 
welcome sight in the bakery these days. 

And bakers who know the advan- 
tages of fermentation strength and fine 
breadmaking qualities of this year’s 
Northwestern Hard Spring Wheat flours 
are happy with the results they get with 
the new COMMANDER HI-EX Bakers’ 
Flour. Ask your Commander represen- 


tative about it. 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DIVISION OF 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices—MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis @ THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City e BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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New England Governors Favor 
Baker-Miller-Farmer Meeting 


Boston, Mass.—Approval of a sug- 
gestion from a state department offi- 
cial that all factions interested in 
the production and processing of food 
—hbakers, millers and farmers—meet 
jointly to formulate a long-range food 
program, received the spontaneous 
approval of the board of governors 
of the New England Bakers Associa- 


the association at Poland Spring, 
Maine, June 8-11. 

Camden McVey, economic advisor 
for western Europe, State Depart- 
ment, met June 9 with the board, as 
its guest. He stressed the impor- 
tance of food to the success of the 
United Nations organization and to 
world peace, and suggested the joint 


Vey attended the convention espe- 
cially to discuss the wheat shortage 
with bakers and to obtain ideas to- 
ward its solution. 

Persuading farmers in the wheat 
belt to sell their early wheat at pre- 
vailing prices is the bakers’ “biggest 
headache” among many others, ac- 
cording to Robert Sullivan, sec- 
retary of the association. Mr. Sulli- 
van foresaw no immediate relief from 
the current shortage. 

Confidence was expressed that a 
long-range wheat program, to avert 
a repetition of this year’s shortage, 
can be worked out by industry and 
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IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 


remericau Bakers 


AR ON WASTE 


TO SAVE GRAIN DURING 
THE EMERGENCY 





AS FAMINE stalks half the world the bakery employees of America are 
wholeheartedly cooperating to CUT DOWN WASTE. 

In publishing this check list for employees, AMF salutes their splen- 
did efforts and urges no let-up until the whole world again gains the 
Freedom from Want for which humanity has struggled for so long. 


YOU CAN HELP! HERE’S HOW! 


RECEIVING CLERK: Careless handling of 
sacks when loading or dumping flour 
causes waste. Please handle carefully. 


DOUGH MIXERS: Extreme care in handling 
materials at mixer is necessary to elimi- 
nate waste. 


MACHINE OPERATORS: Use as little dusting 
flour as possible—Wasted dough is also a 
source of flour waste. 


PAN GREASERS: Properly greased pans help 
eliminate bread cripples. 
OVEN MEN: Damaged bread is a source of 
flour and ingredient waste. Now more than 
ever before, your help is needed to elimi- 
nate this source of waste. 


WRAPPING MACHINE OPERATORS: Wrapping 
and packing cripples result in a waste of 
flour and other ingredients. You are doing 
your part when you watch this source of 
waste and make every wrap a perfect 
package. You know what handling the 
package will receive and how important 
it is to have a proper seal on the package 
to withstand this handling. 


SALESMEN: Your bakers and wrapping 
machine operators have given you the best 
product and package humanly possible. 
You can help by carefully handling the 
product and mending the package with 
scotch tape if it becomes damaged in han- 
dling—order short—keep your bread fresh. 


COURTESY OF: HOLSUM NEWS 
PUBLISHED BY HOLSUM BREAD CO., SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


THERMO-RADIANT OVENS © GLEN VERTICAL CAKE MIXERS + STANDARD BREAD WRAPPER 


END LABELER ¢ BREAD PAN GREASING AND CLEANING EQUIPMENT 
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AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Sil FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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nounced plans to seek the necessary 
conferences to bring this about. 

The association elected Charles V. 
Gridley, head of the Gridley Baking 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., president and 
Leo W. Bayles, Drake Bakeries, Inc., 
Boston, vice president. 

A record attendance was on hand 
for the convention with a total of 
over 400 bakers, allied men and their 
wives, 

The retiring president, John D. 
Dickson, Bay State Bakery, Inc., 
Brockton, Mass., was presented with 
a gold wrist watch at the banquet 
which closed the convention activi- 
ties by Ellis C. Baum, vice president 
of the Continental Baking Co., New 
York, master of ceremonies. 

J. U. Lemmon, Jr., of the Dough- 
nut Corp. of America, a board mem- 
ber, reported to the governors on a 
meeting of the industry advisory 
committee in Washington with the 
Office of Price Administration on 
bakers’ preferential sugar allotment. 

A regular session of the convention 
on the evening of June 10, opened 
with a presentation of the Standard 
Brands dessert survey, followed by a 
panel discussion led by Alice Dowling, 
Standard Brands, Inc., and Joseph D. 
Noonan, Carol Bakers, Inc., Wor- 
cester, Mass., which covered both 
wholesale and retail distribution. 

The concluding speaker was Dr. 
Edward L. Holmes, sanitation direc- 
tor of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, whose subject was “Sanitation in 
the Modern Bakery.” 

The concluding session on the 
morning of June 11, was given over 
to association business, including the 
election of officers. A resolution was 
adopted expressing appreciation to 
the baking industry advisory commit- 
tee for protecting the interests of 
the industry. 

A committee was also appointed 
to draft telegrams which were sent 
to Secretary Anderson and Senator 
Murray, requesting immediate action 
to assure an adequate flow of flour 
to New England. Peter G. Pirrie, 
editor of Bakers Weekly, as closing 
speaker, discussed the flour situation. 

The annual golf tournament was 
held on June 10, with the following 
winners: NEBA trophy, low net for 
bakers and allied tradesmen, Cort- 
land P. Irons, Mathilda’s Bakery, 
Marlboro, Mass; H. A. Johnson Co., 
trophy low gross for bakers and al- 
lied tradesmen, Daniel H. Treanor, 
Calderwood Baking Co., Portland; 
Standard Brands, Inc., trophy, low 
gross for bakers only, Ellis C. Baum, 
Continental Baking Co., New York, 
and Ceresota trophy, low net for 
bakers only, A. E. Laprise, Ye Olde 
Town Bake Shoppe, Newtonville, 
Mass. 

The convention committee ‘vas 
composed of Mr. Gridley, general 
chairman; E. C. Johnson, H. A. 
Johnson Co., program; Philippe J. 
Couture, Maine Baking Co., Lewis- 
ton, reception; Joseph D. Noonan, 
entertainment; Mrs. Noonan, ladies’ 
entertainment; Paul W. Mulvanity, 
Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co., 
sports; H. E. Hart, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., golf, and H. J. Schinkel, 
Standard Brands, Inc., publicity. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 

PRODUCTION RESUMED 

New York, N. Y.—Tenney Engi- 
neering, Inc., Newark, N. J., has an- 
nounced resumption of manufacture 
of its line of air conditioned bakery 
production equipment curtailed in re- 








.cent years because of war contracts. 


The company is currently expanding 
production of its proof boxes, bread 
coolers and fermentation cabinets 
through the facilities of its new plant. 
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N OT E THESE FEATURES 


Approved by American 
Dry Milk Institute 


Easy to handle 


Keep contents clean and 


Light in weight 
Save space 


Easy and fast to unload 








BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES + ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
26 PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY Gey a Shete 
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A.D.M.I. Tests and OK’s 


| BEMIS Wy? BAGS 


for Nonfat Dry Milk Solids: 


Two new moistureproof bags developed by Bemis have been 
approved by the American Dry Milk Institute for shipping 
Nonfat Dry Milk Solids for human consumption. 


You'll find these paperlined textile bags keep moisture content 
of nonfat dry milk solids within the necessary 3% to 5%. 


They assure clean, safe storage. Aud they are easy to handle 
... Save time, labor and space. 


You'll find workmen approve these new bags, too, because 
they’re used to handling bags of flour, sugar, salt and similar 
products. Bags are lighter in weight, easy to stack and open. 


Have a talk with your supplier of nonfat dry milk solids about 
the use of these new Bemis Waterproof Bags. 


Send Coupon for Information 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
111-A North Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen: 1 am interested in the new Bemis Waterproof 
Paperlined Textile Bags for nonfat dry milk solids. Please 
send me information. 


Name. 
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Washington, D. C.—World sugar 
production for 1945-46, now being 
marketed, as estimated at 27,200,000 
short tons (raw value) by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, falls 750,- 
000 tons short of that of the previous 
season, is 3,500,000 tons less than in 
1943-44, and 7,300,000 tons below the 
1935-39 prewar average. 

Decreased output in certain areas, 
particularly in Europe, more than 
offset a 1,000,000-ton increase in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The world’s cane- sugar crop for 
1945-46 is placed at 20,100,000 short 
tons, about the same as in 1944-45 
but 1,900,000 tons smaller than in 
1943-44 and 2,500,000 tons smaller 
than prewar. The world’s output of 
beet sugar, estimated at 7,100,000 
short tons, is about 930,000 tons 
smaller than in 1944-45, 1,600,000 tons” 
smaller than in 1943-44, and 4,900,- 
000 tons smaller than prewar. This 
is the world’s smallest production of 
beet sugar since 1923. 

Sugar production in North and 
Central America and the West Indies 
in 1945-46 is estimated at 9,700,000 
short tons, about 500,000 tons less 
than expected earlier, but still about 
1,000,000 tons more than last season 
and the prewar average. 

Cuba’s output is estimated at 4,- 
450,000 short tons for 1945-46, about 
1,300,000 tons over the _ previous 
season, and only 300,000 tons less 
than 1943-44 when the island’s war- 
time production reached its peak. 

South American sugar production 
in 1945-46 is placed at 2,600,000 short 
tons, about the same as the previous 
season, and 230,000 tons more than 
prewar. 

Europe’s output continued in 1945- 
46 the downward trend that began 
early in the war. It is estimated at 
5,700,000 short tons, about 1,100,000 
tons less than in 1944-45, and 4,700,- 
000 tons below prewar. 

With production only a fraction of 
normal] in the Philippines, Java and 
Formosa because of ravages of war, 
Asiatic output of sugar for 1945-46 
totals about 7,400,000 short tons. 
This is about 500,000 tons less than 
the previous season, and 3,500,000 
tons below prewar. India and China 
have maintained production fairly 
well, but sugar there is in short sup- 
ply because of increased demand. 

The Philippines, ordinarily a source 
of sugar, is reported to be a claimant 
country for a small quantity of sugar 
at this time. The Java supply, which 
Secretary of Agriculture Mr. Ander- 
son announced many months ago as 
a possible source of relief, has failed 
to materialize. Little optimism has 
been expressed concerning the Philip- 
pines’ return to an export basis in 
1947. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN SUPPLY MEN 
PAINT GLOOMY PICTURE 


Montreal, Que.—Speakers at the 
recent annual dinner of the Associat- 
ed Bakery Supply Houses, held in 
Windsor Hotel here, gave a gloomy 
picture of the future with regard 
to prospective stocks of flour, sugar 
and fats. 

T. A. Climo, federal deputy assist- 
ant sugar controller, expected this 
commodity to be in short supply for 
a considerable time. J. A. Blais, 
sales manager of the Robin Hood 
Flour Mills, Ltd., told the meeting 
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USDA Expects Continued Tight 
World Sugar Supply Situation 


that Canada is shipping more flour 
to Europe than she produces, hence 
future belt-tightening is inevitable. 
Dr. F. H. Lehberg, administrator of 
fats and oils, promised no relief in 
the fat shortage for some consider- 
able time. 

The chair was occupied by Patrick 
O'Flaherty, vice president of Smith 
& O'Flaherty. Others at the head 
table included J. A. Valois, Purity 


Flour Mills, Ltd; O. Cardinal, Stand- 
ard Brands, Ltd; Norman Ballard, 
secretary of the association; Shef 
Brown, Canada Packers, Ltd; Ulisse 
Racine, Mount Royal Industries; 
Frank Gilmore, Lever Bros., Ltd; J. 
E. Racine, Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Ltd; Jack Lanthier, Rose & La- 
flamme, Ltd; Guy A. Caldwell, Bus- 
sieres, Ltd., Quebec, and F. T. Wood- 
burn, Lever Bros. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
$30,000 BUILDING PERMIT 
The Meyer Bakery Co., Minneap- 
olis, has taken out a building permit 
for a one-story bakery building, to 
cost $30,000. 
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EKCO ANNOUNCES THREE 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Chicago, Ill—The Ekco Products 
Co. has appointed three new sales 
representatives, for Katzinger pans. 
They are Leo Brune, southeastern 
representative; John T. Bossert, mid- 
Atlantic states, and Philip R. Laugh- 
lin, west coast. 

The territory of Mr. Brune, who 
has been with the company for 15 
years as mid-Atlantic states repre- 
sentative and in the Baltimore office, 
will include Alabama, Florida, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Tennessee, with headquarters at 27 
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The Primex One-Stage Mixing | 


mixes fine-eating cookies in 2 |] 


Want to turn out good-eating cookies 
faster .. . easier? Then change to the Primex 
One-Stage Cookie Mixing Method. 


With this tested “‘short-cut” method you 
scale a// cookie ingredients—dry and liquid— 
into the mixing-bowl together. Mix until a 
smooth dough is formed—usually one or two 


minutes—and you’ve got the foundation for 
cookies whose fine eating qualities will make 
a real hit with your customers. 


Good Tolerance. The Primex One-Stage 


Method has good tolerance. Little danger of 
over-mixing. Nor is under-mixing a problem. 
Smooth, uniform doughs can be mixed easily 
without close control of mixing. 

Illustrated here are a few of the many 


cookie varieties you can turn out faster with 
this short-cut method. Try them. 


Grroter-tEimblle 


Makers of Primex and Sweetex 


All-Vegetable Hydrogenated Shortenings 


PRIMEX 


The Shortening that Sets the Quality Standard 
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‘Daniel Avenue S.W., East Lake, At- 


lanta, Ga. 

Mr. Bossert, who has returned after 
four years’ service with the army, 
was previously with the company at 
Baltimore and Boston. His territory 
will include Delaware, Maryland, New 
Jersey, Virginia, District of Columbia, 
eastern Pennsylvania and _ several 
cities in New York. His headquar- 
ters will be located at 1506 Bolton 
Street, Baltimore 17, Md. 

Mr. Laughlin, with the company 
since 1937, will serve as west coast 
representative during the illness of 
Amon Rippee -at 1150 South Hill 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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U. S. Civilian Sugar 
Allocation Raised 


368,000 Tons 


Washington, D. C.—Although the 
baking industry lost its sugar ration 
differential of 10% during June, the 
Department of Agriculture announced 
that the total civilian sugar allocation 
would be 368,000 tons greater from 
July 1 through Sept. 30 than during 
the April-June quarter. This in- 


crease, however, was explained as 
reflecting only the usual seasonal in- 
crease in sugar usage during the 


_ height of the home and commercial 


packing and canning season. 

The 1946 third quarter civilian 
allocation of 1,753,000 tons is 373,000 
tons greater than the amount allo- 
cated during the comparable quarter 
in 1945, because of the greatly -in- 
creased number of civilians in 1946, 
and the higher industrial ration for 
this quarter in 1946. 

The annual per capita rate of con- 
sumption is expected to be about the 
same as in 1945. There are approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 more 





ethod 


inutes! 


Oatmeal Raisin 
A satisfying chewy variety with 
Coast-to-Coast popularity. 
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civilians now than there were during 
the same period in 1945 when the 
armed forces were at peak strength. 
Most industrial users are now at 
60% of 1941 use, compared with 50% 
in the last half of 1945. 

As a world commodity, it appears 
that sugar will continue in short sup- 
ply throughout 1946 and probably 
throughout 1947, the department an- 
nounced. 

Trade informants reported the con- 
tinued tightness in sugar supply as 
being not only distressing to the bak- 
ing industry but also being severely 
felt by fruit growers and canners 
who fear that there will not be ade- 
quate sugar to permit home and com- 
mercial processing of the extremely 
heavy fruit tonnage this year. 

Allocations for the third quarter, 
1946, as compared with allocations 
for the same period in. 1945 are as 
follows in short tons, raw value: 
3rd quarter 3rd quarter 

1946 1945 


Claimant 
U. @& etvilfame: ...... 1,753,000 1,380,000 
U. 8S. military ...... 45,000 281,000 
Exports— 

U. 8S. territories .. 1,100 

Philippines ........ 3,300 

oy? ee 18,000 


Switzerland ....... 
French Colonies ... 
Other commercial . 


10,000 
59,300 
17,400 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Brazil Nuts Return 
to U. S. Market 


For the first time in four years 
Brazil nuts are being shipped to the 
United States. According to T. R. 
Schoonmaker, executive secretary 
of the Brazil Nut Association, sup- 
plies are available for bakers. 

The association has plans under 
way for an extensive advertising 
campaign, tied in with a publicity 
program to stress nutritional values 
of the Brazil nut which has already 
begun. 

The Brazil Nut Association, 100 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y., will 
furnish a booklet, “Brazil Nut Baked 
Goods Formulas,”’ on request. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


G. W. FASCHING TO HEAD 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN POST 


New York, N. Y. — George W. 
Fasching, former assistant to the Pa- 
cific Coast regional manager of the 
Fleischmann division of Standard 
Brands, Inc., has been appointed 
Rocky Mountain district manager, 
with headquarters in Denver, Colo., 
succeeding D. G. Mabry, recently re- 
signed. Mr. Fasching’s territory em- 
braces Colorado, New Mexico, Wyom- 
ing, Montana, Utah and portions of 
Nebraska, Idaho and Texas. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PACKAGING CONSULTANT 


New York, N. Y.—Walter Byrd has 
been appointed packaging engineer 
by Standard Brands, Inc., to act as 
consultant on the many packaged 
products sold by the company. He 
will give staff direction on specifica- 
tions and designs, consulting and 
collaborating with sales, research 
and manufacturing executives. He 
was chief packaging engineer for 
Johnson & Johnson for 12 years. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HATHAWAY APPOINTMENT 


Thomas D. Fogarty of South Ber- 
wick, Maine, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Dover, N. H., branch of 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. He succeeds 
Charles W. Sweetman, who has been 
named assistant plant manager of 
the company’s main unit in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
































ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
(Questions on page 33) 











1. False. As bread flour contains 
a high percentage of protein, it will 
make the crust tougher. This is 
especially true when the scrap dough 
is re-used. More shrinkage will re- 
sult. A soft wheat flour should be 
used for best results. 
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2. True. A cool oven will cause 
the juice to boil out faster, due to 
the filling reaching the boiling point 
before the crust is baked. The ideal 
method is to bake the crust rather 
fast so that the filling does not stew 
a great deal. 

3. False. From 7% to 10% cocoa 
based on the weight of the flour 
should be used. As cocoa will give 
the bread a bitter flavor, using about 
the same amount of sugar will over- 
come the bitterness to some extent. 
It is also necessary to increase the 
moisture content somewhat. 


4. True. Plenty of wet steam 


should be used in the oven so that 
the top of the loaves will be soft and 
break or shred readily. When not 
enough steam is used-blind tops are 
very apt to result. 

5. True. If the cheese used is too 
high in acidity or the curd is too 
hard, the filling may also become 
watery. 

6. False. To make milk bread, 6 
lbs of milk solids (nonfat) and 3 Ibs 
of butter should be used with each 
100 lbs of flour. If the butter is 
salted, the content in the dough 
should be reduced from 1 to 1% oz. 


7. True. The paper should be re- 





Controlled mixer refrigeration at your Finger Tip “RW 


. Quik-Kool 


refrigeration 


sys- 


tem connected to a B-P No. 
16 Dough Mixer for testing 


before shipment. 


Note the 


absence of flexible connec- 
tions—a feature found only 


on Stationary Bowl Mixers. 


. Two No. 13 Stationary Bowl 
Dough Mixers with Quik-Kool 
units on the floor at rear. 
Out of the way, yet entirely 


accessible. 


. Simplicity of operation dis- 
tinguishes Quik-Kool installa- 
tions. To obtain any desired 


dough 


temperature, 


simply 


turn the thermostatic control 
knob to the proper tempera- 


ture setting. 


Baker Perkins Stationary Bowl Dough Mixers equipped with Quik-Kool Direct Ex- 


pansion System form the perfect combination to assist the baker in producing better 


and more uniform doughs. The Quik-Kool unit, compact, and self-contained, pro- 


vides fool-proof refrigeration that is instantly regulated by finger-tip control. B-P 


Mixers have exclusive features such as specially designed bowl contour, efficient 


roller.bar agitator, and rigid pipe connections. B-P Mixers, teamed with Quik-Kool, 


will bring the ultimate in swift, economical, high quality dough mixing to your 


bakery. Write for complete information. 





Baker Perkins Dec. 


SAGINAW, MI 


CcCHIGAN 
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HEAD OF NEW CHAIN — J. W. 
Horsey, president of Dominion Stores. 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., is also president 
of General Bakeries, Ltd., a coast-to- 
coast wholesale bakery chain recently 
organized from Montreal to Van- 
couver. The organization includes 
these large bakery companies: Bros- 
seau, Ltd., Montreal; Purity Bread, 
Ltd., Toronto; Bryce Bakeries, Ltd. 
Winnipeg, and Robertson’s in Van- 
couver. 





moved before the patty shells are 
completely baked in order to obtain 
a nice crust color. 

8. False. They are generally stored 
at a temperature of 29 to 31° F. 

9. False. The wash is made by 
bringing to a good boil, 1 pt of wa- 
ter and 2% oz of gum arabic. After 
boiling it should be strained through 
a cloth. The cakes should be washed 
as soon.as they come out of the oven. 

10. True. When the dough is rolled 
out in one direction only, the gluten 
in the dough is stretched one way, 
resulting in oval shapes. The dough 
should be rolled out in various direc- 
tions. 

11. False. The cake is on the al- 
kaline side. On the pH scale 7 is 
neutral. Below 7 is acid, above 7 is 
alkaline. 

12. False. Lard is considered a 
100% fat. The manufacturers of 
lard remove practically all the mois- 
ture from it. Any trace of moisture 
left is not considered. 

13. False. If the procedure were 
used, the dough is very apt to be 
overmixed, resulting in an inferior 
loaf of bread. Best results would be 
obtained by increasing the fermenta- 
tion time. 

14. False. The manufacturing of 
oleomargarine was developed ir 
France about the time of the Franco- 
Prussian war due to the scarcity of 
butter. 

15. False. These sugars caramel- 
ize at about 325° F. 

16. True. Both names refer to the 
same product. 

17. True. In 1859, after a great 
deal of experimental work, Pasteur 
demonstrated that yeast is a living 
organism that causes fermentation 
Therefore, he has been known by that 
title. 

18. False. The percentages given 
should be reversed. 

19. False. The ideal temperature 


' for storing yeast is about 45° F. 


20. True. Evaporated whole milk 
is composed of 8% butterfat, 20% 
milk solids (not fat) and 72% water. 
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When driving a car, you put in enough gas to get you there Next time you order 


and back with safety. SPECIFY 


Why not provide the same margin of safety in the white bread 


and rolls you bake, by using “‘B-E-T-S”’*! eo o . 
Don’t take chances with the vitamin-mineral content of your 
bread and rolls. Be safe, be certain... use ‘““B-E-T-S”. wero woo 0 MNO LTS 


Select the “’B*E*T*S”’ formula 


Consult our Technically-Trained f outed to your qneds 


Representatives on ENRICHMENT 


a 














*’’B-E-T-S" method of bread-enrichment, originated by and exclusively available 
through Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 

Address Inquiries to— 
Special Markets Division 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Stocked for quick delivery at New York, Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. 
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Wheat Crisis Holds Attention 
of Convening Carolina Bakers 


By ELIZABETH REYNOLDS 


Atlanta Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Atlanta, Ga—The present crisis 
in the baking and milling industries, 
brought about by the wheat shortage 
and other government-imposed re- 
strictions, almost solely occupied the 
attention of members of the Bakers 
Association of the Carolinas, con- 
vened annually for the seventeenth 
time, at the Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C., June 9-12. The 
ideas of the featured convention 
speakers, vigorously expressed at the 
three-day meeting, can be summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. The present plight of bakers 
is not temporary. 

2. There will be a next and a next 
crisis. 

3. All bakers should join solidly 
together for their mutual protection. 

4. Government today is govern- 
ment by decree and not by law. 

5. There should be an open mar- 
ket on wheat to end cut-throat 
dealing. 

Entertainment such as a golf tour- 
nament, a horseshoe pitching tour- 
nament, and an allied cocktail party 
preceded the general business and 
convention sessions which began the 
morning of June 10. 

Walter D. Warrick, vice president, 
J. R. Short Milling Co., Chicago, 
called for group action in saying 
“the realities of the moment must 
be faced squarely in order to evolve 
a concerted plan of action.” 

Mr. Warrick recommended con- 
tinuing to remind consumers that 
bread is enriched with vitamins and 
minerals. ‘We in the baking indus- 
try shall profit by the expanding op- 
portunities as we approach our prob- 
lems on the basis of sound business 
principles, working together locally, 
sectionally and nationally.” 


Wheat Situation Outlined 


Henry H. Cate, executive vice 
president, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Co., Dallas, Texas, in discussing 
the wheat situation, predicted that 
the amendment to War Food Order 
144 limiting distribution of flour “at 
the risk of being too optimistic” 
might be “withdrawn some time in 
January or February of 1947,” but 
added that “even if the fondest 
hopes for good crops are realized, 
the picture is still not bright. 

“I don’t think the new ceiling 
prices on wheat are high enough to 
stop the excessive feeding of wheat,” 
he said. “In an open market you 
may be sure there will be no short- 
age of, flour or bread, because wheat 
has always been worth more as a 
food for humans than as feed for 
animals.” 


Common Interest Stressed 


In closing Mr. Cate said, “Millers 
and bakers have a common inter- 
est but at times we have followed 
divergent paths.” He expressed con- 
fidence that a joint industry com- 
mittee would “get a lot more atten- 
tion in Washington this summer than 
any of our individual industry com- 
mittees have been able to get in 
the past.” 

Following Mr. Cate was Welling- 
ton J. Griffith, Jr., vice president, 
Foremost Farms, Inc., Jacksonville, 


Fla., who addressed the convention 
on business economics. He said, “In 
America today we have government 
by decree—not government by law. 
When you attempt to regulate com- 
petition or to stabilize wages or 
prices of one group, the insecurity 
of other groups increases,” Mr. Grif- 
fith declared, and advised bakers to 


“be alert to find out what the pub- 
lic wants and to give it to them be- 
fore they are compelled to do so 
by government edict or fiat or de- 
cree or order.” 


Food Situation a “Football” 


B. R. Fuller, Jr., Bell Bakeries, 
Inc., Daytona Beach, Fla., and chair- 
man of the board of governors of 
the Southern Bakers Association, 
charged that the food situation was 
a political football in Washington. 
“We cannot afford to be lackadaisi- 
cal about who represents us in 
Washington,” he said. 

First on the morning program, 
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June 11, was the showing of the 
film, ‘The Inside Story of Cake Bak- 
ing,” by H. D. Crawford, Swift & 
Co., Atlanta. 

Following this Frank G. Junge- 
waelter, executive secretary of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
Chicago, gave a demonstration and 
discussion of frozen baked goods and 
problems of the baker in general. 


Supply Situation Serious 
Mr. Jungewaelter said there was 
“some reason to believe that the 
situation and outlook on lard and 
other fats, as well as wheat and 
flour, are far worse than anyone 





THIS YEAR NATIONAL 
BE SHARED WITH 


Successful in building donut volume to new meteoric highs for the past 18 
years, the annual promotional and publicity activity of National Donut Month 
this year will be shared with all bakery goods—bread, sweet dough, and cakes 
as well as donuts. 







YOUR SALES AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS THEME 


Because you have been con- 
fronted with the most crucial 
problems of the entire war period, 
DCA has designed a sales and 
public relations program keyed 
to help you recover your biggest 
sales ever as your supply becomes 
more ample. Your theme, as illus- 
trated in attractive, full-colored 
posters and window streamers— 
“MORE PRECIOUS THAN 
EVER . .. BECAUSE YOU’VE 
SHARED THEM” enhances your 
bakery products and will help 
you recover the sales volume lost 
to competitive foods during the 
acute shortage. 








During these past months, you have voluntarily deprived 
yourself of eating all the bread, cake and donuts you really 
wanted so that more and more wheat could go overseas 
to feed the starving millions of four continents. 

But your sacrifice is more than worth it. Soon the supply 





This is your message to your customers 
printed on the back cover of Fred Allen’s cartoon booklet 


“MORE PRECIOUS THAN EVER...BECAUSE YOU’VE SHARED THEM” 


of wheat will again become ample. Soon, bread, cakes, and 
donuts . . . tasty, downright delicious, and good for you. .. 
will be back in quantity again. 

Meanwhile, hold thése foods more precious than ever... 
because you've shared them. 
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. outside the government imagines. We 


are being bombarded with letters, 
telegrams and telephone calls from 
retail bakers and secretaries of lo- 
cal bakers’ associations in all parts 
of the country telling of inability 
to get flour, as well as shortening, 
and exhaustion or imminent exhaus- 
tion of inventories and _ rapidly 
spreading shut downs.” 

Mr, Jungewaelter asserted that 
“people plainly are skeptical of the 
necessity of such a drastic failure 
of supply of bread and other bakery 
products and the reluctance of the 
government to reveal just where our 
food is going.” 
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A. L. Bechtold, director personnel 
and public relations, Lance, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C., in discussing his 
field, urged the bakers to consider 
their employees as human beings, 
and to recognize each employee as 
an individual and give him credit for 
a job well done, and then let him 
know what is going on in the plant. 
Last, give him job security. 


Sugar Situation 
Glenn Bond, vice president, Lam- 
born & Co., Inc., Savannah, Ga., dis- 
cussed the following aspects of the 
sugar situation: United States and 
world supply and requirements; cur- 


rent critical situation; governmental 
operation of sugar; price breakdown; 
food value of sugar; research founda- 
tion, and substitutes, “stretchers” 
and liquid sugar. 

In closing Mr. Bond asked that 
bakers not lose sight of the fact 
that just as they were restricted 
in the use of sugar so are refiners 
restricted in their supply. 

Elected to lead the Carolina bak- 
ers through the wilderness of things 
confronting them was Gregory Peel- 
er, Bamby Bakers, Salisbury, N. C., 
who served as president for a short 
while in 1944 before entering the 
armed services. He succeeds W. H. 





DONUT MONTH WILL 
ALL BAKERY GOODS 


FRED ALLEN SPEARHEADS YOUR 





PROMOTION DRIVE 


And here’s Fred Allen’s collection of the funniest 
donut cartoons created by famous artists — all 
crammed into a booklet that contains a laugh a 
page. The booklet also devotes pages to interest- 
ing, factual information about bread, cakes, and 
donuts as well as recipes, donut party ideas, and 
fun-making games with donuts. Distribute these 
booklets to your customers and you will hold their 
patronage until the day when you can sell them 
all the bakery goods they want again. 
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NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 


Your public relations campaign is being backed by na- 
tional advertising in LIFE magazine—read by 22 million 
people. The ad will announce Fred Allen’s cartoon book- 
let collection, dramatically spotlight the theme “MORE 
PRECIOUS THAN EVER . . . BECAUSE YOU'VE 
SHARED THEM”, and inform your customers that they 
can get Fred Allen’s booklet through your retail outlets. 





Publicity Broadside For You 


What’s more, DCA has designed an- 
other attractive poster featuring the 
Fred Allen giyeaway booklet and your 
campaign theme. And there are radio 
spot announcements, newspaper ads, 
and publicity stories — all absolutely 
free. Don’t miss this grand oppor- 
tunity to do a real public relations job 
for yourself on all your bakery prod- 
ucts and be in a position to recover 
your biggest sales yet when the short- 
ages are over. 








Write or wire today for all this material 


Let us know what quantity you want 


DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1,N.Y. 


Branches in Principal Cities Including Toronto and London 


roy 












REALIST—Walter D. Warrick, vice 
president of the J. R. Short Milling 
Co., Chicago, in addressing the re- 
cent convention of the Bakers As- 
sociation of the Carolinas, called up- 
on the baking industry and its allies 
to view the present critical situation 
in regard to ingredient shortages re- 
alistically and to face the problems 
of the moment coolly so that prac- 
tical experience may be gained out 
of adversity. 





Attaway, Becker’s Bakery, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 

Vice presidents are W. W. Barr, 
H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Columbia, 
S. C., and K. G. Patterson, Quality 
Bakery, Asheville, N. C. 

Serving on the executive commit- 
tee will be W. H. Jennings, Char- 
lotte Bread Co., Charlotte, N. C; 
Raymond B. Streb, Royal Baking 
Co., Raleigh, N. C., and L. G. Trax- 
ler, Becker’s Bakery, Spartanburg, 
aS 

The secretary and treasurer will 
be announced later by the execu- 
tive committee. 

Attendance at the convention was 
well over the 300 mark and in spite 
of the gloom hanging over the in- 
dustry much time was given to fun 
and frolic. For those who had 
served in the armed forces it was 
the first opportunity in years to 
greet old friends and to make friends 
with newcomers to the industry. 

Jack Lanum of Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., Atlanta, led the singing, to 
make the bakers “pack up their 
troubles.” 

George N. Graf, Quality Bakers of 
America, New York, served as toast- 
master at the annual banquet at 
which Colonel Jack Major, Paducah, 
Ky., was featured speaker. His ad- 
dress was “Women, Taxes and Hogs.” 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH AREA BAKERS 
INVOLVED IN SUGAR CASE 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Of 15 defendants 
who pleaded guilty to sugar black 
market violations before Federal 
Judge Wallace S. Gourley here re- 
cently, five were bakers. All escaped 
jail sentences but were given sus- 
pended sentences. 

Most violators got off with light 
fines, as some of them had impli- 
cated former officials of the Office of 
Price Administration still awaiting 
sentencing. 

Grand jury investigations disclosed 
that millions of pounds of rationed 
sugar had entered the black market 
through embezzlement of ration 
stamps and counterfeit stamps. 
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‘'  MAN’S MOST ESSENTIAL 


BREAD has ever been the measure 
of a people's strength. 





Bread has marked the progress of the 
race. Whether kingdoms, empires or 
republics, whether nations ruled by 
despots or the sovereignty of the 
people, bread has determined the 
continuance or fall of governments. 


Class distinction or equality has been 
signified by bread. 


Bread is the foundation of civilization. 
Bread is the staff of life. : 
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Bread is the surest safeguard of 
health. And the health of our people is 
the nation’s first line of defense. 


For welfare comes first in building 
our country’s strength. Unless the 
people of the nation are strong in 
mind and body, no position can be 
either gained or sustained. The spirit, 
however willing, cannot rule if the 
flesh is weak. 


Building sturdy bodies is an impor- 
tant job. 
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DEPENDABLE 


Now, more than ever, fine-quality ingredients like 
Anheuser-Busch Yeast are vital in the process of good 
baking. The conservation of every ounce of flour is 
essential. Bakers know that the vigorous quality of 
Anheuser-Busch Yeast—its purity, strength and uniform 
performance under all conditions—contribute to efficient 
baking as well as that excellence of quality for which 
the industry strives. 
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ARKANSAS 
Mr. and Mrs. T. F. Graham have 
purchased the city bakery at Gur- 
don, and have resumed the produc- 
tion of baked goods. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Joseph H. Lowes has sold his bak- 
ery business at New Westminster 
to Jens B. and Ena Lauridsen. 


A new plant is being erected at 
Dawson Creek for the Peace River 
Block Bakery. The new building in- 
cludes a bakeshop, 40x50 feet, with 
a retail store in the front. 

The bakery business of Waterhouse 
& Greene in Port Alberni has been 
sold to Fergy Glen and Jack Tough. 

W. R. Garlick, recently discharged 
from the R.C.A.F., has opened the 


Beaufort Bakery at Comox. Mr. Gar- 
lick was pastry cook on the Canadian 
National steamer Prince Rupert be- 
fore the war. 

J. Alfred Ling has withdrawn from 
the partnership of the Maple Leaf 
Bakery at Haney. 


FLORIDA 
J. A. Musgrave has opened the 
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*Original report on file. 


J. a SHORT MILLING COMPANY 38TH AND SOUTH MAY STS., CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
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The baking industry is planning now to roll 


ahead after the present emergency. And that is one 


reason why more bakers are using WYTASE 


today than ever before. For better bread sales in 
the future, make better bread with WYTASE today. 
As one baker put it, “WYTASE is working 


swell and I am very pleased with it. Always 


a good product, now it is working so nicely for 


our bread, I wish you could see it.”* 


Musgrave Bakery and Delicatessen 
at 706 Temple Ave. in Starke. 

Durbin’s Bakery, 406 Orange Ave., 
Fort Pierce, has been purchased by 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Pace. 


GEORGIA 
A defective oven was blamed for 
the fire that swept the La Grange 
(Ga.) Bakery recently. The loss of 
$75,000 was partially insured. 


ILLINOIS 


Donald Brown, a captain in World 
War II, has opened a_ wholesale 
doughnut shop at Fairfield. 

The Bell Bakeries of Quincy has 
purchased property on Ohio St. in 
that city from Orlinda A. Heideman. 


INDIANA 


The Y. & S. Bake Shop has opened 
at 109 S. Washington St. in Marion. 
The store will serve coffee at its 
counter from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


IOWA 

The' Tama (Iowa) Bake Shop, 
which has been closed since the own- 
er went into the army in 1942, was 
opened recently at 107 E. 5th St. 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell Chute closed 
Russell’s Bakery in Hartley recently, 
while a new oven was being installed. 

Russell Ward has purchased the 
Geyer Bakery in Vinton and has tak- 
en possession. The Geyers have op- 
erated the bakery since 1917. 

An open house was held recently 


by the Purity Bakery in Nashua. M. ‘" 


L. Stockdale is the proprietor. 

Leo McDaniels has opened the Sid- 
ney (Iowa) Bakery. Mr. McDaniels 
formerly worked in the Hamburg 
(Iowa) Bakery. 

Richard Vander Weil has reopened 
the Alta (Iowa) Bakery which has 
been closed for almost four years. 

Cornelius DeBode of Sioux City has 
purchased the Inwood (Iowa) Bakery 
from John Calsbeek. 

C. Whitmer of Rolfe has sold his 
bakery equipment to C. O. Price, 
who will move it to Dayton. 

Henry Metz, Jr., president of the 
Metz Baking Co., in Sioux City, has 
purchased additional property and 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


—_—_ 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








“Golden Loaf” ts our 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Medernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. j 
El Reno, Okla. 
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WHILE BREAD IS NEWS—As an 
insert with the May-June issue of 
Vitality News, General Mills, Inc., 
has included this and several other 
posters for newspaper, shop display 
and handbill use which enlarge upon 
the theme—“Wheat, the Great Life 
Saver.” The bakers’ advertising kit, 
of which the posters are an integral 
unit, includes radio material suitable 
for an explanation to the radio pub- 
lic as to how wheat products are help- 
ing to win the peace. Especially em- 
phasized is the fact that two basic 
foods—cereal grains and milk—give 
nearly all of the known nutritive es- 
sentials. 





will build a bakery addition as soon 
as the buildings have been disman- 
tled and materials are available. 


KANSAS 


R. L. Friley of Cherryvale has pur- 
chased the Howard (Kansas) Bakery 
from K. K. Kiner and has taken 
charge of the shop. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Prake have pur- 
chased the building housing their 
bakery in Chanute from the M. S. 
and N. S. Jones estate. The building 
will be remodeled and enlarged to 
house new baking equipment as soon 
as building materials are available. 


MICHIGAN 

The Gauss Baking Co. has pur- 
chased the Chelsea Bakery in Ann 
Arbor from Henry Seyfried and the 
estate of Harold Seyfried. The build- 
ing will be remodeled and redecorat- 
ed, according to Russell Philips, gen- 
eral manager of the Gauss firm. 


MINNESOTA 

John Nyland recently reopened his 
bakery at Cook. The bakery has 
been ¢losed for several years while 
Mr. Nyland has been working in 
Washington. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Kirkwood 
have sold the Home Bakery in Kas- 
son to Mr. and Mrs. Haven Anderson. 

The Anderson Grocery & Bakery 
in Menahga held a -formal opening 
recently, 

Leo Nelson has purchased the City 
Bakery in Barnesville from Lloyd 
and Edna Fankhanel. 

The Bachtle Home Bakery was 
Opened recently in Albert Lea by 
E. R. Bachtle. Mr. Bachtle bought 
the building from Mrs. Bertha An- 
derson. 

Les’ Bake Shop in White Bear has 
been moved to its new location at 
618 Banning Ave. 

Carrigan of the Hallock 
(Minn.) Bakery plans to move his 
business to new quarters. 

T. E. Loughrey has repurchased 
the Town Talk Bakery in Willmar 
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from Howard Strom. Mr. Loughrey 
sold his interest when he entered the 
service. A new building is under 
construction. 

Leo C. Hansen, Jr., who was re- 
cently discharged from the navy, has 
joined his father as a partner in the 
operation of the Sanitary Bakery, 
Faribault. 

The Lakeview Bakery, Lake City, 
has moved to new quarters. Mr. and 
Mrs. John Dohrn operate the bakery. 


MISSISSIPPI 


The Colonial Baking Co. at Jack- 
son has taken out a building permit 


for the construction of a $25,000 
building at 519 S. President St. 


MONTANA 
Mrs. Florence Prentiss has opened 
the Donut Shop at 121 Third Ave. 
in Havre. She will handle candy and 
party favors in addition to bakery 
goods. 


NEBRASKA 
The Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration has authorized Boys’ Town 
near Omaha, to proceed with its $2,- 
800,000 building program, which will 
include a school bakery. 
The S. & S. Pastry Shop has been 


53 
opened for business at 1302-04 Gar- 
field St. in Omaha. 

Albert Janus has purchased the 
building occupied by the Bluel Bak- 


ery at Eustis from J. J. Lewis of 
Hastings. 


NEW JERSEY 
The General Baking Co. purchased 
a site at New Brunswick recently for 
a new distribution plant. The prop- 
erty consists of one acre of vacant 
land on Triangle Road. 


NEW MEXICO 


A. T. Hogan: has sold the National 
Bakery in Albuquerque to Gordon 















> pointing out advantages 
_ \ of Ce blades and bands 


Point to point, and scallop to scallop, 
SECO Precision Bands and Blades are the most 
accurately built, ground and sharpened slicing 
instruments known to bakers. Made from finest 
Swedish steel, ground and sharpened on precision- 
engineered automatic machines, each band and 
blade is finished to an accuracy within .002 inch! 


Super sharp to start with, these SECO Precision Bands 
and blades are today the choice of bakers everywhere 
-who appreciate the economics of faster, smoother slicing 

and longer, trouble-free slicing life per blade. 


Order a set today, and let their more efficient, high 
speed performance and longer slicing life convince 
you of their superiority. 


SIMMONS 
ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


607 Marshall Street Northeast 
MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 
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Hermanson after operating it with 
Mrs. Hogan for 20 years. 


NEW YORK 


The Just-Rite Bakery, Inc., has 
been chartered to conduct business 
in Hicksville. Directors are Julian 
I. H. Friedman, Jacob Hertz and 
Oscar Hertz, Brooklyn. 

The Gourmet Pastry Shop, Inc., has 
been incorporated to conduct busi- 
ness in New York. Directors are 
Victor E. Boari, Tina Ravagni and 
Anthony J. Calla. 

The Franco-American Baking Corp. 
has been chartered to conduct busi- 
ness in New York. Incorporators 





BOWMAN UPC. 


is always helpful 


are Milton B. Pfeffer, William J. 
Jones and Margaret Sedlak. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Nathaniel Isaak of Ellendale will 
open a bakery in Ashley as soon as 
his son is discharged from the serv- 
ice and he can get his equipment 
set up. 

The bakery in Walhalla which was 
operated by F. K. Woodward and 
J. W. Doyle was destroyed by fire 
recently. The owners, both veterans, 
had opened the business a short time 
before. 

OHIO 


The Civilian Production Adminis- 


ied 


In the bakery—and in the home— Bowman UPC* is doubly helpful. 


In the shop, this special nonfat dry milk solids—prepared especially 


for bakers’ use—helps keep your doughs always under control, 


smoother fermentation to full-volume loaves. 
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tration has approved the construction 
of a $25,000 bakery building by Kid- 
ney & Andres in Akron and a $20,000 
bakery by Walter Rockefeller in 
Cuyahoga Falls. 

Fire caused an estimated loss of 
$100,000 to the Dayton plant of the 
Fleet Wood Bakeries recently. 

The application of the Ward Bak- 
ing Co. to build a $60,000 warehouse 
in Youngstown has been denied by 
the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion as being either nonessential or 
deferrable. 

Paul Ansted, owner of the Ansted 
Bakery Co. in Toledo, has purchased 
the building which the company oc- 












from = 


And on the table, uniformly good grain and texture and its full rich 


flavor tell the customer at once that her judgment is good; that your bread 
is better in quality and in those healthful values she wants for her family. 
Bakers who used Bowman UPC* to improve their baking long before the 


war will tell you it is even more helpful under today’s baking conditions. It’s 


Gud Sowman 2aye: 
They always go for 
the bread that’s made 
with BOWMAN UPC* 


PRECONDITIONED, for easier dough control and uniformity of baking results. 


BOWMAN DAIRY CO. 







*BowMAN UPC nonfat dry milk solids 
PRECONDITIONED with not more than 
1.25% specially treated cereal flour. 





140 WEST ONTARIO ST. 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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The Best Bakery Products 
We Can Make With Emergency Flour 


We are glad to cooperate with our Government in the World 
Food Crisis. 


Therefore our bakery products are made with emergency flour 
which will help conserve wheat supplies so desperately needed 
to feed the hungry people of foreign lands. 


When emergency restrictions are no longer necessary, we'll 
have bakery products for you finer in flavor and quality than 
you have ever known before. 


Meanwhile our bread will still be enriched and you can depend 


upon us for fresh, nutritious bakery goods . . . the best that ex- 
pert skill and available ingredients make possible. 


Your Retail Baker _ 





o _ 





in the Interest of Public Service 


ASSOCIATED RETAIL BAKERS of AMERICA CHICAGO 


BEAR WITH US—tThat is the me-- 
sage that the above bulletin, pr:- 
pared by the Associated Retail Bal:- 
ers of America for its members, car- 
ries to the consumer who may not 
understand why bread is a scarce ar- 
ticle these days. The association is 
offering the posters at 6c each and 
small insert leaflets of the same de- 
sign at $1.50 per 1,000. This ma- 
terial may be had by writing ARBA 
at 1185 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, 
Til. 





cupies at 3121 Cherry St. and also 
the Million Dollar Highway Market 
on Monroe St. 

The Interstate Bakeries Corp., Cin- 
cinnati, has acquired more than 3,000 
sq ft of space in the building at 286 — 
Glenwood Ave. in Columbus to be 
used as a distribution center in that 
territory. 

Fischer’s Bakery, Inc., in Cincin- 
nati, has been incorporated under 
Ohio laws with $200,000 authorized 
capital. Principals are Walter D. 
Murphy, George W. Kennealy, Jr., 
and Edward T. Dixon. 

Lloyd Watkins of Watkins Bakery 
in Columbus has purchased a five- 
acre tract where he plans to erect a 
new building. 

Roy L. Dalton of Chillicothe has 
opened a bakery in the Dresbach 
block in Kingston. 

(Continued on page 72.) 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 97th Year 
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with the 
°402-PS FLOUR PACKER 


In 16 months a single operator has 

packed 2,312,291 — 100-lb. bags with 
y Market a 402-PS Flour Packer . . . enough to 
‘orp., Cin- fill 3,304 box cars (70,000-Ibs. per car) 


than 3,000 

ng at 286 

us to be * ae 

er in that Since February 15, 1945, a prominent mill* has 
oe tender operated a St. Regis 402-PS Flour Packer every working. 


zuthorized 


Valter D. , day at a speed of 360-100-lb. bags per hour. Filled bags 


lealy, Jr., 








Sosa drop automatically on to a conveyor which carries them 
da five- 


to erect a to the cars. 


a. To the best of our knowledge this sets a production 


2.) record for the filling and closing of 100-lb. flour bags 


} with a single operator. 
s * Name on request 


‘ weighs the product and packs it into Multi- 
wall Paper Valve Bags at speeds as high as six 
100 ib..bags per minute ... with one operator, 


| AN This St. Regis Flour Packer automatically 





Flour packed would fill a train of box cars 
more than twenty-three miles Tong. aid 
end-to-end the bags would reach from Kansas 


i “ oo aed: - > ¢ 
_ y a aes Saat City to tide-water on the Delaware shore. 























MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 
ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bldg. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 


r fo" IN CANADA 








St. Regis Paper Co. 
(Can.) Ltd. 


Vancouver, 
British Columbia 


A 


Montreal, Quebec Birmingham Boston Cleveland . Dallas Denver Detroit Franklin, Va. 
Los Angeles Nazareth,Pa. New Orleans No. Kansas City, Mo. Ocala, Fla. Seattle Toledo 

















Fair Labor Law 
in Massachusetts 


Boston, Mass.—Massachusetts bak- 
ers must give consideration to a new 
state law when they hire employees 
in the future. The recently passed 
anti-discrimination law provides a 





Known as the Fair Employment 
Practices Act, it provides for a three- 
man commission to be appointed by 
the governor. It forbids discrimina- 
tion in employment unless based on 
a bona fide occupational qualification 
and also prohibits labor organiza- 
tions from barring persons from full 
membership for the same reasons. 
As penalties for infraction, the new 
act provides for a maximum fine of 
$500, a year’s imprisonment or both. 





Chicago, Ill—At the recent first 
meeting of the new and enlarged 21- 
man board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Dry Milk Institute, Inc., held 
here recently at the Bismarck Hotel, 
C. E. Beardslee of the Borden Co., 
New York, N. Y., was elected chair- 
man of the executive committee. 

Others elected were: vice chair- 
man, H. R. Leonard, Twin City Milk 
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Defeated last year, the law was @ 4 go, Ill; E. A. Pool, Dairymen’s 
Bakers Must Heed enacted only after prolonged debate. c “— rong aoe ro ais League Co-operative Association, 


New York, N. Y; C. M. Peterson, 
Kraft Foods Co., Minneapolis, Minn; 
M. M. Boney, Whatcom County 
Dairymen’s Association, | Bellingham, 
Wash., and Paul Young, Golden 
State Co., Ltd., Chicago, Ill. 
Considerable time was spent dis- 
cussing means of fulfilling govern- 
ment needs for dry milks. Reports 
on production trends by geographical 
areas indicate a receding fluid milk 
supply. Commendation was expressed 
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penalty for any employer who refuses BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— Producers Association, St. Paul, to the banking and currency com- 
to hire a person because of his race, “Brown bread and the Gospels is Minn; _ secretary-treasurer, M. J. mittee of the Senate for its recom- 
creed, national origin or color. good fare.”——English Puritan Saying. | Metzger, Bowman Dairy Co., Chica- mendation to eliminate price con- \ 
trols on milk products. f 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE t 
I 
J = 
The Origin of Puff Paste : 
According to Fred Surbeck, I 
Baker of Bridgewater, N. S. t 
HE familiar puff paste was -dis- : 
covered quite accidentally by « a 
French apprentice of the Eighteenth d 
Century when he tried to make some- 
thing special for his sick father. H« 
made some plain dough in which J 
he wrapped a chunk of butter and 
rolled it out, gave it a couple of 
folds, or “turns,” then he cut a piec: 1 
of this dough and found that the 
thick layers of butter would melt : 
in the oven in this state. He gave V 
it more turns until there was only d 
a_ faint trace of butter. Satisfied, rs 
he put this dough in the oven as it " 
was, but “lo and behold” it puffed 
up so high that he was forced to : 
. ° ° a slice it across to remove it fr 2 
@ In choosing enrichment concentrates, uniformly high quality is a ak , yes _ : 
basic consideration. This is one reason why Bi-Cap Concentrates, the Thus he invented something which Y 
A ; - i: has become an outstanding favorite v 
concentrates with the Pfizér label, are in constant demand. In Bi-Cap with “pastry eaters” and a very - 
production quality control is exercised with the same precision that has sn pie goth who spe- le 
maintained Pfizer leadership throughout a near-century. Modern plants Puff pastries, if made under prop- ‘A 
s1eas + er conditions and with quality in- ; 
and facilities and the combined efforts of a large staff of laboratory eielinahd, cae te & Mk toner ir 
workers — these keep Bi-Cap and all other Pfizer products consistently of butter, are about the most popular ~~ 
d | llent. : of all baked goods, and the paste P 
pure and uniformly excellen lends itself to a great variety of i 
shapes and forms. A traditional vari- y 
ety in European countries are the 
French “Mille Feuilles” (Napoleons 
- on this continent). Mille Feuilles H 
r translated means “thousand leaves,” 
ds, three type* of this denoting the number (not actual) 
tly meet your needs, w obtainable. of layers of paste and butter. The Cc 
To more one y tconcentrate are now © diab el actual number of separate layers in F 
original enrichmen and the green imprinte a piece of puff paste, made with six er 





single turns, is 3,660, since at each 
turn the previous number multiplies 
by three. 
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HOWARD FISCH CHOSEN 
BY GEORGIA COUNCIL 


Atlanta, Ga. — Howard Fisch of 
Highland Bakery, Inc., this city, was 
elected president of the Georgia Bak- 
ers Council at a meeting held here 
June 5. He succeeds E. P. Cline, 
Colonial Baking Co., Columbus, Ga. 
Russell Westerstrom, Lee Baking 
Co., Atlanta, was elected vice presi- 
dent. 

Chosen again to take over his oid 
position as treasurer was Horace 
Small of Small & Estes Bakery, 
Gainesville, Ga. While Mr. Small 
was in service, this office was he'd 
by his partner, Carter Estes. 

The former assistant secretary, 
Forrest H. Holz, was elevated to the 
office of secretary to succeed C. M. 
McMillan. 
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- Wheat Conservation 


Drive for Cafes 


Intensified 


Chicago, Ill—The wheat conserva- 
tion program in public eating places 
has been intensified by the Famine 
Emergency Committee with a request 
that restaurant managers agree 
among themselves in each community 
to “serve no bread or other wheat 
products unless specifically request- 
ed” by their customers, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced. 

Local committees were advised by 
Walter F. Straub, director of the Of- 
fice of Emergency Food Program, 
that conservation in public eating 
places has not been as successful as 
was expected. 

Earlier Price Administrator Paul A. 
Porter reaffirmed a previous action of 
the Office of Price Administration 
permitting restaurants to reduce or 
eliminate customary portions of bread 
or other wheat products without re- 
ducing prices. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES A. TOBEY STEPS 
INTO RADIO PROGRAM 


New York, N. Y. — Dr. James A. 
Tobey, former director of the depart- 
ment of. nutrition of the American 
Institute of Baking, has replaced Dr. 
Walter H. Eddy on the “Ask Dr. Ed- 
dy” radio program while the latter 
is on an extended vacation. 

This program, now in its seventh 
year, is devoted to foods and nutri- 
tion and it is presented daily, except 
Saturday and Sunday, from 4:30 to 
5 p.m. over station WOR in New 
York, and is also given on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday at 9:30 a.m. 
over the Yankee network of some 20 
leading stations in New England. 

After serving for five years with 
AIB, Dr. Tobey entered active duty 
in the army at the beginning of 1943 
as a lieutenant colonel. He was later 
promoted to colonel and was released 
in March, 1946, after serving for near- 
ly three years overseas. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


HILTON FAMILY RUNS 
COMBINATION BUSINESS 
Atlanta, Ga. — The Dixie Baking 
Co., retail and wholesale plant of 
Forest City, N. C., is now being op- 
erated by Lee Hilton, Jr., Dwight Hil- 
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ton, and Jack Hilton, all sons of D. 
Lee Hilton, who, until he sold his 
baking business in Charlotte, N. C., 
was active not only in the operation 
of his plant but in association work. 
Lee Hilton, Jr., who is production 
manager of the Dixie Baking Co., was 
formerly production manager for the 
Hendersonville, N. C., plant of Beck- 
er’s Bakery, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Dwight Hilton, who is serving as 
business manager, has been a family 
flour sales representative for the Bur- 
rus Mill & Elevator Co., since his 
release from the army coast artillery 
with the rank of major. ‘ 
Jack Hilton, who is sales manager 


of the new set-up, served with the 
army air corps as flight officer on a 
B-29. 

The Dixie Baking Co. has two 
routes at present. Plans for expan- 
sion will begin as soon as conditions 
permit. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ALBANY MANAGER NAMED 

Albany, N. Y.—George M. Weide- 
mann, former Albany office manager 
and special representative for the 
National Biscuit Co., has succeeded 
Russell Cline, manager of the plant 
since 1938, who has retired. 
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Oklahoma A. & M. 
Plans Veterans’ 


Baking Course 


Stillwater, Okla.—Baking and ca- 
tering courses probably will be among 
those offered at the veterans’ voca- 
tional training branch of Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
in Okmulgee. College officials and 
officers of the Oklahoma Bakers As- 
sociation are conferring on how facili- 
ties of the former veterans’ hospital 
bakery plant may be used. 





YOU CAN’T AFFORD 


TO BUILD... cccee 


If you can’t afford to build a new plant, 









under present high costs, how will you 
meet the competition of new, modern bakery construction and 


increased operating efficiency when it comes into your market? 


There’s only one answer we know—and that is to call in 
the W. E. Long Co. for a thoro survey and careful study of 
your requirements in your market. Behind them is forty years 


of experience in just such problems as yours. Their findings 


will lead to recommendations on which you may base your 


future program with confidence of successful operation, within 


the limits of your financial and managerial capacity. It will 


probably be the most profitable investment you ever made. 


g 
Dou 4 Delay any longer. It will cost you 


nothing to talk it over with the Long Company 
representative. Write us about your problems today! 
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J. E. SIEBEL SONS CO., INC., 
ACQUIRES NEW QUARTERS 


Chicago, Ill.—J. E. Siebel Sons Co. 
has acquired new quarters for the 
parent concern and its affiliated or- 
ganizations at 741-747 West Jackson 
Boulevard. The structure, a modern 
three-story building containing 30,000 
square feet of floor space, double the 
size of the present building, will 
house the Siebel Institute of Tech- 
nology, the Siebel Publishing Co. and 
the Economic Materials Co. 

Interior and exterior construction 
work was started on June 3, and it 
is now expected that formal occu- 
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pancy will take place about Sept. 1. 
This is the fourth expansion the or- 
ganization has required in almost 75 
years of existence. It was founded 
in 1872 as a small one-room research 
laboratory by Dr. John E. Siebel on 
Belden Avenue. In 1892 one third 
of the present building at 958-968 
Montana Street was acquired. For 
more than five years the present 
quarters have been inadequate, and 
expansion plans, under considera- 
tion in 1941, had to be postponed 
during the war. 

The first floor of the new quarters 
will contain the general and execu- 
tive offices and the manufacturing 


plant. The second floor will be de- 
voted to laboratories, library and 
student club rooms. On the third 
floor will be the student laboratories, 
classrooms, experimental bakery and 
the executive and editorial offices of 
the publishing company. 

The third generation of the Siebel 
family is active in the firm’s manage- 
ment. The founder’s son, Dr. F. P. 
Siebel, Sr., is chairman of the board. 
His sons, Fred P. Siebel, Jr., presi- 
dent, and Raymond E. Siebel, secre- 
tary-treasurer, represent the third 
generation. A. G. Schreck, who has 
been an associate of Dr. F. P. Siebel, 
Sr., for 40 years, is vice president, 
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FOR DOUGH THAT’S EASIER TO HANDLE 


Smooth... pliable...that’s how your dough will be 
when you switch to the newer, up-to-date Red Star 
ACTIVE DRY YEAST. An easier-to-handle dough 
through the machines and on the bench. 

Even more important, however, you'll discover 
better flavor and aroma, better crust color, better 

a grain and texture and better keeping qualities. 

Further, Red Star ACTIVE DRY YEAST is 

economical to use, it costs little, keeps its strength 


STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS CO. 


RED 


MILWAUKEE 1, 


creased yields. 


wis. e 


‘ 


QUALITY LEADERS SINCE 


and freshness without refrigeration and gives in- 


All this may sound like giving too much credit 
to mere yeast, but the fact is it’s an extraordinary 
yeast, as proven in laboratory tests and through 
actual use by an increasing number of forward- 
looking bakers. Try it in your own plant, or write 
to the Director, Technical Service Department for 
complete, detailed information. 
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IT’S TOUGH ALL OVER 
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Bears Live Like Dogs 


Out of the welter of gloomy re- 
ports and alarms and optimistic 
statements arising out of the flour 
and bread shortage, it has been in- 
cidentally learned that the bears at 
the St. Louis zoo have been put on 
a partial dog-biscuit diet. The bears 
usually ate 168 stale loaves a day but 
lately their quota has been halved, 
with the chief substitution being dog 
biscuits. ‘What I’m really wonder- 
ing,” said one perplexed wholesale 
baker, “is whether the zoo keepers 
ever heard of War Food Order 1.” 


i Ig 


dean of the faculty, and director of 
the laboratories. Kurt Becker is sec- 
retary of the faculty and director of 
the research division. Dr. Siebel, 
Sr., has been a member of the board 
of education of the city of Chicago 
for 10 years. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Russia Produces 
Sugar from Lichen 
Plant 


Sugar derived from the lichen plant 
has been developed by Soviet bio- 
chemists to help relieve the acute 
shortage caused by the Nazi destruc- 
tion of approximately 85% of Russia's 
sugar beet crop, according to a Rus- 
sian relief agricultural report. 

Called “polar sugar,” this substi- 
tute is already being produced on a 
small scale, but plans are now un- 
der way to establish.a chain of small 
refineries. 

The conversion process first sub- 
jects the lichen plants, which grow in 
the far northern region of the Kola 
Peninsula, to the action of a sulphu- 
ric solution..The plants are then 
changed into sweet glucose molasses, 
suitable for consumption. Finally the 
molasses is put through a process of 
centrifugalization which transforms 
it into crystallin glucose. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

“The best smell is bread, the best 
savor salt, the best love that of 
children.”—George Herbert, Out- 
landish Proverbs. 


EXTRA HOUR 


é OF DOUGH STABILITY 


9 WIT 1SDOM : 


DQIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly  ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


‘Southern Sales Office 
983-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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~ TOPPER 


Capacity, 4,000 Sacks 


PRECISION-MILLED 


In the baking industry—or in any business— 
consistent top-flight performance in produc- 
tion means success. We are proud to say 
that TOPPER can help any baker reach and 
hold consistently high bread quality. 


The bonus value of TOPPER never was better 
demonstrated than now. For TOPPER is 
precision milled. Thanks to painstaking ex- 
actness in every detail of manufacture, you 
will find that TOPPER will give you better 
results than ordinary flour. 


Experienced skill, modern equipment and 
fine laboratory facilities guide the produc- 
tion of TOPPER. 


Bake “TOPPER” Straight 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) 
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By DR. PAUL P. MERRITT 


HE baking industry, in the 

I course of its evolution, has 
made use of several means of 
leavening. The first ones were prob- 
ably wild yeasts, present in the air 
then as today. They had the disad- 
vantage of being both slow and un- 


t isn’t 


or] 


year in 
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Use of Active Dry Yeast 


Bakery Research Department 
Red Star Yeast & Products Company 


controllable. 
teriological, 
salt-rising ferment. 


Another type was bac- 
represented today by 
Often these im- 


parted a disagreeable flavor and were 

unsatisfactory as leavening agents. 
Brewers’ bottom yeast was among 

those used as a fermenting agent. 


the 


ay t 


e true test : 


le 


It had the property of being unstable. 
It was also used in the semi-liquid or 
slop condition. Distillers’ top yeast 
was a distinct improvement in sev- 
eral ways over brewers’ yeast. How- 
ever, being a slop, it was of varying 
concentration and uncertain strength. 


yi Pays to pack your flour in Cloth Bags 
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It was messy to handle and had to 
be refrigerated if kept for any length 
of time. Contamination was a con- 
stant threat to the baker. Location 
near distilleries was useful, if not 
absolutely essential. 

When the distilleries filtered their 
top yeast slop, the compressed yeast, 
which resulted, immediately had more. 
value and could be distributed over 
a much larger territory. Removal of 
the great portion of the water cut 
shipping costs tremendously, since 
the water was merely dead weight 
and .could be supplied by the baker 
at the time of use. 


Compressed Yeast 


When compressed yeast became an 
object of manufacture rather than a 
by-product of the distilling industry, 
it was first made with grain as the 
principal nutrient. Such yeasts had 
many advantages over the by-product 
from distilleries, but the manufac- 
turing process was long and com- 
plicated. 

Substitution of molasses instead of 
grain as the principal nutrient result- 
ed in a better yeast. It was faster 
in action and more easily controlled 
in the factory. As such, it was a 
long step forward in progress. 

Among the characteristics that 
were then accepted as normal and to 
be expected was the need for refrig- 
eration. The yeast, being a living 
organism, had to be protected from 
heat. This protection with refrigera- 
tion took place in the cutting room, 
in storing, shipping, distribution to 
bakers, and in the bakeries until 
used. Packaging involved individual- 
ly cutting and wrapping single pieces 
of yeast and sealing them in 50-lb 
cartons. 

Transportation of the bulky pack- 
ages, in refrigerated cars or trucks, 
was done at a costly rate. Delivery 
to the bakery had to be frequent. 
In some territories where transpor- 
tation was infrequent, these deliv- 
eries were often discontinuous and 
sometimes were made by mail or 
slow freight. Much bookkeeping re- 
sulted from frequent deliveries. 

The use of wet compressed yeast 
has many advantages. The pound 
cakes of yeast need not be weighed 
but merely counted. The yeast is 
often merely broken up and added 
to the batch with no special treat- 
ment. Most bakers are reasonably 
familiar with its use. Systems and 
schedules, moreover, are generally 
based on compressed yeast. 


History of Dry Yeast 


Dry yeast has been in use many 
years. Yeast Foam was used by 
housewives many years ago. It was 
far from perfect, but it did have 
some advantages. Maca yeast was 
available for some time before the 
war. It was a big improvement over 
Yeast Foam. The far-flung armies 
of World War II made the problem 
of providing them with fresh baked 
bread a difficult one. Bread made 
with compressed yeast was impossible 
to supply in many places because of 
lack of transportation and refrigera- 
tion. Consequently the major yeast 
companies were called on to supply 
a yeast capable of producing bread 
_after a considerable period of storage 
without refrigeration at elevated 
temperatures such as were encoun- 
tered in equatorial latitudes, both 
African and Pacific. 

It is a tribute to American indus- 
try that the need was supplied. Such 
supplies were not perfect at first, and 
improvements were continued 
throughout the war. Often the yeast 
was used months after it had been 
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Dr. Paul P. Merritt 


THE COMPANY which Dr. Merritt 
represents is a present-day pioneer 
in placing active dry yeast, similar 
to that which was used by the armed 
forces overseas in World War II, 
upon the market for commercial bak- 
ing purposes.’ So far the develop- 
ment of this product, which served as 
a substjtute for compressed yeast in 
forward military theaters, has not 
reached the point where all commer- 
cial yeast making firms are advocat- 
ing its use, but as a conversation 
subject among bakers and allied men 
it has been productive of much in- 
teresting discussion and speculation. 
Dr. Merritt’s ideas are presented here 
largely as he expressed them at a 
recent Tri-Section meeting of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, held at Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan. 





made, but it was reasonably stable 
over long periods at high tempera- 
tures. It was light, easily packaged 
and transported. It was simple to 
use, 

Following the surrender of the Jap- 
anese empire last August, many con- 
tracts for supplies to the armed 
forces were canceled. Active dry 
yeast, previously made solely on 
army contracts, was available to do- 
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mestic bakeries. My company had 
not been unaware of commercial pos- 
sibilities that were sure to follow ces- 
sation of hostilities. Continuous re- 
search had resulted in the develop- 
ment of a stronger dry yeast before 
the. war ended that was used as a 
standard by the army for compari- 
sons of dry yeast. It has since been 
improved twice. 


Peacetime Use 


The method of use recommended 


for active dry yeast has been sim- 
plified and improved. The rapid re- 
hydration of the yeast has made it 
as easy to prepare for action as 


the wet yeast it replaces. The time 
of rehydration is a function of the 
temperature of water used. In or- 
der to bring the time down to less 
than eight minutes, a water tempera- 
ture of about 100-110° is recom- 
mended. 

If a small quantity of sugar is 
used in the soaking water the yeast 
must be taken in 5-8 minutes, but if 
no sugar is used it may be taken 
any time from 8 to 45 minutes. If 
emulsifying equipment is available 
the yeast may be stirred continu- 
ously for five minutes and then used. 
Enrichment tablets, malt and yeast 
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food may all be emulsified together, 
in that case. 

Sponges usually require slightly 
less mixing when made with dry 
yeast. Doughs are drier, pick up 
sooner in the mixer, and consequent- 
ly require less time to reach the 
same stage of development as wet 
yeast doughs. The reduction in mix- 
ing time is usually about 20% of the 
time required for mixing wet yeast 
doughs. The reason for the more 
rapid development of doughs is the 
presence of small quantities of reduc- 
ing substances or “reductones” in the 
dry yeast. 

Fermentation of the sponges pro- 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriume Co., Inman, Kan. 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 








FORT MORGAN COLORADO 











With but one grade of flour available, 





to turn the spotlight on the other ingredients in your bread 


and other bakery products. 


Emergency or no emergency, nonfat dry milk solids 


helps turn out baked foods worthy of your good name — 


bread, rolls, cakes and other bakery items that look good, 


taste good, and are good — measurably superior in food 


value. 


. 


The role of the nonfat solids of milk in improving bread 


quality has been proved repeatedly. Now is the time to 


turn the facts to your advantage, including the extra bene- 


fit of added yield per unit weight of flour. It pays to use 


at least 6% nonfat dry milk solids. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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ceeds at about the same rate as with 
wet yeast. Final volume in the 
trough is usually a little less than 
when wet yeast is used. In many 
bakeries this is an important feature 
and may not require sponges to be 
knocked down to prevent flowing on- 
to the floor. The volume of a sponge 
is no criterion of the kind of bread 
it will yield, anyway. 

In the dough stage, about the same 
floor time is required as for wet 
yeast. If the mixing has been cor- 
rect, the doughs will be dry, yet 
lively and will recover rapidly. Since 
they are not “bucky” they may con- 
tain considerable gas without causing 
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trouble in the divider. Dough tem- 
peratures may be normal for wet 
yeast doughs or a degree warmer 
without causing any trouble. Straight 
doughs should be set at the same 
temperatures as when wet yeast is 
used and fermented for about the 
same time. 


Machine Characteristics 


In the machines, the dry yeast 
doughs, being less sticky, require less 
dusting flour and go through with less 
trouble than corresponding doughs 
made with wet yeast. Divider pieces 
of dough are more easily rounded 
without, dusting flour than other 


doughs. In the intermediate proofer 
they relax readily and are then cap- 
able of forming a good coreless mold. 
Little dusting flour is required, espe- 
cially on the head rolls. There are 
fewer cripples and “doubles” in the 
molder because of better handling 
properties. 

In the proofbox, the doughs tend 
to relax slightly and fill the bottom 
of the pan better than wet yeast 
doughs, which may be slightly bucky 
or overdeveloped. Then proof con- 
tinues in much the same way as with 
other doughs. Proof time is about 
the same—sometimes a little faster 
and sometimes a little slower. It 





AP 


REFLECTION 


«» The efficiency of your bake-shop is reflected in the 
finished product. When your shop runs smoothly, your 
bread is uniformly good. But when doubles, throwbacks 
and stickups occur, your schedule is off, fermentation is 
affected and the quality of your bread suffers. 


“o> DRY, PROPERLY- CONDITIONED DOUGHS help eliminate 
stickups, doubles, the need for too much dusting flour — 
and what’s most important—schedule delays. Such doughs 
also make for better bread and increased sales. 


«» To make certain of DRY, 
PROPERLY- CONDITIONED 
DOUGHS—every day on 
every shift—use Paniplus. 


For 25 years, Paniplus has 
been helping brond sales reflect 
Cake ay eel aol 
Higher Qualtty. 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY « 742 Board of Trade Bldg. * Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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may depend on whether the proof- 
box door is opened frequently to see 
how it is doing. A watched pot boils 
slowly, and a dough proofs slowly if 
the door is opened too frequently. 


Oven Conditions 


The bread needs about the same 
oven conditions as that made with 
wet yeast. It appears to have a 
longer period of expansion. Break 
and shred are slightly more even 
than wet yeast bread. Loaf volume 
is normal. Crust is as well colored 
or slightly better colored than when 
made with wet yeast. The crumb 
and crust are both more tender when 
made with dry yeast. 

Slicing and wrapping present no 
problem because, if anything, the dry 
yeast bread cuts with a smoother 
slice. After wrapping, the bread 
tends to soften and feel fresher for 
a longer period of time than with 
wet yeast bread. This condition ap- 
pears to facilitate retention of flavor 
over a long period of time. 

These improved results can best 
be obtained with some slight modifi- 
cations of procedure. It must be re- 
membered that the old methods are 
not perfect. In many cases, like 
Topsy, they just grew. To secure 
the benefits that are possible with 
any improved product or process re- 
quires effort. When better bread can 
be made the final results usually jus- 
tify some effort and even some ex- 
pense to achieve it. But when these 
may be had at a financial saving it 
becomes imperative that some effort 
be made to secure them. 


: Preparation for Mixer 

Preparation of the yeast for the 
mixer requires a little planning and 
care. These should be used in any 
case. Mixing periods can be short- 
ened, thus saving on power costs and 
wear-out of machines. A longer pe- 
riod between mixings results. Tem- 
peratures may be maintained if sug- 
ar is used in the sponge or raised 
slightly—if only a small portion of 
sugar is used in activating the yeast. 
Yeast food is increased by one fourth, 
merely to control the effect of reduc- 
ing substances or “reductones” pres- 
ent and to which many of the bene- 
ficial results are due. 

In conclusion, it is well to remem- 
ber that improvements are usually 
different, and they require changes. 
These changes, like vices, are first 
heartily opposed, next tolerated, and 
finally embraced. Dry yeast is’ dis- 
tinctly a progressive product and its 
use in the baking industry will soon 
be a commonplace fact. Progress 
will not stop for anyone or any pre)- 
udice. It is here now with a few 
problems and many advantages. 
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Coconut Supply Set 
at 20% of Demand 
Until Spring, 1947 


New York, N. Y.—With the re- 
cent arrival in San Francisco of the 
first shipload of Philippine coconut 
since the Japanese captured the Phil- 
ippine Islands, trade experts here 
predicted that coconut supplies wiil 
equal only 20% of demand until the 
spring of 1947, when Philippine 
plants can be rebuilt, according to a 
statement released by the General 
Foods Corp. When General Mac- 
Arthur’s forces re-entered the _ is- 
lands, only two small coconut desic- 
cating plants remained. All others, 
in Manila and San Pablo, principal 
coconut producing centers, were 
completely destroyed. 
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FLOUR 
IS KING | 


Now as always POLAR BEAR ranks at 
the top among fine bakery flours. POLAR 
BEAR from the new crop of wheat will 
continue to justify the confidence of the 
many bakers who have used it steadily 
for so many years. 


Founded by Ralph C. Sowden 
Andrew J. Hunt President 
1899 


“a 
a] 


She NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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For nearly 70 years, this og 
IMPERIAL crest has stood for urir 
° ° as | 

superiority in bread making hack 
flours. Today that name still is - 
a mark of merit, your guarantee 9 
of flour that will produce the best . v 
possible results in your bakery. : ) 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. * 


Another Superior T. H. SuHerwoop, Vice President and General Manager 148 


Brand—VELVET GREAT BEND, KANSAS on 
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KING’S FLOURS AMERICAN MAID FLOUR S 
‘ ‘ fere 

are Made in —— ... and Nowhere Else ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTR ATES = 
that 

MINNESOTA . . . the state that his made MORE ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS ie 
FLOUR than any other state i 

in the Union. HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT but 

RENCEEEOEA .. « oP yg dagen Aga BEST Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade “t 

Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ Direct Exporters ua 

H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY ARROW MILLS, ING. | J -": 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA HOUSTON, TEXAS grant 

















There Is Nothing Uncertain 
About 
830% Emergency 


Sn BAY STATE FLOURS 







Milled under government regulations from guaranteed hard spring 
wheat. They are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 
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&xcellent Quality 
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PICA II a = Section 2 of this regulation. However, any 
NNER oy : producer who has increased his weight 
— ow to Figure Brea FICS) ENCE ASE ioc ecciieet aks We 
15, 1946, may revert to his former weight 
. and price and then take advantage of the 
provision of this Section 13. 
* * * may apply such increases in the case of : 
bread by adjustment in his maximum price Along with the amendment mak- 
per loaf, by adjustment of the weight of ing the le increase permissible, the 
the loaf, or by a combination of both, so * . 
DIFFERENT WAYS EXPLAINED tee eateult in an increase of 1c per 1b, OPA issued the following statement 
Any decrease in weight pursuant to Sec- intended to aid the baker in com- 
tion 12 hereof shall be disregarded for 
BY OPA, ARBA and ABA purposes of this section. Wrmnerer a pro- 
ducer increases or decreases s maximum == 
price per loaf of bread or sales unit of Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
* * * bread type rolls pursuant to this section, 
any reseller may increase or must de- > 
crease his maximum price by a like amount Quality Flours 
In Amendment 5 to revised supple- any other regulation or order, are hereby wy pn Bh Aig ng eeltn "el tans — 
mentary regulation 14B, the baking increased at the rate of le per lb in the units of rolls where the weight has been Mill at Sales Office 
. ted le i case: of bread and by 1c per dozen in the increased and the price adjusted since Glencoe, Minn. . Minneapolis 
industry was granted a ic increase ease of bread type rolls. Each producer March 15, 1946, under the provisions of 
in the price of all bread and bread- 
type rolls, with the exception of rye 
bread and rolls, by the Office of Price 
Administration, effective June 12. 
An explanation of methods of fig- 
uring the increase is presented here, 
as culled from OPA statements, as- 
sociation bulletins and other sources. 
Among the more pertinent facts con- 
cerning the price readjustment the 
baker needs to remember are the 
following: 
Whether the adjustment is made 
by merely increasing the price, or 
by the method of adjusting weights, 
or by a combination of both, the loaf 
weight used in making calculations 
should be as of March 15, 1946; in 
other words, the weight before OPA 
permitted a 10% reduction which 
was later made mandatory by the 
Department of Agriculture. 
Bakers who took advantage of a 
legal technicality in Section 2 of SR 
14B and increased their weights and 
price proportionately since March 15, 
and in some instances immediately 
reduced the weight and not the price, oe 
may not increase the price of their 
all bread and rolls until they revert to pare tg 
a the March 15 weights and prices. M 
BOE RREBE 
ay Amendment 15 to War Food Order 


1 may prevent application of the ad- 
justmerit as to increasing weights, 
because the amendment prohibits 
baking any variety at more than 
90% of its March 15 weight. Inter- 
ference on this point, however, would 
not be forthcoming, provided the bak- 
er had received an exemption from 
that amendment by having filed a 
hardship claim with USDA by 
June 10. 

On bread type rolls, except rye 
rolls, a le increase is authorized, 
but no weight reduction is per- 
mitted. 

Text of Amendment 5 to SR 14B 
follows: 


Section 13 Emergency Adjustment and 
Maximum Price 


UNION ROLL 


Maximum prices for sales by producers 


of bread and bread type rolls other than MOULDER 
rye bread and rye rolls as defined in para- 
graph (e) of Section 7 of this regulation as 
determined under any other provision of 
this revised supplementary regulation or D ou bi e-f ree 
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puting his new prices. It appears 
below in small type, with certain 
notes in brackets furnished by the 
American Bakers Association as clar- 
ification. 


Note: Under this amendment you are 
permitted to increase your maximum price 
of your bread ic per lb, either by an ad- 
justment in price or by adjustment of the 
weight or by a combination of both. In 
making your calculations you will proceed 
as follows: 

Divide your present price of bread by 
your baked weight. This result will be 
your present price per ounce of bread 
Since the amendment permits an increase 
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new price per ounce to arrive at your 
new baked weight where an adjustment 
in weight is required. There are listed 
below several examples of. this procedure. 


All Prices and Weights Are as of 
March 15, 1946 

Example No. 1—A 14-oz loaf with a 
maximum price of 7c. The 7c price, divid- 
ed by 14 oz, gives you .5000c as your 
present price per ounce. 

.5000c present price per ounce plus 
.0625c permitted increase per ounce 


.5625c new price per ounce 


7.0000c present price per loaf plus 
1.0000c increase in price per loaf 


{From this weight deduct 10% or 1.422 
oz. This gives 12.798 oz as the final baked 
weight.] 

The same loaf of bread need not be 
increased in price but can be decreased 
in weight as follows: 

7.0000c, divided by .5625c, gives you 
12.44 new baked weight ounces. The re- 
sult after adjustment is a 7c price and a 
baked weight of 12.44 oz. 

{From this weight deduct 1.2440 oz, 
which is the 10% weight reduction per- 
mitted by Section 12 (and required by 
Amendment 15 to War Food Order 1). 
This results in a baked weight of 11.196 oz 
at a Tc price.] 

Example No. 2—A 10c loaf of 18 oz. 
Price 10c, divided by 18 oz gives you .5556c, 
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10.0000c present price per loaf plus 
1.0000c increase in price per loaf 


11.0000c new price per loaf 

11.0000c, divided by .6181c, gives you 
17.80 new baked weight ounces. The re- 
sult after adjustment is an lle price and 
a baked weight of 17.80 oz. 

{From this weight deduct 10% or 1.78 
oz. This gives 16.02 ounces as the final 
baked weight.] 

The same loaf of bread need not be 
increased in price but can be decreased 
in weight as follows: 

10.0000c, divided by .618l1c, gives you 
16.18 new baked weight ounces. The re- 
sult after adjustment is a 10c price and a 
baked weight of 16.18 oz. 

{From this weight deduct 1.618 oz, which 
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of lc per lb, you are permitted an increase 
of .0625c per oz. Now add .0625c to your 


present price per ounce. is the 10% weight reduction permitted 
present price per ounce of bread to arrive Bre 


8.0000c new price per loaf 
-5556c present price per ounce plus by Section 12 (and required by Amendment 


8.0000c, divided by .5625c, equals 14,22 
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This purchase marks the _ hotel prese 
men’s entrance into the bakery bus:- Cials 
ness, although their hotel restau- 
rants are famed for fine foods. They 
plan no changes in the basic set-up 
of the chain’s operations. 

The new list of officers will be: 
Ernest Henderson, president; Page 
Browne, vice president; Robert 
Moore, treasurer, and George Hen- 
derson, clerk. The board of direc- 
tors will be headed by Ernest Hen- 
derson and will include the other 


at your new price per ounce. new baked weight ounces. The result .0625c permitted increase per ounce 15 to War Food Order 1). This results hail 
To your present price per loaf add Ile, after adjustment is an 8c price and a baked —_—___ in a baked weight of 14.562 ounces at a ei 
and then divide your new price by your weight of 14.22 ounces, .618le new price per ounce 10e price.] ete 
sna. 
ARBA Table for Reference L 
The research and merchandising the 
department of the Associated Retail non 
Bakers of America has also prepared caus 
the following table as a handy ref- size 
‘ ques 
erence for figuring or checking upon bar 
the bread price increase: TI 
A. Present minimum baked weight (be- ‘ 
fore the 10% reduction recommended by com 
the Famine Emergency Committee). ard 
B. Present maximum price per loaf. 10% 
G 
Cc. Present price per ounce. 
Db. New price per ounce (present pric: M 
per ounce plus .0625c). eries 
E. New maximum price per loaf se- ers 
lected by you. 
F. New minimum baked weight (nev, loaf, 
maximum price per loaf divided by the loaf 
new price per ounce). M 
G. Minimum weight after 10% weig! 
reduction, crea 
A B Cc D E F G ship) 
Oz Cents Cents Cents Cents Oz Oz of tl 
16 8 5000 -5625 9 16.00 14.40 
16 9 5625 .6250 10 16.00 14.10 De 
16 10 -6250 -6875 11 16.00 14.10 as % 
18 10 5556 -6181 11 17.80 16.92 - 
18 41 «4.6122 «6.6786 «6138 (2782. «16.08 briny 
18 12 -6667 -7292 13 17.83 16.05 latio 
20 12 -6000 -6625 14 21.13 19,02 
20 13 -6500 -7125 14 19.65 17.09 
20 14 -7000 7625 15 19.67 17.70 
22 12 5454 «=.6079 «1321.39 19.25 PUI 
22 13 5909 -6534 14 21.43 19.29 
22 14 -6364 -6989 15 21.46 19.31 A 
24 13 -5417 6041 14 23.17 20.85 
24 14.5833 .6458 15 23.23 20.91 Pit 
24 15 6250 6875 16 23.27 20.94 
32 16 .5000 .5625 18 32.00 28.80 secre 
32 18 5625 -6250 20 32.00 28.80 ers . 
32 20 -6250 6875 22 32.00 28.80 cent 
32 21 -6563 -7188 23 32.00 28.80 n 
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sylva 
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THOMPSON’S SPA CHAIN sente 
were 
BOUGHT BY HOTEL MEN ing i 
Boston, Mass.—Thompson’s Spa, a cad 
chain of restaurant and bakery shops talk 
throughout the city, was acquired re- “sam 
’ cently by three hotel-owning Bos- aden 
. exclusi tonians, George B. Henderson, Ernest Ande 
he many $0 F. Henderson and Robert L. Moore. 
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ce, too. Stanley Bradway, former treasurer, 
will serve ‘as assistant treasurer to 
Mr. Moore. 
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NORTHERN OHIO MEETING 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Forty-five mem- 
bers and guests of the Bakery Pro- 
é and ful duction Men’s Club of Northern Ohio, 
prices ds, W meeting here recently at the Carter 
production needs, Hotel, heard Delmar Binger, Griffith 
: awe, © Laboratories, discuss service mainte- 

2 nance and bakery equipment. The 
meeting was the last to be held until 
Sept. 14. A family picnic will be held 
July 6 and a golf program at tie . 
Columbia Hills Country Club has been = 
scheduled for Aug. 6. 
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U.S. Loaf Reduction 
Runs Afoul of 
Texas Court 


The expected difficulty between the 
federal reduction of bread weights 
and Texas state law came to a head 
recently at Marshall, Texas, where 
Steven Kennon, driver for Vitamelk 
Bread, Inc., Shreveport, La., was 
hailed into court for selling 17 “short 
weight” pullman loaves to four Mar- 
shall grocers. 

L. E. Bayer, general manager of 
the bakery, declared that Mr. Ken- 
non’s case would be appealed be- 
cause “our bread was reduced in 
size to meet the government’s re- 
quest to save wheat. We will go to 
federal court if necessary.” 

The 17 loaves averaged 21 oz, 
compared to the 24-oz Texas stand- 
ard pullman loaf, and thus reflect the 
10% federal reduction order. 

Meanwhile, several Louisiana bak- 
eries selling bread to Texas custom- 
ers have started baking a “Texas 
loaf,’ while continuing the 21-0z 
loaf for their Louisiana trade. 

Mr. Bayer said his bakery had in- 
creased the weight of bread for Texas 
shipment back’ to 24 oz as a result 
of the driver’s arrest. 

Doubt has been expressed that Tex- 
as would change its state law to 
bring it in line with the federal regu- 
lations. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS BODY 
APPOINTED BY BAKERS 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — Theodore Staab, 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Association, in addressing a re- 
cent meeting of the Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania, stressed the fact that repre- 
sentatives of the baking industry 
were constantly in Washington work- 
ing in every possible manner to get 
more flour, fats and sugar for bakers 
and their customers. Following his 
talk, a public relations committee 
was appointed, consisting of Paul 
Baker, Louis J. Dudt and Frank J. 
Andrews, association secretary. 

Mr. Staab urged every member 
present to write to Washington offi- 
cials the reactions of their custom- 
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ers at having their bread supplies 
curtailed. “Take snapshots of the 
long lines of anxious bread buyers 
who line up outside your shops and 
send them along to prove your point,” 
he urged. 

“Salespersons in bakeries should 
all be instructed to tell the public 
that cake and pastry flour does not 
make good bread. Better than this, 
bakers should have the facts of the 
shortage of flour for bread making 
and the drastic curtailments they 
have made in cake and pastry baked 
goods printed on small circulars. to 
enclose with each sales package,” 
Mr. Staab said. 


WELCOME BOOK STRESSES 
BAKER-ALLY RELATIONS 


Chicago, Ill—The National Bakers 
Supply House Association, in appre- 
ciation of the baking industry, has 
published a booklet titled ““Welcome,” 
which states reasons why the baking 
industry and its allied supply men, by 
continuing to work together closely, 
can “build a greater and more mu- 
tually profitable baking industry.” 

The booklet, advance copies of 
which may be obtained from associa- 
tion headquarters at 64 East Lake 
Street, Room 622, Chicago 1, IIll., cov- 
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ers the following four points of a 
mutual assistance program: 

(1) Dependability of product, (2) 
fairness in pricing, (3) deliveries on 
schedule, and (4) alertness to new 
ideas. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SAN DIEGO ELECTION 

Fred Gloor’has been elected presi- 
dent of the San Diego County Retail 
Bakers’ Association succeeding Wal- 
ter Lemke who served for two terms. 
Other new officers include Glenn 
Harshman, vice president; Mrs. 
Harshman, secretary, and Loren 
Murphy, treasurer. 
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Biscuit Industry 
Conducts Public 
Saving Drive 


New York, N. Y.—American house- 
wives are being taught how to use 
crackers and cookies effectively dur- 
ing the present food crisis, as part 
of the biscuit and cracker industry’s 
public relations program. 


Through magazines, radio and 
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newspapers, housewives are told how 
to stretch available supplies of these 
products through combining them 
with plentiful foods, how to conserve 
available supplies through careful 
storing, through restoring freshness 
and through the use of broken pieces 
and how to use. crackers and cookies 
as essential foods. 

Recipe and menu ideas are going 
to food editors stressing these points, 
and this service willbe continued be- 
yond the emergency. Those who wish 
to distribute conservation suggestions 
to their customers may have this ma- 
terial from Theodore R. Sills & Co., 
502 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


SOUTH AFRICAN CEREAL 
CONSUMPTION INCREASES 


Toronto, Ont.—The weekly jour- 
nal of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, Ottawa, contained in one 
of its recent issues a report on busi- 
ness conditions in South Africa in 
which the flour and grain situation 
was reviewed. The minister of agri- 
culture recently made a statement 
to the effect that consumption of 
wheat, corn and other cereals in- 
creased steadily during the war years, 
while the supply position did not 
keep pace. ; 

It was pointed out that South Af- 
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rica has always been dependent to a 
considerable extent on importations 
of wheat and this was especially 
marked, owing to poor crops, in 1944- 
45 and 1945-46. The standard brown 
loaf has been compulsory since early 
in the war and limits have been 
placed on the use of flour for cakes 
and the use of unsifted meal for bak- 
ing bread. 

Corn is consumed in larger quan- 
tities than in prewar years as a re- 
sult of the expansion of feed-using 
industries. In the past year the corn 
position has been affected seriously 
by drouths. In 1939-40, the record 
crop year for corn, South Africa 
consumed 16,000,000 bags (about 53,- 
000,000 bus), of which 10,000,000 were 
used on the farms by the producers 
and 6,000,000 went through the trade. 


' This left a balance of 12,000,000 


bags (about 40,000,000 bus) which 
was exported. In 1944-45 consump- 
tion totaled 20,250,000 bags, without 
rationing, and in the 1945-46 season 
strict rationing had to be applied 
because both the crop and the carry- 
over were small. Considerable quan- 
tities were imported from neighbor- 
ing African territories and from Ar- 
gentina. 

The feeding demand for oats and 
barley has increased greatly, particu- 
larly with the rationing of corn and 
the shortages of alfalfa and hay. 
The last season’s production of these 
grains, though adequate for essential 
food manufacturing purposes, left 
only very small surpluses (75,000 
bags of barley and 250,000 bags of 
oats) available for feeding. Conse- 
quently endeavors have been made 
to obtain supplies from overseas and 
over 450,000 bags ‘of oats have been 
purchased in the United States, but 
substantial further quantities are 
needed. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARLES MISCH FORMS 
OWN MACHINERY FIRM 


New York, N. Y. — Charles E. 
Misch, metropolitan district manager 
of the Read Machinery Co. of York, 
Pa., for the past 11 years, and in 
charge of the company’s ordnance di- 
vision during the war, has resigned 
effective June 10 to form his own 
firm. 

The Charles E. Misch Co. will offer 
a consulting engineering service and 
will act as manufacturers’ agents for 
the chemical and food processing in- 
dustries. Operations will cover east- 
ern states from Maine to Virginia, 
with headquarters here at 11% East 
87th Street. 


Mr. Misch, a graduate mechanic:l 
engineer, has been a member of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers for 18 years. 

Mr. Misch at one time served as 
assistant to the chief engineer of 
Schulze Bakery Co. (now Interstate 
Bakeries Corp.), Chicago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COURTESY CLUB OUTING 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Pittsburg) 
Bakers Courtesy Club held its first 
summer outing at Shannopin Counr- 
try Club, on June 11, with Ernest 
Hendershaw of Kraft Foods Co., act- 
ing as chairman of entertainment. 
Walter Callen, Callen Bakery, Wind- 
ber, Pa., was winner of a set of 
golf clubs. Nels Anderson, Warren 
(Pa.) Bakery; John Haller and son 
Fred, Haller Baking Co., Altoona, 
Pa., were among the out-of-town 
guests. The next outing will be held 
at Butler County Club July 16, with 
R. R. Sanborn, Pittsburgh flour brok- 
er, as chairman. 
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Southern Bakers Showed a Marked 


Interest in Frozen Bakery Goods 
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New Orleans, La.—As a test of the 
reception that unbaked frozen prod- 
ucts were receiving in the industry in 
the three most southern of southern 
states, The Northwestern Miller in- 
terviewed a sampling of bakers at- 
tending the recent convention of the 
Tri-State Bakers Association here. 

The first question asked a repre- 
sentative group of bakers. was: 
“Have you made any definite plans 
for the handling of unbaked frozen 
bakery products?” Of those ques- 
tioned, 31% answered that they had 
“more or less” definite plans afoot 
for entering this new phase of the 
baking industry. Sixty-nine per cent 
replied that they had not. 

These percentages are further bro- 
ken down as follows: Of the 69% 
who said that they had no definite 
plans, slightly less than half had 
“thought seriously” especially about 
it, to the extent of being interested 
in freezing cabinets and the technical 
aspects of preparation, packaging 
and consumer reaction. 

Of the 31% who had plans to go 
ahead with quick freezing, all except 
two of those queried were from urban 
centers, New Orleans, Birmingham, 





New Orleans. Mr. Schutten was 
elected chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Tri-State Bakers Asso- 
ciation at its recent convention in 
New Orleans. 


Mobile, Shreveport or Jackson. More 
than half of those who replied nega- 
tively were servicers of rural areas. 

“Have you made any sort of study 
of customer attitude toward unbaked 
frozen bakery foods?” was the sec- 
ond question asked. 

Of those queried, 72% had made 
informal inquiries among customers 
and friends as to consumer reaction 
to be expected and 28% had not. 
One New Iberia, La., baker had con- 
sulted his customers with a penny 
postcard questionnaire. All of those 
questioned, without exception, had 


The remaining 17% thought that 
the housewife had shown little un- 
derstanding or curiosity of the advan- 
tages of buying frozen products. Of 
the 17% answering more or less in 
that vein, all were from predom- 
inantly rural areas. 

“Does any bakery in your area now 
handle frozen unbaked items?” was 
then asked. 

“Yes,” replied 22%. ‘No,” said 
the other 78. 








Durum Wheat Division 


Outlines Activities 
Ww Ww Ww Ww Ww 


An outline of the activities of the 
Durum Wheat Products Division of 
the Wheat Flour Institute was re- 
cently prepared by Mary Jane A\I- 
bright, head of the division. 

All durum millers are supporting 
members of the Durum Wheat Prod- 
ucts organization, a division of the 
Wheat Flour Institute. The institute 


spaghetti and noodles available on the 
market; to stress the importance of 
buying macaroni and spaghetti made 
from durum wheat semolina for the 
best quality, and noodles made from 
durum wheat flour for top quality; to 
emphasize repeatedly that macaroni 
products made from durum wheat 
will give the consumer the types of 
products best for cooking, serving and 
eating. 

3.—To promote indirectly, through 
various educational channels, the sale 
of macaroni, spaghetti and noodles 
made from durum wheat and to in- 
crease the consumption of these prod- 
ucts. 

II. Plan of Program. 

A. Educational Activities. 

1. To carry out the aim of the 
Durum Wheat Products Division, a 
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itself is supported by the member the 
. F B U Y I N G mills of the Millers’ National Fed- "I 
MI LO * K AFIR eration, which comprises approxi- eel 

mately 90% of the milling capacity 
of the country. pie 
Phone—Wire—or Write The Durum Wheat Division, which = 
ea is outlined below, has been in opera- 
t tion since September, 1945. rs 
SAE I. Aim of the Organization. = 
or — A. The Durum Wheat Products Di- eh 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS vision of the Wheat Flour Institute oad 
nian Milk anit bine started Sept. 1, 1945. The aim of this ” 
and FIELD SEEDS division ‘is: ' 
CONGRATULATIONS—The retiring _ 1: T° acquaint the ultimate con- mé 
president, Bernard Schutten, left, of sumer with information about durum pu 
; 4 wheat products, their many uses, and 
We are always ready to fill your the G. H. Leidenheimer Baking Co., thete immastamne ta the diet ‘ 
requirements of New Orleans, congratulates the new 2 7 ae : evi 
second vice president, William C. ing inform the consumer through ed: 

MILLING WHEAT Bach Bacher B ” Baki Co., Various educational channels of the 

a a a ee ” qualities and usefulness of macaroni, — 
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HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
UHLMANN CYLINDER SEPARATORS definite ideas of what consumer re- pjan has-b i . 
L ‘ : plan has been set up whereby infor 
GRAIN COMPANY MAGNETIC SEPARATORS action in their towns would be, al- mation is being distributed through a 
Oocrasin oy Cause though some were more optimistic educational channels 
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than others, as follows: 

“Have consumers in your area ex- 
pressed a favorable attitude toward 
this type of processed bakery foods?” 

To this question 83% of the bakers 
questioned replied that consumers 
were definitely favorably inclined to 
frozen bakery items, chiefly because 
they enabled the housewife to serve 
freshly baked foods without going 
through a lot of kitchen preparations 
beforehand, and because the “time of 
dinner could be decided by conveni- 
ence rather than by how cold the 
rolls may have become.” 


a. A leaflet, Durum Wheat Notes, 
featuring copy, menus, recipes, and 
information about macaroni, spa- 
ghetti and noodles is published 
monthly. This leaflet is sent each 
month to a mailing list of 14,000. This 
list, which has been carefully built 
up over some 10 years by the Wheat 
Flour Institute, consists of home 
economists in business, home econom- 
ics teachers in high schools and col- 


leges, nutritionists, dietitians, home 


demonstration agents, state workers 
in foods, public utility people, and 
food editors. During the last month, 
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PRINCIPALS—Among principal figures at the recent convention of the 
Tri-State Bakers Association in New Orleans were the above southern- 
ers: left, J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, Ala., who was elevated 
from second vice president to first vice president; Charles Koestler, 
Koestler’s Bakery, Vicksburg, Miss., new president; Ben Pollman, Smith’s 
Bakeries, Inc., Meridian, Miss., and R. H. Jennings, Palmetto Baking Co., 
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Orangeburg, S. C. 





the names of 400 macaroni manufac- 
turers have ‘been added to the list. 

b. A booklet dealing with the his- 
tory, manufacture, varieties, and 
preparation of macaroni products 
made from durum wheat is being 
prepared. This booklet will be dis- 
tributed to teachers for classroom 
use. The booklets will be mailed al- 
so to individuals who are engaged in 
various types of publicity work with 
foods. 

B. Publicity Activities. 

1. To further the aim, other infor- 
mation is distributed through various 
publicity activities. 

a. Newspaper releases are sent out 
every other month to about 130 food 
editors of leading magazines and 





bess of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
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ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo, 
Chandler, Ariz, Charleston, Mo. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











newspapers. These news stories in- 
clude a photographic print of a du- 
rum wheat product, its recipe, and 
food copy. The photographs which 
are used in newspaper and magazine 
articles are made in the test kitchen 
of the Wheat Flour Institute. Miss 
Albright tests the recipes, prepares 
the food, selects the properties for 
the food photographs. The plan is 
to arrange everyday foods so attrac- 
tively that the homemaker will be in- 
terested enough to prepare the same 
food in her own kitchen. 

b. Smaller newspapers which are 
unable to use photographic prints 
are provided with mats. These mats, 
which go every other month to about 
200 newspapers, also feature an il- 
lustrated dish of durum wheat prod- 
ucts with copy and recipes. 

c. Two separate news releases are 
sent out with the photographic prints 
in addition to the news stories. These 
releases are called Durum Wheat 
News and Durum Wheat Fillers and 
Shorts. Both contain timely informa- 
tion on macaroni, spaghetti and 
noodles made from durum wheat. 

d. A radio release is prepared and 
sent our monthly to 379 radio sta- 
tions to men and women preparing 
programs of interest to homemakers. 
This radio release is a 10-minute talk 
about new cookery and meal planning 
ideas featuring durum wheat prod- 
ucts. 
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NEW PUBLICITY FIRM FORMED 


Chicago, Ill. — The formation of 
Ridings & Ferris, Inc., as a Chicago 
publicity and public relations firm 
and a member of a network that in- 
cludes similar offices in New York 
and Hollywood, has been announced 
by Paul O. Ridings, president of the 
new company. Offices are located at 
11 East Walton Place, Chicago 11, 
Ill. Ridings & Ferris, Inc., will con- 
tinue the business established and di- 
rected by Mr. Ridings under the name 
of New Associates as a publicity and 
public relations division of the Bob 
White Organization, food industry 
consultants, Chicago. Mr. Ridings 
bought this business from Mr. White 
as of April 1. 
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Bakeshop Notes 





(Continued from page 54.) 
OKLAHOMA 


Several new trucks have been add- 
ed to the delivery fleets of the Gen- 
eral Baking Co., Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa. 

Allen’s Bakery in Bristow was re- 
cently purchased by Hugh Irwin. 

Killam & Whittle, who have been 
operating the People’s Bakery in 
Okmulgee, have sold the plant to 
Jackson & Crawford. The new own- 
ers have taken over the management. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Mead’s Bakery, Inc., has been in- 
corporated to do business in Lawton 
with $45,000 capital stock. Incor- 
porators are E. P. Mead, Jessie Mead 
and Kathleen Mead. 

Automatic cake making equipment 
has been installed in Jimmie’s Pas- 
try Shop in Henryetta and in the 
Shipley Baking Co. plant at Mus- 
kogee. 

OREGON 


Otis C. Holmes, formerly with the 
Robbins Bakery in Spearville, Kan- 
sas, has purchased a bakery in To- 
ledo. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


-Seckary’s Bakery has moved to a 


highly modern store at 138 N. Wash- 
ington Ave. in Scranton. 

The Adam Lutz Bakery, Pitts- 
burgh, which has been operated by 
his two daughters since Mr. Lutz’s 
death, has been sold to Mr. Vecchio 
and Mr. Baduscia. The new owners 
will operate the bakery as Aunt 
Emma’s Bakery. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Keith Archer is the new owner of 
Pat’s Bakery in Milbank. Mr. Arch- 
er has been in the bakery business 
for about 12 years, starting as an 
apprentice in Pat’s Bakery. 

A new bakeshop has been opened 










































The Objective 


Baking performance is the final ob- 
jective we always keep in mind in 
producing REX and CHARM. 
They are carefully protected from 
first to last —from wheat to final 
packaging. Nothing in modern mill- 
ing technique is overlooked nor any 
expense spared to mill them from 
.good baking wheats. 


these flours do such a fine job in the 


bakery. 











J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
St. Louis, Mo. 


That’s why 
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in Fessenden by James Shelton. 

Clyde A. Schartz, who owns the 
bakery in Marion, has purchased the 
bakery building and equipment of 
Elmer Shoemaker of Dimock. 

The Redfield Bakery was sold to 
Darcy Cook of Willow Lake by Lor- 
en Smith. The new owner has taken 
possession. 

Heat from the baking oven was 
blamed for igniting the floor of the 
City Bakery in Hot Springs recently. 
A hole was burned in the floor in 
front of the oven. 


WISCONSIN 


Maynard and Reuben Schade have 
opened Schade’s Home Bakery in 
Necedah in the building formerly 
occupied by Joseph Schulz. 

Julius Stamps opened a bakery on 
Main St. in Oconto Falls recently. 
Mr. Stamps is a veteran. 

A new oven has been installed in 
the Wautoma (Wis.) Bakery by the 
owner Charley Hansen. 

The Richland Bakery in Richland 
Center has added a retail depart- 
ment to its wholesale business. Mrs. 
Don Smith will be in charge of the 
new department, according to Henry 
Smith, owner. 

A permit has been granted to 
Manuel Richards to operate a bakery 
at 333 E. Concordia Ave., Milwaukee. 

Harold Eder has purchased the 
interest of his former partner, Rein- 
holdt Degner, in the Hillsboro (Wis.) 
Bakery. 

Adam Port has sold his Horicon 
Bakery in Waupun to Edward Kol- 
lenberg of Wauwatosa. 

A new bakery building is being 
built by: the Point Bakery Co. in 
Stevens Point. 

Robert Mielke has opened a bak- 
ery in Mosinee in his new modern 
building. 
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SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


Ivan L. Smith has been appointed 
the Elmira, N. Y., sales representa- 
tive for Curly Top Bakeries, Inc., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 




















Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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“The Flour of the lation” 





a with skill and knowledge have made 
American planes the best in the world. There is no substitute for 
production skill, whether it be planes or flour. Now more than 
ever that milling skill is reflected in the bread a baker makes. You 
will find that top-notch production ability gives American Flours 
a distinguished performance record in the bakery, too. 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
ong erican Flours. inc. 


President Secretary 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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New Wheat Base Ceilings J H BL, KE 
e a l \ 
A recapitulation of base ceiling 
prices on wheat which was printed in 
The Northwestern Miller May 21, fol- 
lowing the increase of 15c bu in ceil- Representing 
ings authorized May 13 was incor- Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
rect. In calculating the new ceilings, e 
the previous increase of 3c bu author- 
ized March 11, 1946, was overlooked. 
Premiums for protein and discounts Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
for lower grades are the same as pub- 
lished in the May 30, 1945, issue of 
A Second Revised MPR 487. The tables Andrew De Lisser 
are reproduced from Section 3.2, 
Article III. GOLD LEAF 
Table 1—Base Prices, Bu, Bulk, at Terminal 
5 a a Other ee | West. Coast CAKE FLOUR 
Termina ase oints or “Standar 
— of Wheat Other Than Durum 99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 
eat. 
“oes ids 
— gZee ;o% z 
che Adah ABB a 
ROBINSON eras L.C.SPINDLER 
MILLING COMPANY feet geu2" Se 
SALINA, KANSAS ge esses QUALITY FLOUR 
Zz, we we a™” o 
BO" 35 Seec® PELWMeasO (da NEW YORK 
7 SmaZZ Seamze 
ase point— n n 
Base pate, Base pace 
bu, bulk __ bu, bulk 
Atchison, Kansas .. $1.86 % $1.91% 
Wh Atchieon, Kaneas Sse = 21%! ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 
Ur 1 an S Baltimore, _ eee 2.10% S10% Mill Agent 
ston, . eee 2.13% 13% 
; Chicago, Til. .,.... 1.96% 196% FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
We have always advertised our fine flours Council Bluffs, Iowa 1.86% 1.91% Corvespendanee Gelieltel 
F Duluth, Minn. ..... 1.884 1.88% 
with the statement that we back them to the ast St. Less, Tll.. 1.94 . 196% 447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 
limit for the particular use to which they Galveston, Texas .. 1.96% 2.01% 
K s City, Kansas 1.86% 1.91% 
pe adapted. ‘ me _ Kansas city, Mo. 1.865 1.91% 
is guarantee extends to La Grange Mills ae Gee : 300% 
80% flour. It is made from a se Milwaukee, ‘Wis. 1.3634 198% =o —_ & CO., Inc. 
spring wheat, and as carefully milled as men wage ll 9 gall ett rete mestic and Export 
and machines can make it. This results in New York, N.Y... 243% 212% Flour and Cereal 
satisfaction for the bakeshop and housewife. oe par at i rhe ae Petts Products 
In these days of uncertainty about flour, your St. Joseph, Mo. ... 1.86% 1.91% 280 Madison Ave. New York 
: : : St. Louis, Mo. ..... 1.93 1.96% 
best bet is to — ae owe that has al- page + My al 136% 191% 
ways made quality its first objective. Table 2—Base Prices, Bu, Bulk, for West 7% ™ 
Cc t T i Poi “ " i Pe . ¥ ‘ : ry 
LA GRANGE MILLS - RED WING [J shart ce oir stn oii I a a 
eat Pf . 
MINNESOTA ]f stenara grades cso, 1 Hoary park orth TOUT TM e MU OEE REC @ Oy 
PIONEER MILLERS SPRING WHEAT White, Nol Dark Hard "Winter, No. 1 
Hard Winter, No. 1 Yellow Hard Winter, 3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x! 
No. 1 Red Winter, No. 1 Western Red, a ——_______________— 
No. 1 White Club, No. 1 Soft White, No. 
1 Western White) we 
K L oO | Bi KR Terminal base point— bu, pulk 
a MR ATOM: 6030056 0scesdsays $1.81% E. S. THOMPSON 
Avex! , eee ae 1.81 
SS 15 WEST 10TH STREET sft Portland, Ore. Sesreseveseversese 18156 FLOUR 
a , ” , ae | Sere are eee . fs 
ANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI EVER ‘ pie boa Re ag ge Produce Exchange Building 
} oe: — Prices, u, ulk, ‘er- 
PURPOSE 7 sabinel Base Points for “Standard New York City 
Grades” of Durum Wheat 
OAs8. é 
Zasdo e 
i ili : i a M. F 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co. HUBERT J. HORAN sy : rancis M. Franco 
wens are roreicn HJ].OUR pomestic 332588 3. FLOUR 
Flours and Grain A885 6 
31st and Chestnut Streets 2 AA B 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. FEE Ban 54 Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 
iol Soo col 
sake Es} 
Terminal PEELE sg 
base point— n n 
_ Price, Price, 
For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. so 
CHASE BAG COMPANY a: oa. Tae 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. FLOUR BROKER Boston, Mass. ....... 2.17% 2.07% _~ 
i inoi Chi “o Sraeee 2.00% 1.90% oe a 
Chicago 6, Illinois Council Bluffs, Towa... 1.90 9 1.80% NEW YORK 
-to- i J. Duluth, Minn. ....... 1.92% 1.82% 
Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 7Shanley Avenue NEWARK,N. J ao sin age OR es PHILADELPHIA & 
oe yard = hese ese ett sill 
nsas ’ ansas. . . 
Leavenworth, Kansas. we 1.80% j 
Los Angeles, Cal. ... 05% 1.95% j 
lis, Minn. .. 1.92 1.82 ‘ 1 
PEEK BROS. BREY & SHARPLESS | Mimeapous, tin." te t8% | §. R. STRISIK CO. | 3 
F Philadelphia, Pa. .... 2.15% 2.05 % : 
Flour Brokers LOUR ae ge Ey SM Flour Mill Agents | 
Sioux City, Iowa .... 1.90% 1.80% i 
LITTLE ROCK e ARKANSAS The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: j —— 
NEW SUMMER HOURS 
euadseiee | ~ LO i J R Minneapolis, Minn.—The office of 
L ABORAT TORY SERVICE ° the Minneapolis plant of Bemis Bro. J. J. SHEVELOVE 
Soa Conteel Lieucelaey bur aie Broker and Merchandiser | Bag Co. will not be open on Satur- | COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Stu Sueck iiketianeien Eabiadtetos DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated days during the summer months, offi- Flour and Semolina 
ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, In: a neh ¥. aie woe cials of the company have announced. Representing Highest Class Mills 
orby Bldg St. Joseph, Mo. | New Rested ¢ Office: ng OR Malden, Mass. Beginning Sept. 7, the office will be 24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 
_ . ——— open on Saturday mornings. 
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_ REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Cable Address. ‘‘GraINns,’’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





Cable Address: ‘Dorrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”’ Glasgow 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
: LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"' Glasgow 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: ‘Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Sole Agents for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Osieck,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘“Alkers,’’ London. 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Puiuip,’’ Dundee 





W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT”’ Riverside 








Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Ski . Ss N VAY 
Sabeininins: Skippergt. 7, OSLO, } —— 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, Cable Address: ‘Johnny 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 








N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 





AMSTERDAM HOLLAND | Working Denmark, Finland, 
Importers of: Norway; Sweden 
Flours - Offals - taveh Cable Address: ‘‘Flormel,’’ Oslo 





Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


| Cable Address: ‘‘Cosmo” and ‘Mobil” 


94 Meent 


Cable Address: ‘‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 





FLEMMING BANG 
FLOUR MILL AGENT 
Vodroffsvej 11 COPENHAGEN, V. 

Denmark 
Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
Cable Address: “Bouwman,” Rotterdam | Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
| A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


Established 1833 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 


Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


Reference: WAN i A D S 
Chase National Bank of the City i 
of New York, N. Y. oe Bee 


Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 
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THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tll. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — FEEDSTUFFS 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 


BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








/ ‘SalmmeinBesbert tc Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 











We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 











oe 


Broenniman Company 


penaeaey FLOUR 
FLOUR Produce Exchange 
New York City 
458 Produce Exchange NEW YORE 


J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
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Sanitation Is Simple 





(Continued from page 34.) 


toilet down a few steps from a pro- 
duction room in a dark cubbyhole? 

Now I ask you to take a good look 
at your plant, pretend you are Mrs. 
Housewife, one of your consumers, 
on a tour of inspection, and see if 
your plant would meet with her ap- 
proval. You have her trade and that 
of millions more like her today. But 
if you want to keep her trade to- 
morrow, in addition to selling her 
fresh, appetizing products, you’re go- 
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ing to have to assure her that you are 
interested in her health—and that 
you know that sanitation is as neces- 
sary as much for health’s sake as it 
is for cleanliness’ sake alone. 

To be sure your bakery is clean, 
it should be inspected daily. This 
can be done by anyone who knows 
the rules of sanitation. It is better 
to have someone not engaged in pro- 
duction to make this daily inspection, 
because it is possible to be too close 
to a thing to see what’s wrong 
with it. 


Daily Inspection a Necessity 


Inspections must be thorough and 
objective: Made daily, they are not 


time consuming. A flashlight is 
necessary. Having a bakery clean 
enough to pass the most critical in- 
spection is not difficult if you have 
a cleaning schedule, good cleaning 
equipment, cleaning compounds and 
a reliable person in charge of main- 
taining sanitation. There will be a 
certain amount of current disorder 
daily—but there should be no chronic 
dirt and no vermin. A loss sustained 
through destruction by rats, mice or 
weevils is a double loss—the prod- 
ucts themselves and the cost of them 
—to say nothing of the chagrin of 
the manager when damaged products 
are found on inspection by an out- 
sider. The way to avoid this is by 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


When you come right down to it, quality 


in flour depends on two factors—good bak- 


ing wheats and proper milling technique. 


Even in these days of required 80% ex- 


traction, the skillful milling of preferred ° 


wheat still makes Hunter flours outstand- 


ing in better bakery performance. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO 





WELLINGTON, KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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making or having an inspection made 
daily. 

Every piece of equipment that has 
been used needs some daily cleaning. 
Wiping the surface of some pieces 
may be sufficient, but most of it re- 
quires thorough cleaning. 

Dried particles of any kind of 
dough—if allowed to remain—become 
moldy. Where haphazard cleaning is 
the rule, these moldy particles ac- 
cumulate and soon the whole under- 
neath surface of work tables and 
fixed equipment is coated with a 
greenish mold. Molds—as all bakers 
know—can cause endless trouble. 


Lack of Enough Hot Water 


Often one of the problems in bak- 
ery cleaning is lack of sufficient hot 
water. There usually is‘enough hot 
water to clean small equipment, but 
when it comes to cleaning pieces of 
equipment too large for tank or sink 
immersion, lack of hot water near 
enough is the common excuse for 
sketchy cleaning. Insufficient help is 
another excuse. 

To get down and clean the under- 
neath area of a pie machine—from 
the working surface to the floor— 
takes diligence and manpower—so 
that’s skipped. Bread, cake and pie 
racks (which should be metal) are 
not cleaned as often as they should 
be because cleaning them takes so 
much time. 


Steam Method 


One solution to basic cleaning that 
solves these and many more prob- 
lems is a portable, self-generating 
steam cleaning machine. One man 
can operate it. And if a greasy piece 
of equipment, say, a pan greasing 
machine, is being cleaned, a detergent 
can be used. Diffused with steam, 
it cuts grease in no time. It can then 
be rinsed with plain steam. The op- 
erator has control of both sprays at 
his fingertips. Pan trucks—that get 
greasy in a day—are not only cleaned 
on top with the steam machine, but 
underneath the platforms where 
grease accumulates. Below the plat- 
form, the caked wheels are cleaned 
so they will not mark up the floor. 

With portable equipment assem- 
bled in a given area, a steam clean- 
ing machine can do the work -of a 
crew of men—and far better. Then 
when the portable equipment is out 
of the way, fixed equipment and 

(Continued on page 78.) 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 

















VOIGT MILLING CO. 
1 Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 
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| for PRESIDENTIAL TEAM—R. R. Brotherton (left), Bay State Milling Co., e 
Ip is Winona, Minn., and Dewey Robbins, head miller for the Fisher Flouring 

Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., make up the presidential team to head the As- 
nder- sociation of Operative Millers for the coming year. Mr. Brotherton was MA RSHMALLOW 
from vice president of the organization for the past two years and succeeds 
yor— George S. O. Smith of the Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, CAKE F ILLER 
r—so Mo. Mr. Robbins succeeds Mr. Brotherton as vice president. e 
1 pie w 
b+ Russian Wh Cost F Ab *FONDANT ICING 
$80 usstan eat Cost France out %ON QUOTA BASIS ONLY 
, * 
$100,000 Premium Over U. S. Sales ‘ 

that Russia delivered 38,587 tons of duce the 500,000 tons of Russian 
orob- soft wheat to France in the first 25 wheat that were reported to have 
ating days of May to ease the pressing been promised by the end of July. 

man bein 8 Secale but R — the The United States shipped to 

iece renc A more than the same ing M total of 102- 
on amount of a larger total imported a gage Fred peng for po’ INCORPORA TED 
‘gent from the United States, the New rd ae ib NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
a York Times says in a special story ha . Thus the American contri u- 

than from Paris. tion to French wheat supplies from 
© op- This indication was given in the abroad amounted. to 70% of the 
ys at official figures of the French for- total. From the beginning of the 
t get eign-trade statistical department and year to May 25 the United States 
aned is an interesting sidelight on the sent France 692,000 tons of wheat, M., illed C Better 
, but wheat controversy that figured according to these official statistics. 
vhere prominently in the election cam- The American shipment was di- 

plat- paign. The Communists widely pub- vided into two types—21,641 tons of RB P 
aned licized Russia’s aid and public cere- hard wheat and 81,181 tons of soft 
rr, monies marked the arrival of the wheat. Russia shipped only soft 
sem- first shipload in Marseille. A Com- wheat, for which France paid 179,- 
lean- munist newspaper said that Russia 659,000 francs or 4,654 francs a ton. 
of a had saved the French from a bread The price of the American soft wheat = AC RA E ® 
Then famine, though other papers point- comparable in type to the Russian 
; out ed out that greater imports with- wheat was 351,042,000 francs, or 4,- 

and out ceremonies had been brought 323 francs a ton, a difference of 331 











from .the United States, the Times 
article continues. 

Although 10,000 tons of Russian 
wheat entered France in April they 
were not shown in the official fig- 
ures for that month, available just 
before the election, and the reasons 
for the omissions were not given. 
The statistics for May show that 
Russia sent France, besides the 38,- 
587 tons of soft wheat, 32,323 tons 
of barley. At this rate it is already 
evident that even much accelerated 
shipments cannot be expected to pro- 


francs a ton. This works out at 
about $2.70 a ton, or about $100,000 
between the total amount of Russian 
wheat and an equal weight in Ameri- 
can soft wheat, the Times story 
adds. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED ASSOCIATION TO MEET 


Durham, N. H.—A conference of 
the New England Feed Dealers and 
Manufacturers will be held at the 
University of New Hampshire, here, 
Sept. 18-20. 





= GOLD DRIFT = 


BAKERY FLOURS 








OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 














“CREMO” 
Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


A.tso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








NATIONAL 


Jamous.' BP 


Manufacturers of Top Quality 


Almond Paste, Macaroon Paste, 
Sliced Nuts, Nut Flours and Butters. 


NATIONAL ALMOND 
PRODUCTS CO. 


129-131 PATCHEN AVENUE, BROOKLYN 21, N.Y. 
* Write For Price List Today! 
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Sanitation Is Simple 





(Continued from page 76.) 
floors can be cleaned in half the time. 
Floors will look infinitely better than 
when mopped. Systematized clean- 
ing, according to a rigid schedule, 
saves time and money. 

Take the trucks that deliver the 
wholesaler’s products. Would Mrs. 
Soandso like the look and the smell 
of the inside of your trucks? Yet, 
your trucks, your loading platform 
and the exterior of your plant, even 
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to the sidewalks, are the outward re- 
flection of the inside of your bakery. 
They should be a credit to you. And 
they will be—if kept clean and in 
good repair. 

Bakeries are so essentially domes- 
tic, the community that has one 
should be able to take civic pride in 
its appearance and its success. Cer- 
tainly, when you can smell the ran- 
cidity of a doughnut plant a block 
away and can see black smoke belch- 
ing from its chimney, you can be 
sure that that bakery has no stand- 
ing in the community. Women in 
the neighborhood would rather do 
without this choice breakfast item 


than patronize it. Nor would it have 
any customers if they could see and 
smell the room the doughnuts are 
made in! When rancid grease per- 
meates the air and everything in the 
room, you can imagine how many 
cases of acute indigestion it causes! 

Good ventilation is very important 
in a bakery. Many of your staple 
products, such as flour and shortening, 
absorb odors that give a peculiar 
taste to your baked goods. Foul air 
should be drawn off through ducts 
fitted with filters in hoods equipped 
with fans. The filters should be re- 
moved frequently and steam cleaned, 
lest the grease in them becomes a 
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KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT t MILLS C0) 
e 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 





| & Elevator Co. 
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fire hazard. A supply of washed, 
incoming air should balance the vol- 
ume of foul air removed by exhaus- 
tion. Nothing causes fatigue as 
quickly as insufficient air. Wilted, 
sallow-looking employees are not a 
credit to any plant. So you owe it 
to yourself and your employees to 
see that your plant is properly ven- 
tilated. 
Toilet Facilities 


Nearly all bakeries are backward 
about having hand washing facilities 
in the production room. The idea 
that hand basins in the toilet rooms 
are enough is an old-fashioned notion. 
To be sure, hand washing before leav- 
ing a toilet room is a “must”! But 
toilet rooms are generally some dis- 
tance away, and busy bakers will not 
take time to go there just to wash 
their hands. Hand basins, with soap 
and paper towels, should be acces- 
sible to all parts of a bakery where 
hand operations are performed. In 
an entirely mechanized bakery this 
is not necessary. Toilet rooms and 
dressing rooms for employees should 
be kept clean, well ventilated and in 
good repair. If possible, there should 
be a shower room. 

These are just a few observations 
from a sanitarian who sees to it that 
50 comparatively small bakeshops are 
kept on their sanitary toes by daily 
inspection. Clean uniforms, on clean 
workers, in a sanitary bakery that is 
inspected daily—that is not expecting 
the impossible. I know it can be 
done. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JOINS DAVIS & CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio.—David H. Rosen- 
thal, Elmhurst, N. Y., has joined 
Davis & Co. He will represent the 
firm in Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
the metropolitan New York area. 








Made from .a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


* 
STRONG— 
UNIFORM— __ 

EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 
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Lexington Mill 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 
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Here at Russell-Miller we believe our flours 
can be no better than the skill and ingenuity 
of the men who mill them. 


For it is this knowledge and ability which 
have earned for us our long-standing reputa- 
tion for truly great flours. 

So, when we say that each of the seven 
RUSSELL-MILLER 80 FLOURS, measuresup tothe 
miller, our statement really means something. 

It means every shred of skill and ingenuity 
our millers possess has gone into the making 
of not one... but seven great flours to suit your 
every need—all of them milled in accordance 
with wheat emergency regulations, 






























MADE BY THE MILLERS OF 


OCCIDENT FLOUR 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
GOVERNMENT EMERGENCY REGULATIONS 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING 60. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MANUFACTURER 


OCCIDENT 80 
* 
AMERICAN BEAUTY 80 
e 
KYROL 80 HI-GLUTEN 
® 
AMERICAN BEAUTY 80 
CAKE 
* 
WHITE SPRAY 80 PASTRY 
2s 
RUSSELL-MILLER 
80 SPECIAL COOKIE 
* 
WINNER 80 CRACKER 





RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


General Offices 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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Canadian 


CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


Lumsden Building 


Manager Canadian Branch 


Toronto 2, Ontario 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 








British-Canadian Wheat Deal 
Opposed; Outlook Is Uncertain 


Toronto, Ont.—The bilateral wheat 
agreement which had been under dis- 
cussion at Ottawa for several days 
between Canada and the United King- 
dom was adjourned on June 25 with- 
out any decision regarding prices or 
other factors. 

Deferment of a decision in the 
matter was influenced, possibly, by 
opposition from United States gov- 
ernment agencies, which are strong- 
ly committed to freer international 
trading on the multilateral model and 
fear greatly restricted export mar- 
kets for United States wheat under 
such a bilateral agreement as seems 
to have been considered by Canada 
and Britain. Criticism was heard in 
Congress from opponents of the Brit- 
ish loan who said the proposed deal 
would “effectively close the European 
market to United States grain pro- 
ducers.” 

The long-awaited budget speech in 
the House of Commons on June 27 
did not refer to the flour or wheat 
export trade of the coming crop year, 
but it is expected that some arrange- 
ment with regard to the marketing 
of Canadian wheat and flour in the 
new crop year will be announced short- 
ly. All existing contracts for export 
flour will be canceled at the end of 
July so that all flour now on order 
must be shipped out by that date, 
which is the end of the crop year. No 
one at present expects that the mar- 
ket for Canadian wheat will be 
opened during the crop year of 
1946-47. Famine conditions in Eu- 
rope and the general unsettlement 
would make it difficult to operate the 
Winnipeg grain exchange. 

The wheat conference at Ottawa 
grew out of the fact that Canada 
has since early war days had an 
agreement with Great Britain where- 
by a large part of the wheat grown 
in this country was earmarked for 
British account. Prices have had to 
be adjusted from time to time but the 
designated surplus was always held 
by Canada subject to the call of 
Great Britain for account of herself 
or her allies in the war. Nobody 
thought there was anything queer 
about this and the arrangement was 
left in effect for the crop year of 
1945-46 though the war ended before 
the harvest of 1945. 

As matters now stand something 
has to be done about this agreement. 
It must either be renewed or ter- 
minated. Famine conditions’ in 
Europe and elsewhere suggest to 
some that it should be renewed till 
that emergency has passed, but there 
is no unanimity on such a solution. 
Neither Great Britain nor Canada 
has a settled opinion as to which of 
these alternatives would be best. A 
dominating factor for Canada is the 
fact that the price of wheat under the 
agreement is far below the actual 
market value. In both countries 
there is a very large body of opinion 
that the agreement should be ter- 
minated and the account closed out. 


Those who favor renewal have pur- 
poses other than pure economics in 
mind. 

Neither Canada nor Great Britain 
is under any illusions as to what 
would probably happen to a five-year 
or even a one-year bargain such as 
that which would have to be made. 
One or both the parties would get 
the worst of it and that would en- 
gender hard feelings which would per- 
sist for a long time. 


Parliament Resumes Command 


During the war the government of 
Canada had absolute authority to do 
anything it liked about anything by 
means of a mere order-in-council. It 
did not have to consult parliament 
and, indeed, seldom made any but its 
most innocent orders - in - council 
known to parliament at all. The for- 
mer arrangement about wheat and 
its distribution among the allies was 
handled in this way and even the 
price was so fixed. All of this was 
perfectly proper and had public ap- 
proval while the war lasted. But, as 
soon as the war was over, parliament 
demanded and got back most of its 
prerogatives, including its right to 
consider and approve or disapprove 
agreements of this kind. 

As matters now stand parliament 
can ask all sorts of questions of the 
government where public monies or 
credits are involved and undoubtedly, 
in this case, there will be debate and 














BACK IN PRODUCTION—Renown Mills, Ltd., Calgary, Alta., com- 
menced producing flour on May 15 and is now operating on a three-shift 
basis. C. E. Soward is general manager. This plant was purchased ear- 
ly this year from Spillers, Ltd., of London. 





perhaps a stiff party battle in the 
house. With these factors in mind 
it is easy to understand that no one 
in Canada can yet definitely affirm 
that as soon as the officials of the 
British and Canadian governments 
have decided what they will recom- 
mend to their governments with re- 
gard to prices, quantities, deliveries 
or anything else relating to wheat 
the Canadian policy for the coming 
crop year will be settled. 

It may be noted, too, in this con- 
nection that the government itself 
will most likely wish to have the 
guidance of parliament in regard to 
some aspects of this business before 
any fixed prices or agreements are 
made. 





Wheat Board Advises Mills Against 
Flour Contracts Beyond July 31, ’46 


Winnipeg, Man. — The Canadian 
Wheat Board has advised all mills 
that they should review their open 
contracts for export flour very care- 
fully and in no instance should they 
make new sales unless the flour on 
all of their open contracts can be 
shipped from the mill by July 31, 
1946. 

All offers of export flour are to 
be made subject to confirmation by 
the Canadian Wheat Board. As out- 
lined previously, sales of export flour 
may be made to the British Ministry 
of Food, the British West Indies, 
Newfoundland and St. Pierre-Mique- 
lon for shipment from the mill by 
the date mentioned. 

Sales of export flour may be only 
through the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa, to China, 
India and UNRRA for shipment from 
the mill by July 31, 1946. All offers 
to these destinations, however, must 
be submitted through D. E. Mur- 
phy, secretary of the Canadian Flour 
Export Committee, Montreal, who 
will advise when the department is 
purchasing for these countries. 

Sales of export flour may now be 
made to the following countries for 
shipment from the mill by July 31, 
1946; Belgium, Dutch East Indies, 


France, Greece, Italy, Aden, Bel- 
gian Congo, Poland, British S.W. Afri- 
ca, British West Africa, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Dutch Guiana, Dutch West In- 
dies, Ecuador, Egypt, French Gui- 
ana, French West Africa, French 
West Indies, Greenland, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, Liberia, 
Madeira-Azores, Nicaragua, Peru, 
Portuguese East Africa, Panama, Sal- 
vador and the Virgin Islands. 

In addition, the board advises, ef- 
fective immediately, conversions of 
wheat for flour to the export price 
will only be accepted when accom- 
panied by the sales price, f.a.s. sea- 
board loading port, per 196-lb bbl, 
bulk basis, Canadian funds. 

Effective immediately the board 
also requires the following informa- 
tion on the face of each application 
for export permit: the grade of flour; 
the date the flour was converted 
to the export price with the Canadi- 
an Wheat Board; the sales price f.a.s. 
seaboard loading port per 196-lb bbl, 
bulk basis, which shall include the 
commission of any broker used in this 
transaction; where any broker is 
used, the amount of commission paid, 
and, where a broker is applying for 
a permit, the name of the mill that 
is providing the flour. 


Further Rains Aid 
Western Canada 
Wheat Prospects 


Toronto, Ont.—In its crop report 
of June 25 the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports that prospects are 
for an average wheat crop in west- 
ern Canada this year, barring ad- 
verse weather and inadequate mois- 
ture during the critical period be- 
tween now and the end of July. Rain- 
fall since April 1 has been generally 
below normal, but many areas re- 
ceived better than average precipita- 
tion last fall and as a result the 
total moisture supply has not been 
as inadequate as might appear to 
be the case. Pest infestations have 
not been severe to date, although 
the extent of sawfly damage remains 
to be determined. 

In Manitoba, crops have _ been 
maintained ‘by relatively good mois- 
ture reserves left over from last 
season. Rains have relieved a situ- 
ation which was becoming acute in 
some areas. Many late seeded crops 
in the eastern section of the prov- 
ince show uneven germination and 
slow development. Early seeded 
crops, especially on summerfallow, 
now are in the shot blade and stands 
are promising. 

Growth and stands of wheat and 
coarse grains in Saskatchewan have 
been fair to good, but are uneven 
and spotty in some areas due to slow 
germination. .About 25% of the 
wheat is in the shot blade stage. 
Damage by cutworms and wireworms 
has been slight in most regions, but 
severe at many points in the west 
central district. 

With the exception of the Peace 
River district, moisture conditions 
are good throughout Alberta. In the 
Southeast moisture supplies now are 
sufficient to carry crops into July. 
Winter wheat is headed out. In 
southwestern Alberta crop prospects 
are good, while in central Alberta 
the wheat crop is particularly prom- 
ising. 
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-Government’s Handling of Food Hit 


at Grocery: Manufacturers’ Meeting 


Shawnee - on - the - Delaware, Pa.— 
Sharp criticism of the government’s 
handling of the emergency food situ- 
ation marked the sessions of the mid- 
year convention of the Grocery Man- 
ufacturers of America, Inc., here re- 
cently. It was charged that the fail- 
ure of federal officials to heed early 
warnings of industry leaders was 
largely responsible for current famine 
conditions. 

In spite of the gloomy outlook in 
the food industries, there are numer- 
ous bright spots that suggest opti- 
mism once normal manufacturing can 
be resumed, Paul S. Willis, president 
of the group, said at the opening ses- 
sion. 

Strikes, shortages, difficult and im- 
practical government regulations, 
plus the government’s manipulation 
of wheat, corn, fats, oils, sugar. and 
other essential commodities, have 
followed the assumption of full con- 
trol by Washington, he said, suggest- 
ing that members keep their con- 
gressmen and senators fully informed 
on what is happening to their business, 
tell their home town newspapers and 
keep GMA posted so it can tie its 
efforts in with theirs. 

Dr. Leo Wolman, director of the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., said that no one knows 
when the familiar spiral—the race 
between wages and prices—will end, 
but everyone knows that its end will 
leave America in trouble and facing 
extraordinarily difficult problems of 
economic and political adjustment. 

The American consumer will con- 
tinue to face shortages of the hun- 
dreds of manufactured grocery prod- 
ucts, whose basic ingredient is wheat, 
for another 30 to 60 days, until the 
nation’s wheat pipeline begins to fill 
from new crop wheat and more nor- 
mal distribution is resumed, it was 
predicted. Urging the industry to 
“keep its head” and to avoid being 
stampeded, as the public has been 
stampeded by famine fears, spokes- 
men asserted that because of govern- 
ment ineptness the industry is un- 
able to accept responsibility for re- 
lieving the shortages which it expects 
will last for two years. Edwin J. 
Fitzpatrick, chairman of the board, 
Chef Boy-ar-dee Quality Foods Co., 
pointed out that “supply of wheat to 
mills is governed by conditions other 
than famine relief.” 

“For instance,” he continued, “the 
85% grinding quota for July is con- 
trolled by price ceilings as well as 
government set-asides.” 

Charging that “vacillation and pro- 
crastination in high places” delayed 
action on the world food problem un- 
til export goals could be met only 
“by the most disruptive measures at 
the command of the Department of 
Agriculture,” Mr. Fitzpatrick assert- 
ed that constant vigilance is required 
to insure efficient administration of 
the government’s current program. 

Unless the current wheat program 
of the Department of Agriculture is 
realized the deficiency will be made 
up not by cutting exports but by 
tapping the trade pipeline, he warned. 

Responding to the charges that the 
almost complete drainage of wheat 
from domestic channels was created 
by the government's last-minute rush 
to meet relief commitments, and that 
Shortages could have been averted 
if the government had analyzed ex- 
Port needs in advance, Walter Straub, 


director of the Famine Emergency 


Committee, explained that the emer- 
gency had been created largely by 
drouth conditions in wheat growing 
countries. 

Actually, Mr. Straub explained, 
195,000,000 bus out of a 400,000,000,- 
bu commitment had been shipped 
in the first six months of the crop 
year. Participants in the discussion 
agreed that the 1946-47 famine relief 
commitment of 250,000,000 bus of 
wheat is a fair proportion of the new 
crop but emphasized that the wheat 
pipeline now contains only about 80,- 
000,000 bus. 

A minimum of 150,000,000 bus is 
required to assure a steady flow from 
farm to food processor, it was point- 
ed out, and such wheat, while often 
referred to as “carry-over” and there- 
fore thought of as surplus, is ac- 
tually an important portion of crop 
allocation. 

Brands Discussed 


A feature of the morning session 
was a discussion of advertised and 
private brands conducted by Walter 
R. Barry, vice president in charge of 
grocery products operations, General 
Mills, Inc., and William F. Redfield, 
president, the Hills Bros. Co., manu- 
facturers of nationally advertised 
brands, who regard the so-called 
“threat of private brands” as nothing 
more than straight competition and 
are prepared to meet it in a free en- 
terprise market so long as the gov- 
ernment does not attempt artificial 
controls. 

Mr. Redfield pointed out that man- 
ufacturers should watch the value of 
their products and “allow the cus- 
tomers to make the choice.” Con- 
sumers “will try anything once,” he 
said, but after the trial the product 
must stand on its merit. 

“‘Make It Better,’ in terms of con- 
sumer satisfaction is the constant 
watchword of every sponsor of a 
manufacturer’s brand,” Mr. Barry told 
the group. “If what we, as manu- 
facturers, and our distributor friends 
do is not sound from the stand- 
point of millions of consumers, 
then the oft-inferred ‘battle of the 
brands’ will fade into the mutual 
‘swan song’ of both of us.” 

Stressing the idea that the money 
expended for modern advertising can- 
not be of a hit-or-miss variety and 
must be keyed to the great efforts 
put forth by progressive manufac- 
turers on product improvement, Mr. 
Barry stated that such merchandis- 
ing must be followed up with descrip- 
tive and identifying labels on the 
product itself. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN HOFFA, INSURANCE 
FIRM PRESIDENT, DIES 


John Hoffa, 76, president and treas- 
urer of the Pennsylvania Millers Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co. of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., died suddenly on June 25 
at his home in Kingston, Pa. 

Born near Lewisburg, Pa., on April 
4, 1870, he entered the service of the 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual as sec- 
retary in 1898, when the company 
had only $40,000 of assets. He ,.was 
elected president and treasurer in 
1936. At the time of his death the 
company’s assets were close to $5,- 
000,000, with over $3,300,000 in sur- 
plus. 

Surviving are his widow; a son, 
Cyrus R. Hoffa, executive vice presi- 
dent of the company; two daughters; 
one brother and three sisters, 
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“SUPER 
FLOUR” 


There is no substitute for 
good, old-fashioned milling 
skill. . . and it pays off rich- 
ly in better flour these days 
when 80% wheat extraction 
is required by law. There's 
plenty of that milling skill in 
SUPER-FLOUR ... and 
plenty of top-notch baking 
value, too. 








WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality CHillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 3,000 Sacks Daily 
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The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 


High protein spring wheat, carefully 
- milled to produce a better baking 
80% EXTRACTION FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Centennial Houring Mills Co.]] 


. GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


,DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 

















NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA * SPOKANE « WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE* PORTLAND 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorK CITy 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 

















TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwts. 
PORTLAND ° OREGON 


GROWN 


MILLS 
PORALAND, OREGON 


eee SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


» 
A 
Family and Ex- » AND COT SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


























‘ SEw 
“enue vrounsurmaue a ING Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
A High Grade Bak S Pat- 
WESTERN MILLING Co. “Diamond PD” er. Mitedundertaborstors Con 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT . ‘ trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
FINEST S oF: T WINTER WHEAT PAT ENT Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 
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GiGhsindietos aa Salar ee Mt Fine baking wheats from four lead- 


ing wheat states flow to the Page 
Mills at Topeka . . . your assurance 


of superior flour quality at all times 47 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


Cfor more than 33 years “Dependable’’ 


FOR. NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


True In This “EMERGENCY” 


FLOUR BROKERAGE — 


Ceres Proven Flour 
L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


610-611 New York Life Building-L. D. 74 





exclusively 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
% FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 1500 Cwt. Daily 









































B.A. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago || | EXCePtional Bakery Flours 
MILLERS OF TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
e WHEAT and RYE ad THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
King Milling Company meriour, Plain and self-Rising EVANS MILLING CO. “Waits cor PRopvors 
LOWELL, MICHIGA Successful Millers for Fifty Years INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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Te le | HIGH PROTEIN 


“BAKE R’S— FLOUR 


Milled for bakers, in a bakers’ flour 
mill, from wheat that is selected 
for bakery performance! 
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ap ae: Milling Company 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








Some folks are simply so busy they 
don’t have time to notice what's 
going on. There’s Max Ernst Spoth, 
for example, and the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. Life tells about 
them, partly in pictures, of course. 
Spoth makes gargantuan cakes—Stat- 
en Island Ferry Slip, for example, 
Washington Bridge, Romeo & Juliet 
Balcony, Farm Scenes, etc. Some 
take as much as 200 Ibs sugar and 
180 Ibs cake flour. But, as Life puts 
the matter, “becoming aware of the 
great sugar and wheat shortage,” 
Spoth and his employers hastily de- 
cided to hold back on their newest 
project, “a mammoth cake spectacu- 
lar which would try to depict the 
meaning of the United Nations.” 
Better late than never, of course, in 
learning about such a thing as a 
world famine—even the U.S. govern- 
ment itself took a mighty long time 
to see it coming. And now, appar- 
ently, it’s going. Thought in pass- 
ing: Wouldn’t the United Nations 
look better in bread? 


NUTS, DATES & FIGS—There was 
a loud uproar in the House of Rep- 
resentatives at Washington recently 
when it was discovered and trumpet- 
ed forth that, in face of a domestic 
surplus of such commodities, un- 
precedentedly huge quantities of nuts, 
dates and figs are being brought in 
from Europe and Asia, in some cases 
from the very ports into which is 
being hurried food from America de- 
signed to save starving populations. 

The official ex- 
planation seems 
to be that the 
countries ex- 
porting these 
high - calorie 
foodstuffs need 
dollar balances 
with which to 
buy other de- 
sired commodi- 
ties or to rehabilitate their war-de- 
ranged finances. To this, Represen- 
tative Phillips of California (figs, 
dates and nuts grow there) made 
sharp objection. The world food 
emergency, he said, is being repre- 
sented to us in terms of absolute 
starvation to prevent which prompt 
succor, not a long-time trade or 
financial device, is our urgent duty. 
He is unable to see why every morse] 
of food in the starving areas or in 
the immediately adjacent areas 
should not be used there, thus saving 
actual lives that might be _ lost 
through waiting for food to come 
from America; and on the plane of 
trade and finance he can see no 
sense whatever in piling foreign sur- 
pluses upon our domestic surpluses 
to promote a philosophy of interna- 
tional trade to which the growers of 
nuts, dates and figs, at least, do not 
at all agree. 





@ Nuts, Mr. Phillips points out, av- 
erage more than 3,000 calories per 
pound. They contain valuable prop- 
erties: Oils, proteins, vitamins and 


By Carroll K. Michener 


minerals. For example, almonds alone 
contain more protein than meat, more 
calcium that whole milk, more iron 
than bread, raisins or oranges. A 
pound of shelled almonds, says Mr. 
Phillips, is the equivalent of 4 qts 
of milk or 2 doz eggs, or two good- 
sized chickens, or of approximately 
3 lbs beef, or of more than 4 lbs 
fish. In the last seven to nine 
months, he finds, 42,591 tons of nuts, 
dates and figs have been imported 
into the United States from Spain, 
Turkey, Italy, Portugal, France, Iran, 
Iraq and India. Forty-two thousand 
five hundred tons of these foods con- 
tain, he says, 181,000,000,000 calories. 
The food value of these few imports 
alone would supply the entire Dis- 
trict of Columbia for more than two 
months with 3,000 calories each day 
per person. It would supply 1,000,000 
people with 2,000 calories per day 
for more than 90 days. That is the 
European nutritional objective and 
it is the equivalent of 1,850,523 bus 
of wheat. It is, therefore, the equiv- 
alent of 185,052,352 full pound loaves 
of bread, or enough to supply every 
family in the District of Columbia 
with a loaf of bread each day for 
more than two years. 

“It will interest my friends from 
the west coast and the New Eng- 
land area,” comments Mr. Phillips, 
“to know that it is equivalent, in 
wheat, of the food for approximately 
1,500,000 hens for one year. It would 
produce almost 28,000,000 tons of 
poultry meat, or it would raise ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 turkeys.” 


@ Any other conclusion than this 
(his own), states the California con- 
gressman, stultifies the intelligence: 
“It would seem to me, Mr. Speak- 
er, to be the simplest sort of com- 
mon sense, to suggest that at a time 
when famine has laid its cold hands 
on the peoples of so many nations, 
that all food commodities available 
anywhére in the world should be 
channeled into the food-deficit areas, 
particularly when these concentrated 
foods come from or near the famine 
countries. There would be obvious- 
ly a substantial saving in transporta- 
tion costs. The use of these foods 
might reduce the quantities of food- 
stuffs that the United States is 
planning to send to the deficit areas. 
I do not need to add that it would 
decrease the costs to the United 
States, and consequently help meet 
issues which are of rising interest 
to people of this country. These are 
the increasing national debt and the 
annual governmental deficits.” 


@ Cashews are coming from India, 
of all places—11,819 tons in the past 
seven months, equivalent in calories 
to 666,982 bus of wheat. Mr. Phil- 
lips saw an advertisement in a New 
York newspaper that gave him a 
curious feeling about this. It was 
inserted by the India Famine Emer- 
gency Committee, which asked Con- 
gress when it was going to stop 
beating its wife, so to speak. It 
wanted to know how much wheat 
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was going to be shipped from here 
in June, July and August; why we 
were feeding wheat to livestock, why 
we do not make the white bread of 
America darker than we already 
have made it, why we don’t re- 


establish rationing, why we don’t eat - 


potatoes so that our wheat may be 
shipped abroad. People who are 
hungry may be expected to show 
some querulousness (though probably 
the writers of the advertisement 
were as full of steak as we are), but 
it is remarkable how many of the 
peoples who are beneficiaries of our 
charity have ceased to ask and have 
begun to demand. 

Mr. Phillips has filled several 
pages of the Congressional Record 
with letters to and from officials of 
the departments of state and of ag- 
riculture on this subject, all of these 
officials 
right man- 
fully ex- 
plaining. 
The net al- 
ibi is that 
high policies 
and long- 
distance ef- 
fects are 
desired. But 
Mr. Phil- 
lips’ ears, as do those of all the rest 
of us, still ring with the pressure 
cries from Washington that people 
presently are dying (“the President 
says maybe even more than during 
the war’) and that we must hurry, 
hurry! No long policy about that— 
it’s now or never. And Mr. Phillips 
does not quite see how any quantity 
of American dollars, no matter how 
favorable the exchange, is going to 
stop the hunger—RIGHT NOW — in 
a single stomach. 


BUSINESS STATISTICS—Even 
though major changes were taking 
place in our production and distribu- 
tion system, accompanied by vast 
movements of population and changes 
in income distribution, most of the 
work of the Bureau of the Census in 
these fields had to be suspended dur- 
ing the war. Now, fortunately, the 
bureau is able, provided only that 
Congress makes available the neces- 
sary funds, to proceed with energetic 
correction of a situation that could 
not be allowed to continue without 
seriously hampering the nation’s 
turn-over into the prosperity of 
peace. 

In the past, major emphasis in the 
statistical program of ‘the Census 
Bureau was placed on the periodic 
complete censuses taken at intervals 
ranging from two to 10 years. The 
new program recognizes that business 
needs cannot be met merely by col- 
lecting facts at such intervals. Mar- 
kets alter rapidly in response to the 
development of new products, new 
distribution methods and changes in 
population and purchasing power. 
Current statistics therefore will be 
gathered to enable business and gov- 
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ernment to keep abreast of the 
changing economy. 

The bureau’s program may be con- 
sidered to involve two phases: first, 
the current data, some of which is 
now available, including monthly re- 
ports of production, wholesale and 
retail sales, service trade receipts and 
quarterly detailed reports on the la- 
bor force; and, second, data of a 
more comprehensive character for 
use in the longer-term phases of 
postwar readjustment to become 
available in 1947. There will be com- 
plete business and manufacture cen- 
suses and a survey of consumer in- 
come covering 1946. A sample census 
of population is scheduled for the fall 
of 1946. 

Relaxation of wartime security 
regulations now permits publication 
of detailed export and import sta- 
tistics, and information resulting 
from the 1945 census of agriculture 
is being made available. The bureau 
also is now able to provide for the 
breadstuffs industry one very much 
needed type of information—accurate 
data on the production of family 
flour. Heretofore no government 
agency has published figures on this 
poorly measured area of flour dis- 
tribution. The first report of the 
Bureau of the Census on this subject, 
made public recently, shows that the 
family trade takes about one quar- 
ter of the nation’s flour production, 
a figure somewhat below some of the 
current estimates. 





The Cost of OPA 


Congressman Thomas A. Jenkins 
of Ohio made this “one-minute” ad- 
dress to the House of Representatives 
in Washington one day last week 
while OPA lay gasping for breath 
on the legislative operating table: 

Mr. Speaker, during the past four 
years, OPA and its food subsidies 
have. cost the American people at 
least $6,207,168,000 in direct govern- 
ment expenditures. This would be 
enough $20 bills to reach from coast 
to coast 10 times. It also means 
an average of $171 added to the bill 
of each income tax payer. 

This figure includes only direct ex- 
penditures from the United States 
Treasury. It does not include in- 
direct expenditures such as interest 
or cost of administering subsidies. 

Nor does it include the billions of 
dollars paid by consumers for inferior 
quality merchandise at ceiling prices, 
black market overcharges, and cost 
of higher priced alternatives after 
standard brands had been driven off 
the market. 

The total includes: 


Total losses and direct sub- 
sidies paid by Reconstruc- 


tion Finance Corp. ....... $3,369,643,000 
Losses on price-support pro- 
grams and subsidies paid 


by the Commodity Credit 


Sear er re 2,186,950,100 
Administrative expenditures 
by the Office of Price Ad- 

oo Pee Tee ee 650,575,884 

ces Se eee ees ee es $6,207,168,5S4 


This total does not include expendi- 
tures for administration of subsidies 
by the following agencies: Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., Metals Re- 
serve Co., Defense Supplies Corp. 
Rubber Reserve Co., Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, United States 
Commercial Co. and War Production 
Board, nor the cost of operating the 
Office of Economic Stabilization. 

To this total also should be added 
the interest that has been, and vill 
be, paid by the government in the 
future for this money, most of which 
figures into the national debt. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





HOW TO SEPARATE 
A CAT FROM A MOUSE 





@ Simply a matter of screening ...a 
useful trick for a mouse to know. In 
fact, screening is a useful trick in any 
trade. ... even the salt business! 





You see, in the salt business we’ve got 
to fit the salt to the job. Butter-makers 
don’t want large, slow-dissolving crys- 
tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won’t find 
even a trace ona 28-mesh Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn. Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 3% 
of particles small enough to pass 
through a 65-mesh screen! 

Yes, it’s as vital to the butter-maker 
that we remove over-sized and under- 
sized ‘salt crystals ...as it is to the 
mouse to screen out that cat. (Well, 
almost as vital!) 





Happily for the mouse, he got results. 
And so do we at Diamond Crystal. 
That’s why you can always be sure of 
clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond Crystal. Take your choice 
of grade or grain size —it’s tops by 
actual tests! 





Want Free Information on Salt? Write Us! 


If you have a salt problem, let our 
Technical Director help! Just drop 
him a line in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-11, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


“process’ SALT 









“The Rolling Pin Brand” 


CHAPMAN & SMITH COMPANY 
1017 W. Washington Bivd. Chicaze 7, IMinois 











- ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CoO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 











Farmers Wait 





(Continued from page 9.) 


cerning the wheat set-asides. This 
action was necessary, Mr. King ex- 
plained, because the provision could 
not be administered without con- 
trol of prices. 

Mr. King reported that the end 
of both the set-aside and OPA had 
now forced USDA’s flour branch to 
buy flour at ceiling price plus the 
subsidy which is also now out of 
force, because President Truman had 
urged that the old ceilings be held 
in line until Congress decided what 
it was going to do. 

However, it was revealed, any con- 
tract made between a farmer and 
an elevator before Sunday, June 30, 
must adhere to the then-in-force set- 
aside order. Thus, some wheat will 
be delivered into the government’s 
stockpile in compliance with the for- 
mer 50% storage-50% sale clause. 

The flour contracts already nego- 
tiated by the USDA food grain di- 
vision, Mr. King revealed, must nec- 
essarily be filled even with wheat 
at the new rising price level. He 
reiterated the incessant grievance 


that, even with higher prices, there - 


is not and will not be enough wheat 
for several weeks. 

Some officials believed that, while 
domestic users will suffer very little 
in the grain field by climbing costs, 
foreign importers of United States 
grain who are classed in the “pay- 
ing” bracket will have a difficult 
time meeting the hiked prices. 

These countries are forced to buy 
wheat from United States’ stockpiles 
because they seem unable to secure 
the grain elsewhere. Mr. King point- 
ed out, however, that the nations 
are now growing their own grain 
again, and for that reason, might 
not need to pay just any price for 
the American exports. They can, he 
explained, live off their own grain 
for a while until United States’ mar- 
kets cease fluctuating. 

Congressional action on price con- 
trol revival is, at this point, a con- 
fused muddie with threats in each 
house to block resolutions or re- 
consideration of the vetoed bill. 


Set-Aside Rush 


(Continued from page 9.) 


The decision to halt the flax pro- 
gram payments was predicated on 
the policy provided in the new USDA 
appropriation bill which prohibits 
such payments when price control 
does not exist. No specific ban was 
in existence when USDA announced 
its new flax policy, but it is con- 
fidently expected that the appropri- 
ation bill carrying this ban will be- 
come a law shortly. 

The 1945 crop soybean program 
contracts between Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. and soybean processors will 
continue in effect. These contracts 
provide that during any period when 
ceiling prices for soybean oil and 
meal are not established by OPA, 
the last such prices shall be used 
for all purposes of the contracts, and 
the processor shall not sell oil and 
meal from the 1945 crop in excess 
of such prices unless authorized in 
writing by CCC. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WILLIAM WOLF DIES 

William Wolf, manager of the Wil- 
liam Wolf Baking Co., Baton Rouge, 
La., and a nonresident member of 
the Bakers Club of Chicago, died 
June 26 of a heart attack. 
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Dependable 
always 
am. 

HW 
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CAKE FLOURS 


“‘Made Good” Since 1855 by 


323 E. Atwater St. 








For imparting a rich, straight 


BUTTER TASTE 
to SWEET GOODS 
there is nothing finer made than— 


6 9 


© 






Sold by Jobbers or supplied direct 
$5.90 gal. $22.42 per 4/1 gal. case 


THE FERBO COMPANY 
MADISON, N. J. 








EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Detroit 26, Mich. 


@ DAIRYLEA E 





DAIRYLEA® 


INSPECTED PROTECTED 
TESTED 


DAIRYLEA* 
Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 


A Quality Product 


for 
Quality Bakers 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
11 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








Executive Offices: 


NATIONAL Chanin Bldg., N.¥.C. 


Home Offices: 
GRAIN YEAST aaWRNPT ermdes dr SOR 
Chicago Sales Office: 
Frank J. Hale 415 N. Damen Ave., Chi, Ill, 
Pres New York Sales Office: 
45-54 37th St., L. 1.C.,N.Y. 


CORPORATION 

















BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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Frank E. Devendorf 


Harry A. Brickham 


HEAD GRAIN EXCHANGE—Frank E. Devendorf (above left) was re- 
cently elected president of the Los Angeles Grain Exchange, succeeding 


James E. Baker. 
president of the organization. 


Harry A. Brickham (above right) was chosen vice 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





P. J. McKenney, president of the 
Globe Mills division of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Los Angeles, recently vis- 
ited Minneapolis headquarters of the 
company. 

® 


' E. O. Wright, president of the Wis- 
consin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., 
is planning to leave this week-end for 
the East, to be gone two or three 
weeks. 


William Howard Bovey, Jr., presi- 
dent of Cannon Valley Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, passed through New 
York on his way home from the East, 
where he attended a reunion of his 
class at Yale. S. R. Strisik, who 
represents the mill in the metropoli- 
tan area, spent some time with him. 


A small group of Wisconsin bakers, 
including Mr. Hoover of MHoover’s 
Bakery, Appleton; M. Heilemeir, 
Heilemeir’s Bakery, Fort Atkinson; 
Mr. Hoffman of Hoffman’s Bakery, 
Appleton; Samuel Lovett, and T. H. 
Cavanaugh, Appleton, Wis., represen- 
tative of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
recently spent a few days at Eagle 
River, Wis. Their guide was Mr. 
Brandenburg, former flour salesman 
for the Eagle Roller Mill Co. and 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
in Wisconsin. 


T. H. Ashton, manager of the Be- 
mis Bro. Bag Co. plant at Omaha, 
Neb., recently was elected president 
of the Omaha Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Ashton, who has been 
with the Bemis company for 27 years, 
has been Omaha manager since 1942. 

* 

R. K. Durham, technical service 
director of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, conferred recently in St. 
Paul, Minn., with officials of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota regarding the 
establishment of a short course in 
insect control. Mr. Durham also re- 
cently attended the meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Millers Association 


in Belleville and spent a few days 
visiting mills in St. Louis and vicin- 
ity. : 
e 
An employee of the West Baking 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., has been con- 
victed as a result of a $15,000 extor- 
tion note received by Harold B. West, 
president of the company. Mr. West 
had been directed to leave a package 
containing that sum in a parked auto- 
mobile. Agents of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation made the ar- 
rest when the employee picked up a 
dummy package being used as bait. 
<7 
William Marland, recently released 
from active.duty after approximately 
three years with the United States 
Navy, has joined the Standard Mill- 
ing Co. and will cover the trade in 
and around Pittsburgh. This terri- 
tory was formerly handled by Stan- 
ley Barrett, who died recently. Mr. 
Marland was with King Midas Milling 
Co. for several years before going 
into the Navy. 


A flour mill representative gets a 
real welcome wherever he goes these 
days, L. M. Lundgaard, sales manager 
for the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, commented after a re- 
cent trip through to Philadelphia and 
Washington. Mr. Lundgaard made the 
trip primarily to meet his daughter, 
Ens. Lois Lundgaard, who received 
her discharge from the WAVES, but 
visited flour buyers along the way. 
He found appalling flour shortages 
everywhere. 

e 


W. E. Norvell, president of Nor- 
vell-Williams, Inc., Kansas City, is 
making a business trip to the Pacific 
Northwest. H. J. Holden, vice presi- 
dent of the firm, recently returned 
from a Minneapolis visit. 

* 
Walter C. Madgwick, milling su- 


_ perintendent for Gillespie Bros., Ltd., 


Sydney, Australia, arrived in Kansas 
City, June 27. Accompanied by Mrs. 
Madgwick, he is visiting milling cen- 


ters in the United States. Mr. 
Madgwick had been scheduled to 
speak at the recent convention of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
in Chicago, but the sailing of his 
boat was delayed and he did not 
arrive in San Francisco until June 19. 
W. E. McCraith, executive secretary, 
Association of Operative Millers, 
gave a dinner party June 27 at the 
President Hotel, Kansas City for Mr. 
and Mrs. Madgwick and another for- 
eign visitor, Miguel Rasic, superin- 
tendent for Jose Minetti & Cia, Cor- 
doba, Argentina, who also is visiting 
in Kansas City. 
* 


Edward Knighton of Samuel Knigh- 
ton & Sons, New York, N. Y., stopped 
off in Chicago June 29 en route 
home from a trip to Indianapolis, 
Omaha and Kansas City. 

* 


B. L. Hupp, chairman of the board 
of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, has been elected a member 
of the board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City. 

ae 


Among recent visitors to the Chi- 
cago office of the Millers National 
Federation were William T. McAr- 
thur, vice president, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Clark R. Yager, 
vice president, Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., Louisville, and J. B. Wall, vice 
president and sales manager, Wall- 
Rogalsky - Milling Co., McPherson, 
Kansas. 

a 


A. A. Cavey, sales manager of the 
T. F. Naughtin & Son Co., Omaha 
bakery supply firm, was recently 
elected president of the Omaha Sales 
Managers Association. 

* 

W. W. Morehead of the Cumber- 
land Flour & Feed Brokerage Co., 
Nashville, recently spent a week-end 
in the mountains at Gatlinburg, 
Tenn., with his wife and their two 
children. 

& 


Minos L. Fletcher, Jr., manager of 
the Colonial Milling Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., has returned from a _ two 
weeks’ trip to points of interest in 
Kansas. 

od 


B. V. Hopper, eastern sales direc- 
tor for the Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., has returned to St. Louis from 
a two-week business trip through 
eastern markets. 

* 


E. C. Dreyer, president of the Drey- 
er Commission Co., left St. Louis, 
recently with his wife on a motor trip 
to Frankfort, Mich., where they will 
spend a few weeks. 


Frank T. Herbert of the Johnson- 
Herbert Co., Chicago, and Hubert Ed- 
wards, vice president and manager 
of the Higginsville (Mo.) Flour Mills, 
recently visited grain men in Hutch- 
inson, Kansas. 

* 


Clyde Truesdell, manager for B. C. 
Christopher & Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, is back at work after undergoing 
an operation. 

* 


M. D. King of the King Milling 
Co., Pittsfield, Ill; Dennis Eakin of 
the Petersburg (Tenn.) Milling Co; 
W. B. Stone of the soybean oil and 


cottonseed plant of Swift & Co.,-. 


Cairo, Ill; Earl Fuqua of Consolidat- 
ed Flour Mills, Little Rock, Ark; R. 
W. Chalk of the flour mills service 
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division of Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc., Charlotte, N. C., and W. V. Cal- 
vert of General Mills, Inc., were 
among recent Nashville visitors. 


© 

Peter Roe Nugent, owner of Nu- 
gent’s Bakery and mayor of Savan- 
nah, Ga., headed a group of repre- 
sentatives of the Savannah Port 
Authority on a recent trip to Wash- 
ington to confer with War Assets 
Administration officials. 


E. C. Lloyd, Lloyd’s Bakery, Anni- 
ston, Ala., was a recent Atlanta visi- 
tor, calling on members of the bak- 
ing and allied industries. Mr. Lloyd 
and his wife had just returned from 
Nashville, Tenn., where they attended 
graduation ceremonies of their daugh- 
ter, Mary Elizabeth Lloyd, from Van- 
derbilt University. 

® 

Miss Mary Shropshire, secretary 
to T. L. Brice, southeastern division- 
al manager of the Burrus Mill & 
Elevator Co., Fort Worth, Texas, 
with headquarters in Atlanta, was 
married June 29 to Roy M. David- 
son, a medical student at Emory 
University, Atlanta. 


J. R. Henderson, manager of the 
Atlanta regional office, bulk products 
division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and 
Mrs. Henderson, are vacationing at 
Hendersonville, N. C. 

* 

Floyd H. Bateman, sales manager 
for the Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., 
was a recent visitor at the head- 
quarters ‘of the Oklahoma Millers 
Association in Oklahoma City. 

> 

N. O. Cotham, formerly connected 
with Pillsbury Mills, Inc., in Dallas, 
has been made manager of the credit 
and accounting department in the 
company’s Oklahoma City office. C. 
F. Tillma is branch manager. 


Davis M. Toler is now district rep- 
resentative at Pittsburgh for Henkel 
Flour Mills. He was formerly dis- 
trict representative for the company 
at Toledo. Mr. Toler succeeds J. T. 





Philip F. Sherman 


PILLSBURY’S SECRETARY—Philip 
F. Sherman, who was recently elect- 
ed secretary of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
had been a member of the legal staff 
since 1944 and formerly was an as- 
sistant attorney general for the state 
of Minnesota. 
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Sherry, who retired as district repre- 
sentative at Pittsburgh effective 
July 1. 

* 


Ss. L. Denhollem, Texas represen- 
tative of the Acme Flour Mills Co., 
whose headquarters are in Dallas, 
spent two days at the plant in Okla- 
homa City. 

= 


Floyd B. Fritz, Danville, Il., who 
represents the Kansas Milling Co. in 
its north Indiana and Illinois terri- 
tory, was a recent visitor to the home 
office of the company at Wichita. 


es 
Carl G. Buchheit, assistant traffic 
manager for the Ralston Purina Co., 
at Buffalo, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Traffic Club. 


® 

Al V. Imbs, president, J. F. Imbs 
Milling Co., St. Louis, was a recent 
Kansas City visitor. 

* 

Daniel F. Bull, president of the 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis, 
has been elected to the board of the 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


BALLARD WINS HONORS 
IN N. Y. GOLF TOURNEY 


New York, N. Y.—B. H. Ballard, 
Riegel Paper Corp., won first prize in 
class A at the golf tournament held 
by the Bakers Club at the Leewood 
Golf Club, Crestwood, N. Y., June 
18. Second prize in this group went 
to Frank Daniels, Lockwood Mfg. Co. 

In class B, W. Murray Wilshire 
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won first prize, and Harry F. Harri- 
son, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., second 
prize. The blind bogey prize was won 
by E. L. Timberman, Continental 
Baking Co. 

After dinner, the following new 
members were elected: Eric A. Berg- 
holtz, E. A. Bergholtz Co., New York; 
Walter N. Clissold, Bakers Helper, 
New York; Louis M. Cohan, Na- 
tional Processed Food Co. New 
York; H. J. Scholes, Ted Scholes, 
Brooklyn; Fred Weberpals, H. C. Bo- 
hack Co., Brooklyn, and Erich Zede- 
mach, Metalwash Machinery Co., Irv- 
ington, N. J. 

The next golf tournament of the 
club will be held:at the Garden City 
(N. Y.) Country Club, July 18. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARLES LUCKMAN MOVES 
INTO LEVER PRESIDENCY 


New York, N. Y.—Charles Luck- 
man, executive vice president of Lev- 
er Bros. Co. and president of the 
Pepsodent division, has been elevat- 
ed to president of the parent con- 
cern, succeeding Francis A. Count- 
way who retires July 1 after 48 years’ 
association with the organization. 

Mr. Luckman, who is 37 years old 
and a native of Kansas City, has 
been responsible for much of the 
company’s success in the dentifrice 
field and has been vice president of 
Pepsodent since 1936 and president 
since 1943. He has been greatly in- 
terested in the close identification of 
Bob Hope, radio comedian, with the 
entertainment of the armed forces 
during the war. Mr. Hope’s travels 
were at Mr. Luckman’s suggestion 
and Pepsodent’s expense. 











A Postwar Problem .. . 





Advance Planning for Return 


of Veterans Proves Valuable 


Advance planning for the absorp- 
tion of returned veterans by their 
pre-service employers is now paying 
off for milling companies. A survey 
conducted recently by The North- 
western Miller indicates that veterans 
are returning to their former jobs 
or better positions with little dislo- 
cation resulting. 

One large milling firm reports it 
has had “very little difficulty with the 
majority of our returned servicemen.” 
The company has published a manual 
which explains the policy which pro- 
vides for veterans to return to posi- 
tions they would have held had they 
not entered military service. 


Get Better Positions 


Personnel officials of the company 
indicate that the majority of the re- 
turning employees are placed in posi- 
tions one step or two beyond the po- 
sition vacated to enter service. This 
is particularly true with wage em- 
ployees working under strict seniority 
regulations in manufacturing opera- 
tions, it was reported. 

Another large milling organization 
States its policy as follows: 

“Each regular employee who has 
been honorably discharged from the 
armed forces and who makes proper 
application. for re-employment with 
the company will be offered: 

“1l.—His former position, or if this 
is not possible, 

“2.—Some other position for which 


his seniority and ability qualify him, 
or if this is not possible, 

“3.—Consideration will be given to 
placing him in a similar position in 
one of the other plants, offices or 
territories. 

“An employee will be considered 
as having made proper application for 
re-employment if he indicates that 
he desires his former job, within 90 
days: 

“1.—After his discharge or 

“2—After his release from hos- 
pitalization continuing after his dis- 
charge, if such period of hospitaliza- 
tion does not exceed one year.” 

The company, however, is not in- 
sisting that the employee actually be- 
gin working within the 90-day pe- 
riod, but each employee discharged 
from service is asked to advise the 
company, within the required period, 
if he desires to return to active em- 
ployment with the company. 

Of special significance to some re- 
turning service personnel isthe com- 
pany’s determination that employees 
with disabilities resulting from mili- 
tary service, who are not physically 
able to perform the duties of their 
former jobs, will be given every pos- 
sible opportunity for another job. 
They are to be assigned to the high- 
est paying job available, for which 
they are qualified, and in accordance 
with any union agreement regarding 
seniority which affects the employee. 

Vacation privileges are fully recog- 
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CHINA SEEKS AMERICAN KNOW-HOW—Tsai Hsu, agricultural spe- 
cialist and leader of a group of young Chinese who have been studying 
food growing and processing in this country, concluded his tour of wheat- 
growing and milling areas with a study of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co.’s experimental bakery in New York. He is shown, accompanied 
by Dr. William H. Cathcart, head of the company’s national laboratories, 
as he witnessed the various steps required in testing baking materials, 
in testing the finished products for vitamin, mineral and protein content 
and in setting up the baking formulas followed by the firm’s branch bak- 


eries. 





nized for all returned military per- 
sonnel, according to the announced 
policy. 

Planning Credited 

A third company reports “no diffi- 
culty” in absorption of returned 
servicemen, crediting the firm’s policy 
of advance planning and keeping in 
constant contact with the men while 
they wére in the service. A ques- 
tionnaire was sent to all employees 
in the service to obtain information 
on plans of the individuals. 

Results of the survey indicate that 
the older a returned veteran is the 
more likely he is to seek his former 
job and_to be insistent upon reten- 
tion of his seniority rights, while the 
younger the returnee is the more 
likely he is to be looking for a dif- 
ferent line of work or a different de- 
partment to work in, provided future 
prospects look better than in his for- 
mer spot. 

One notable effect reported as a 
result of the return of former em- 
ployees is the rising level of efficiency 
in mill operation as more experienced 
and intelligent help once more be- 
comes available. Employers are grad- 
ually replacing less efficient workers. 

For,,the most part returnees tak- 
ing former jobs are doing so at wage 
levels at least 15% higher than they 
were paid for the same work at the 
time they left for military service. 


Refresher Training Given 


Several mills report that refresher 
training and apprenticeship programs 
are being carried out, while others 
report they have found that a formal- 
ized program is not necessary. A 
fair percentage of returned veterans 
are enrolling in night or extension 
courses in their field. 

The problem of absorbing men who 
had attained positions of high rank 
in the services and who previously 
had held positions of lesser impor- 
tance in civilian life does not appear 
to be pronounced. One company re- 
ports that because most departments 
have been operating short-handed 
purposefully in an effort to hold po- 
sitions open for men’ who were most 
likely to advance rapidly in military 


service, no difficulty was encountered. 

Another firm reports that men of 
this category are, in general, willing 
to take reduction in pay and in status 
in order to get back into civilian 
jobs. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RICHARD G. MYERS 
WINS CONTEST FOR 
ESSAY ON MARKETING 


Kansas City, Mo.—A prize of $250 
was awarded to Richard G. Myers, 
wheat buyer for the Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City, in an essay con- 
test sponsored by the Kansas City 
Board of Trade in connection with 
its recent grain trade school. The 
winner is the son of Louis S. Myers, 
general manager of the Rodney firm. 

The essay contest was the climax 
of a 16-week course in milling and 
grain marketing procedures spon- 
sored by the board to assist new em- 
ployees and returning war veterans. 
R. Hugh Uhlmann of the Uhlmann 
Grain Co., chairman of the judging 
committee, announced the winners. 

The second prize of $100 was 
awarded to George C. Gilliland of the 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., 
and $75 as third prize went to Ed- 
ward G. Gilbert of the Uhlmann 
Grain Co. 

Four awards of $25 each went to 
Jack Gordon, Warren C. Rush, Doug- 
las Lorimer and Herman F. Ganzer. 
A special prize of $10 was given for 
originality to E. A. Grindle and hon- 
orable mentions went to Paul Mc- 
Manigal, Walter M. Mills, Jr., H. 
Harry Bresky and M. Herbert. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


APPOINTED SALES DIRECTOR 


St. Louis, Mo. — King P. Aitken, 
Jr., has been appointed sales director 
of the grocery products division of 
the Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis. He succeeds W. J. Grover, 
Jr., who resigned early in June. Mr. 
Aitken has been in charge of the 
Valier & Spies office in Baltimore 
since his return from the service sev- 
eral months ago. 
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WHEAT GROWING, HARVESTING 
CONDITIONS GENERALLY GOOD 


Spring Areas Get Needed Rains in Time for General Re- 
covery—Winter Wheat Harvest Moving Rapidly, 
With Yields Exceeding Expectations 


Wheat crop reports from both the 
spring and winter wheat regions have 
a decidedly favorable tone, with rains 
occurring in the dry areas of the 
former and harvesting progressing 
rapidly in the latter. 

Spring wheat showed improvement 
where the rains were received, the 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. reports. 
Several points report much more 
loose smut in hard wheat fields than 
has been noticed for many past sea- 
. sons, the company says. 

Some improvement is noted in 
South Dakota winter grain prospects 
since the cool, rainy weather. Grain 
is quite short, and though the quan- 
tity may be reduced, it is thought 
the quality will be good. All reports 
indicate a decided improvement in 
late sown spring grains which were 
just going into the heading stage 
when the cool, wet weather arrived. 
It was a little too late for the early 
sown grains which were heading some 
10 to 14 days previous. 


Montana Prospects Improve 


Virtually all of the Montana winter 
wheat is now headed. In much of 
the prominent triangle district, the 
straw is short and many fields have 
short heads. These are indications of 
light yields. Prospects are definitely 
better in the southern tier of coun- 
ties, where favorable May and June 
weather has prevailed. Rains of the 
past two weeks have materially im- 
proved the prospects for winter wheat 
in Cascade County, but it is conceded 
that yields will generally fall below 
last year. 

Spring grains in eastern and north 
central Montana are now largely in 
the heading stage, and are stooling or 
jointing in other parts of the state. 
Growth and development of spring 
wheat is spotted. Improvement has 
been noted in most central and south- 
ern portions, but rain is needed in the 
northeastern area to carry the crop 
along. Much of the oats and barley 
has spotty stands and growth has 
lacked the desired vigor. 

Winter wheat harvest has started 
in most of the southern Nebraska 
counties, being delayed in some places 
by rain. It should be in full swing 
in this area by the close of the week. 
Some harvesting has been done in 
southern counties as far west as Mc- 
Cook, Nebraska. Some reports indi- 
cate that the heat wave may have 
done a little damage. Reports do not 
indicate any change in the outlook 
which was very good, taking the state 
as a whole. However, some areas 
have very poor wheat. 


Wheat Piled on Ground 


Kansas wheat harvest is getting 
well along in the southern tier of the 
south central counties with harvest 
underway in all but the northwest 
one fourth of the state. In some 
areas in southern Kansas, wheat is 
being piled on the ground due to a 
shortage of elevator space and box 
cars to carry the grain to market. 
Plowing of wheat stubble is progress- 
ing rapidly due to favorable soil 
moisture conditions. 

By June 22, Oklahoma wheat har- 
vest was practically over in the south- 
western area, from 80 to 90% com- 


pleted in the central section, about 
80% completed in the north central 
area and was well under way in the 
panhandle counties. Harvest crews 
and’ combines have started moving in- 
to Kansas. Yields of wheat, oats and 
barley were well above pre-harvest 
expectations. The bulk of the oats 
crop is bound and in the shock and 
threshing is nearing completion in 
the southern area with excellent 
yields reported. A scarcity of box 
cars is delaying grain movement from 
the northwestern district. 
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SURPRISING YIELDS RAISE 
KANSAS WHEAT PROSPECTS 


Surprisingly heavy per acre yields 
foreshadow what may be one of the 
largest wheat crops Kansas has even 
produced—probably 215,000,000 bus, 
the Santa Fe Railroad reports. 

Improvement in the Kansas crop 
became evident with the June 1 esti- 
mate of 186,720,000 bus, which was 
topped in a special report two weeks 
later by an increase of 12,448,000 
bus. Now, with yields running far 
better than expected, as the result 
of favorable weather since the middle 


of May, the figures are going up. 

In face of the government’s last 
estimate of 199,168,000 bus, there is 
no doubt that the crop will be larger 
than that of last year, and should 
exceed the April 1 forecast of 212,- 
175,000 bus. This represents a re- 
markable comeback from 168,048,000 
bus on May 1, and even lower un- 
official estimates before the weather 
took a turn for the better, the Santa 
Fe says. 

Indicative of the trend is a late 
report from Dodge City that Ford 
County wheat will average 15 bus an 
acre, for a total of about 6,000,000 
bus. Fields in the southwestern part 
of the state, which promised nothing 
six weeks ago, are turning out from 
10 to 15 bus an acre, and summer 
fallow fields from 30 to 40 bus. Fur- 
thermore, the wheat is of exception- 
ally good quality. 
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W. R. URBAN RECEIVES 
SCHAFER TROPHY AWARD 


Lincoln, Neb.—W. R. Urban, chief 
chemist of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change, was awarded the Schafer 
Trophy for 1945 at a meeting of the 
Nebraska Section, American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, held June 29 
at the University of Nebraska. 

The trophy was donated to the sec- 
tion by Earl Schafer, general man- 
ager of the Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha, and is presented annually to 
a section member in recognition of 
his contributions. 

Mr. Urban’s record in accuracy of 
flour check sample assays was the 
basis for his being named recipient 
of the award. 








La Guardia Threatens to Resign in 
Protest Against UNRRA Limitations 


Washington, D. C.—United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion Director Fiorello La Guardia 
roared an “I’ll quit” at Capitol Hill 
as the House appropriations commit- 
tee attempted to tie political strings 
to UNRRA’s delivery of food to the 
so-called Communistic countries. 

One amendment, particularly dis- 
tasteful to the bristling relief admin- 
istrator, would prohibit use of the 
$465,000,000 UNRRA appropriation 
carried in the measure for shipment 
of any relief material or supplies aft- 
er Dec. 31, 1946, death date of 
UNRRA. This limitation on UNRRA 
activity was attacked by Mr. La 
Guardia as “impossible” since future 
orders and commitments, amounting 
to between $300,000,000 and $350,- 
000,000, could not be delivered before 
June 30, 1947. 

This restrictive clause, introduced 
by Representative Taber of New 
York, was added to the bill by the 
House when Chairman Cannon of 
Missouri reported the measure from 
committee. But it is still subject to 
a roll call vote before passage. 

After receipt of a fiery letter from 
Mr. La Guardia in which the UNRRA 
chief again threatened to resign if the 
amendment remained in the bill, 
Chairman Cannon told reporters that 
in view of Mr. La Guardia’s position 
on the matter, he doubted if the 
amendment would be approved. Sev- 
eral officials, however, expressed 
doubt if the UNRRA _ director’s 
threatened retirement was serious 
enough to merit concern. 

During a news conference, Mr. La 
Guardia cautiously told reporters 
that if the Taber amendment was 


aimed at stopping shipment to the 
Ukraine and Byelorussia, it would fall 
rather flat since all that remained of 
those countries’ commitments were 
$375,000 of medical supplies and 
about $100,000 of miscellaneous 
goods. 

The former New York mayor 
quivered as he declared that he would 
have no part in using food as a po- 
litical weapon. This volley of heated 
accusations was apparently aimed at 
the Dirksen amendment to the ap- 
propriation bill, which would prevent 
shipment of any relief goods to coun- 
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FAIR PRICES PLEDGED 
BY ARBA 


Chicago, Ill.—In a joint statement 
by Charles W. Koch, president, and 
Frank G. Jungewaelter, executive 
secretary, of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, members of that 
association and all retail bakers were 
urged on July 1 to “exercise great 
caution in the present price situation 
and to assure customers that the re- 
tail baking industry does not intend 
taking unfair advantage, but will con- 
tinue serving them to the best of its 
ability at fair prices.” 





tries not having free circulation of 
news. 

As to Congressional: criticism to 
feeding Communists, Mr. La Guardia 
exploded the fact that if such limi- 
tations were enforced the UNRRA 
charter would have to be altered 
since it did not require political af- 
filiation for food distribution to needy 
countries. 

He deplored the heated statements 
on the House floor of recent date 
against allotting supplies to certain 
designated nations. These, he recalled, 
are translated into all languages and 
most likely misinterpreted by their 
foreign readers, thus undoing all the 
good the American people seek to do. 

Returning to the Taber amendment, 
Mr. La Guardia declared that the 
clause would waste all the supplies 
now in pipelines for UNRRA distribu- 
tion and that he would be forced to 
ask President Truman to relieve him 
of his post since he was “not smart 
enough” to distribute the $300,000,000 
worth of goods by the time allotted 
in the amendment. 

However, if the amendment were 
changed to say that no more money 
could be used for purchasing material 
for relief shipments after Dec. 31, 
Mr. La Guardia said he would be 
glad to conform since those were his 
plans anyway. 

Squirming a bit under close ques- 
tioning, the UNRRA chief explained 
that his threatened resignation was 
not in defiance of the amendments 
mentioned and said that he would 
keep on at his relief post if he could 
figure out a way to conform to their 
law. 

Opening a Bible, the now-calm re- 
lief head referred to several passages 
of scripture to show that the Atlan- 
tic Charter beginning of UNRRA was 
patterned after Christ’s Sermon on 
the Mount. This fact alone, he said 





June Flour Output Down 


Production of flour in June, 1946, by mills which in the calendar year 
1945 made approximately 71% of the wheat flour produced in the United 
States, was 10,168,999 sacks, a decrease of 741,183 sacks from the previous 
month. These mills reported to The Northwestern Miller a total production 
of 15,950,746 sacks in the same month of a year ago, which is 5,781,747 sacks 


above the production for June of this year. 


Two years ago the productior 


for June was 13,223,048 sacks and three years ago 12,356,601. 

During June, 1946, 10 durum manufacturing companies, representing 
approximately 99% of the total durum production in the United States, made 
629,915 sacks of durum products, a decrease of 240,870 sacks under the out- 
put of June, 1945, and 154,068 sacks under the production for May, 1946. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: . 








Previous Pom June 
June, 1946 month 1945 1944 1943 
PE * BN 6s ice cet eeteves 2,006,587 2,328,072 3,857,122 2,797,615 2,564,665 | 
ENS. S500 910 owe pnp s.c 8 6s bees 3,676,785 3,631,236 5,677,906 4,803,069 4,659,36' 
DEE SERB eGR VE CREV Eee Ce aES 1,902,968 1,850,647 2,236,258 2,006,711 1,928,70 
Central and Southeast ....... 1,170,059 1,672,600 2,447,972 1,999,135 2,158,27 
POO. DOMINO COMME cece c vscicics 1,412,600 1,427,627 1,731,488 1,616,518 1,045,60° 
- -% 
-, QMererrPry ere eee cre OT 10,168,999 10,910,182 15,950,746 13,223,048 12,356,601 © 
Percentage of total U. S. output . . 
represented by reporting mills 71 ‘ 71 71 73 64 
_ Total Monthly Production of Durum Products 
TOR. COMPANIES «..0625 2 cscoerses 629,915 475,847 870,785 656,214 723,7: 
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-solemnly, should be enough to keep 


politics out of distributing food to 
starving areas. 

In answer to a question, Mr. La 
Guardia contended that the greatest 
single contribution to the fufillment 
of the 6,000,000-ton export goal was 
the willingness of the American pub- 
lic to conserve food, even above the 
government’s bonus-purchase plan. 

The controversial British-Canadian 
wheat negotiations were explained by 
Mr. La Guardia as being not a subtle 
attack on the American farmer, but 
simply a protective arrangement be- 
tween the two nations in the event 
that an international agreement is not 
reached for the distribution of sur- 
plus grain. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RAINS BRING IMPROVEMENT 
TO SPRING WHEAT AREAS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Reports indi- 
cate a general improvement in the 
northwestern crop outlook, the Occi- 
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dent Elevator Division of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. says of its 
territory. Crops that were put in 
on good summer fallow land have 
held up well as a whole. Disced-in 
and poorly farmed wheat, in many 
cases, is practically worthless and 
cannot make: much of anything re- 
gardless of the weather conditions 
ahead. 

Early seeded grain is generally re- 
ported to have short heads, and while 
this can, with favorable weather, fill 
and make some pretty fair yields, any 
real heavy yields will have to come 
from the later seeding. Another two 
to three weeks of weather somewhat 
comparable to the past week are 
needed in order to provide ample 
moisture to keep the crop coming. 
While a few of the points that re- 
ceived the real heavy rainfall are in 
fair shape for possibly another 10 
days to two weeks, most points are 
going to need good rains right along, 
due to lack of reserve moisture. 





Plea for Feed Grains Opens Old 


Sore in Truman-Sen. Tobey Feud 


By PATRICIA KRIEGHBAUM 
Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—An urgent re- 
quest from Senator Tobey of New 
Hampshire for government aid in se- 
curing grain to relieve the acutely 
short feed supply for poultrymen in 
the New England area received a 
short-tempered reply from President 
Truman last week. 

On May 23, Senator Tobey rushed 
a telegram to the President plead- 
ing with him to issue a proclamation 
calling upon farmers, many of whom 
were holding grain for higher prices, 
to meet the poultrymen’s dire needs. 
He pointed out that New England 
flocks were dying on range and that 
flocks had been reduced to a frighten- 
ing minimum because feed grain 
could not be obtained. 

The President, however, could not 
forget that Senator Tobey had béen 
one of the ringleaders against his 
appointment of Edwin W. Pauley for 
Under Secretary of Navy some time 
ago and, with an obvious get-even at- 
titude, rebuffed the request. 

In his wire, Senator Tobey labeled 
his pleas a Macedonian cry and urged 
the President to use his powers to 
authorize the government to pur- 
chase grain for the drastically deficit 
areas here at home in addition to the 
grain the Commodity Credit Corp. 
was purchasing for shipment to fam- 
ine countries abroad. 


President Misconstrues 


This request the chief executive 
chose to misconstrue into a deviation 
of grain stocks from famine relief 
to feed grain use and replied that 
it is now a matter of chickens or 
People, ignoring the fact that Sena- 
tor Tobey had asked for only a sup- 
Plementary measure of relief in ad- 
dition to the shipments to overseas 
sufferers. 

Also, the President told Senator 


Tobey that. he. had been sending: 


Macedonian cries or yells to him ever 
Since he had been in the White 
House, for what reason Mr. Truman 
Said he never could understand. 
Senator Tobey reported to the Sen- 
ate that the reference to a. Mace- 
donian cry originated from a biblical 
expression meaning “come over and 


help us.” He appeared indignant at 
the President’s sarcastic inflection. 

As to the Pauley appointment, Mr. 
Truman’s reply to Senator Tobey’s 
telegram stated that the senator’s 
unwarranted attacks on Mr. Pauley 
had almost ruined a good public 
servant and made it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to acquire good men to fill the 
necessary places in the government. 

To this, Senator Tobey shot back 
a sizzling attack at any senator who 
would become a rubber stamp for 
any appointment the President might 
choose to make, since the constitu- 
tion gives the Senate power of con- 
firmation. Senator Tobey, being a 
member of the naval affairs commit- 
tee which would necessarily handle 
the Pauley matter, had been ex- 
posed to anti-Pauley discussions and 
merely called for a hearing on the 
nomination, he said. 

The hearings lasted from five to 
six weeks, he recalled, and the record 
speaks for itself. Realizing that he 
could not be confirmed, Mr. Pauley 
asked that his nomination be with- 
drawn, to which the President ac- 
quiesced, Senator Tobey recalled. 

Senator Tobey then assumed the 
matter had been closed, but Mr. Tru- 
man seemed to see fit to make it the 
motivation -of his reply to a senator 
who was seeking help for his con- 
stituents, the senator blasted, and 
seems to be a matter that will not 
stand inspection. 

In Senator Tobey’s opinion, the 
episode should cause the President 
to realize that in sending appoint- 
ments to the Senate they must be 
nominations on a plane so high that 
confirmation would be assured before 
the appointment is sent down. 

Also in the President’s 
which incidentally was in letter form 
without even a confidential seal upon 
it, was a matter of fact statement 
that when the senator had had a 
sufficient cooling-off period, he should 
visit the White House and have a 
chat on all their controversial mat- 
ters. 

This latter point, the New Hamp- 
shirean answered to the Senate thus- 
ly: “I shall let the readers of my 
telegram and the President’s reply 
decide for themselves who needs a 
cooling-off period.” The upper cham- 


reply, - 


ber then saw fit to resume debate on 
the price control measure. 

Following is the text of the Tobey 
telegram to the President, and, in 
turn, Mr. Truman’s reply: 


“The President, White 
Washington, D. C. 

“This is a Macedonian cry. 

“T appeal to you in behalf of our 
New Hampshire poultrymen, who are 
sick at heart and discouraged at the 
tragedy which confronts them. Their 
entire and exclusive business is the 
production of poultry and eggs for 
food and breeding stock. They are 
without grain for their flocks. Grow- 
ing stock on range is dying of starva- 
tion, laying and breeding fowl have 
been thrown on the market in great 
numbers, because grain cannot be 
obtained to feed them. A certain 
result of this will be scarcity of poul- 
try and eggs this fall and winter. 

“The tragic situation has been ac- 
centuated by the government’s rais- 
ing the price it is paying for grain 
for foreign shipment. Let the gov- 
ernment purchase grain to save our 
farmers, the while it does this for 
the needy abroad. The situation de- 
mands heroic action. 

“Will you not issue a proclama- 
tion citing the dire situation con- 
fronting poultrymen and call upon 
those withholding grain from market 
for anticipated speculative profits to 
meet this need, and create a reser- 
voir of grain to be prorated accord- 
ing to needs? Our people have the 
right to expect of and to plea to their 
President to exercise the great pow- 
ers of his office under the War Pow- 
ers Acts and to instruct the proper 
officials in the government to take 
this immediate and unusual step to 
alleviate the most serious situation 
which ever confronted our poultry 
raisers. 

“I suggest the raising of the ceil- 
ing on grain at once to help care for 
the needs of the emergency. 


“Sincerely yours, 
“Senator Charles W. Tobey.” 


¥Y Y¥ 


House, 


The President’s reply: 

“The White House, Washington, 
May 29, 1946, Hon. Charles W. Tobey, 
United States Senate, Washington, 
DD; &) ‘ 


“Telegram of May 23, in which 
you say you are making a Macedo- 
nian cry, it seems to me that you 
have been making Macedonian cries 
or yells ever since I have been in 
the White House. For what reason 
I never could understand. 

“Your unwarranted attacks on Mr. 
Pauley almost ruined a good public 
servant. Between you and Mr. Ickes, 
you have made it exceedingly diffi- 
cult for me to get good men to fill 
the necessary places in the govern- 
ment. You are still continuing your 
Macedonian cries and I hope you will 
get a lot of pleasure out of them. 

“As far as your food situation is 
concerned, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has been instructed to meet the 
situation as well as he possibly can, 
both in New England and the far 
Northwest, where the situation is 
exactly the same, it is a matter of 
chickens or people, and if it comes 
to the decision as to which should 
b@ kept from starving, naturally, if 
I make the decision, it will be the 
people. I don’t know whether that 
will please you or not. I hope it will. 

“Some time when you have reached 
a cooling-off period, I'd be glad to 
talk with you about the whole situa- 
tion. 


“Sincerely yours, 
“Harry.” 
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Labor Spokesmen 
Get Promise of 


Wheat for Mills 


Buffalo, N. Y. — An increasing 
amount of wheat earmarked for ex- 
port to Europe will be diverted to 
Buffalo elevators for storage and 
processing, but feed mills here can- 
not expect any relief from the pres- 
ent shortage of feed grains until the 
new crops are harvested, N. E. Dodd, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, told 
a group of Buffalo labor organiza- 
tion leaders in Washington, June 28. 


The Buffalo labor group, headed by 
Owen J.. Kavanagh, president of Lo- 
cal 1286, Grain Elevator Employees 
(AFL) and president of the Water- 
front Labor Federation here, asked 
that more famine wheat be milled in 
Buffalo and shipped abroad as flour. 
The union spokesman cited the fact 
that several Buffalo mills are closed 
or will be closed in the near future 
because of the lack of wheat. 


Mr. Dodd said that the ratio be- 
tween flour and wheat shipments 
abroad was increasing in favor of 
flour and that the proportion would 
continue to increase. In explaining 
the large shipments of wheat, Mr. 
Dodd said that the Agriculture De- 
partment sought, early last winter, 
to obtain flour from the millers. Do- 
mestic commitments, he said, pre- 
vented the millers from booking much 
export business and when the emer- 
gency became acute, it was necessary 
to ship whole grain to save time. 

Grain will have to be shipped as 
grain to India, China and other coun- 
tries where it is used as a coarse 
gruel rather than as flour, Mr. Dodd 
said. Some wheat will be shipped to 
Europe where there are adequate 
storage facilities. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA Sets Goal of 
71,700,000 Acres 
Wheat for 1947 


Washington, D. C. — A national 
wheat goal of 71,700,000 seeded acres 
for the production of the 1947 crop 
has been set by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

This would be the largest wheat 
acreage since 1938. About 70% of 
the total would be planted to winter 
wheat and the rest to spring wheat. 

The 1947 goal compares with 71,- 
057,000 acres seeded for the 1946 
crop, and with 68,781,000 acres for 
the 1945 crop. It is based on esti- 
mated requirements in 1947-48 for 
food, feed, seed, exports, and carry- 
over. 

Yields equaling those of the last 
few years would produce on the 1947 
goal acreage the fourth successive 
crop of more than 1,000,000,000 bus 
of wheat. If yields were to decline 
to the 1935-44 average of 13 bus an 
acre, a crop of 934,000,000 bus would 
be produced. 

Officials said that the proposed 
acreage is larger than would be de- 
sirable for proper long-time land util- 
ization and conservation, but that a 
large supply of wheat is needed in 
view of the world food situation and 
the. low level of wheat stocks, and 
therefore a maximum acreage of 
wheat is proposed for 1947, 
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THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Uncertainty over price leg- 
islation brought flour business to a halt 
at the close of last week, with millers 
unable to predict what might happen to 
prices and production in July. 

With most flour being sold only on a 
day-to-day basis at prices determined at 
time of shipment, no mill had any firm 
contracts left on the books at the end 
of June. True forward bookings are non- 
existent. 

Sales last week expanded somewhat over 
the preceding period, but the volume of 
business done was held back by inability 
to buy wheat freely and uncertainty of 
what might happen to prices and subsidies. 
Southwestern mills sold around 31% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 15% in the pre- 
ceding week and 268% a year ago. About 
two thirds of the bookings were for the 
baking industry, about a quarter of the 
total for family flour buyers and the re- 
maining tenth for export. 

Thus, bookings now appear to be fol- 
lowing a completely normal pattern, indi- 


cating that thus far the lure of higher 
family and export ceilings has not been 
felt, as some observers had expected. 


Pressure to obtain flour has grown more 


severe, particularly from the baking in- 
dustry. Mills have been getting numerous 
offers of wheat from bakers, who have 


obtained grain one way or another. In 
addition, CCC has allocated wheat to bak- 
ers in some instances of flour shortage 
with specific mills designated to produce 
the flour. Both of these situations are 
obnoxious to millers. A miller who grinds 
flour under such circumstances must count 
it against his domestic production quota 
which upsets any balance of normal dis- 
tribution. A substantial number of mills 
are allocating their flour on the basis of 
a proportion of last year’s purchases by 
customers, and special production jobs of 
this kind, if they grow in volume, can 
only reduce flour distribution pattern to 
chaos, with resulting injury to buyers, 
sellers and the consumer alike. 

The continued slowness of new wheat 
sales and a growing number of black 
market practices are being viewed appre- 
hensively in the milling industry, but most 
millers still feel that increasing wheat 
movement will correct this situation after 
the OPA matter is settled one way or 
another. 

The government action in extending the 
wheat loan to millers for July for do- 
mestic production on the.same basis as in 
June is not expected to make much dif- 
ference in the Southwest, where none could 
qualify now, although it will assist the 
over-all flour picture by preventing the 
shut down of spring wheat mills entirely. 
Liberalizing the rule that permits mills to 
offer CCC set-aside wheat to PMA in the 
form of flour will be helpful in boosting 
running time in the Southwest, it is ex- 
pected, and millers also are looking for- 
ward to release of such wheat for private 
export. 

Flour production increased moderately, 
but not evenly, over the Southwest in the 
past week. Practically all mills were in 
operation at least some of last week, but 
some plants produced more, and others less 
than in the preceding period. At Kansas 
City, rate of operations increased only two 
points to 66%, against 64% in the previous 
week and 84% a year ago. 


Prices closed in June at OPA ceiling 
maximums. Quotations June 29: family 
flour $4.12@4.40, bakery straight grade 


$3.31, high gluten $3.51; soft winter stand- 
ard grade $3.35, all 80% extraction. 
Twelve mills report domestic business 
active, 7 fair, 1 quiet, 1 slow, 1 dull. 
Oklahoma City: Sales ranged from 10 to 
82% and averaged 52%, compared with 
55% the previous week and 180% a year 


ago. Bakers took 52% of all bookings 
which were in the domestic class, and 
the family buyers bought 48%. Opera- 


tions ranged from 50 to 83% and averaged 
75%, compared with 77% a week ago and 
79% a year ago. Prices were unchanged. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma points in 
100-lb cottons June 29: family 80% extra 
emergency, truck lots $4.30@4.66; bakery, 
earlots $3.32, unenriched; in trucks $3.65. 


Omaha: Millers last week were able to 
put their hands on some of the new wheat 
which has been arriving in this area. Al- 
though their wheat supply probably won't 
be enough to make all the flour they 
could sell, millers were happy that they 
could resume full-time production as far 
asthe 85% limitation order will permit 
after July 1. 

Operations last week were conducted only 
on three days for one large mill. Another 
was shut down completely and another op- 
erating nearly all week long, this because 
of government orders. Bookings last week 
were nil. 

Wichita: Mills showed an increase in pro- 
duction over the preceding week and op- 
erated for an over-all average for five 
and one fourth days at 95% of capacity. 
Sales, confined to a day by day basis, 
ranged from 10 to 100% of capacity for an 


over-all 
bookings. 


Hutchinson: Mills were able to meet only 
a fraction of the tremendous flour de- 
mand which came last week as they be- 
gan processing the new crop. Never before 
in history, it is believed, have mills turned 
to straight new wheat within 30 days of 
this time. Bakers were pressing hard 
for new supplies as they watched stocks 
vanish, and efforts were made to appor- 
tion the first new business in months to 
serve those most in need. The car short- 
age caused some inconvenience. The wheat 
situation has eased, though it is still far 
from satisfactory. Mills were endeavoring 
to reassemble crews to operate to the full- 
est possible extent. 

Salina: Demand for flour remains tre- 
mendously heavy but sales are very light 
due to inability of mills to buy wheat. 
Shipping directions are coming in freely. 

Texas: Sales to both domestic buyers 
and to government agencies have been 
regulated by the amount of wheat on hand 
from day to day. Most mills had already 


overage of 66%. No deferred 


filled the domestic allotment for June, 
and domestic sales last week were only 
10 to 15% of capacity, though operations 


were generally at full time rate, sales to 
government agencies against Commodity 
Credit Corp. set-aside wheat making up 
balance of the production. Quotations June 
29, 100’s: 80% extraction, enriched, family 


flour $4.43, standard bakers $3.54, deliv- 
ered TCP. 
THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat millers, op- 


erating on loan wheat, were able to let 
their domestic trade have a little more 
flour last week, as well as take on some 
additional government business. As a re- 
sult, their sales were equivalent to about 
62% of capacity, compared with 24% a 
week earlier, and 280% a year ago. 

With the opening of the current week, 
however, everything is at a standstill. Mills 
have received a flood of inquiry from their 
customers asking if they are in position 
to offer flour for deferred delivery. Mill- 
ers, however, say they will not sell or 
bill any more flour until prices have been 
established, and this will not be possible 
until they know what wheat is going to 
cost them. 

The milling and grain trades here feel 
that the wisest course to pursue is to 
proceed cautiously and await develop- 
ments. Otherwise, a runaway market 
might result. Stocks of spring wheat are 
exhausted, and supplies are expected to be 
very limited for some time to come. 

Quotations July 1: spring standard 80% 
$3.34, family 80% $4.34. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: A few 
mills operated on government loaned wheat 
last week, but total production still is 
at low ebb. No free wheat offerings are 
reported and none are looked for until 
the spring wheat harvest gets under way. 
Millers are not looking for new bookings 
until the many uncertainties surrounding 
trading are cleared up. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 
Chicago: Most mills continued out of the 
market last week and their representatives 
had no flour to sell. A few cars were 
sold for immediate shipment, but no orders 
were accepted for deferred delivery. The 
situation has been most discouraging and 


confusing, due to the uncertain status of 
the Office of Price Administration. Settle- 
ment of this might help the _ situation 


some, but mills still lack wheat, and there 
seems to be few hopes of improvement 
during the next few weeks. Brokers and 
mill agents are under constant pressure 
from old customers, who report that if 
flour is not received soon they will have 
to close down or further curtail their op- 
erations. Nominal quotations June 29: 


spring $3.47, family flour $4.11, hard win- 
ter $3.47, soft winter $3.41@3.51, all 80%. 


St. Louis: Outside of some export flour 
there was very little for the domestic 
trade during last week. A few cars of new 
crop wheat were received. Demand for 
flour continues heavy with little prospects 
of being able to take care of it. Job- 
bers report practically no change in the 
situation. They were able to get a car 
of flour once in a while to help out. Some 
report new bookings having been made. 

Central states mills reported demand 
steady with little prospects of handling it. 

Quotations June 29: prices were at the 
ceiling. 


Toledo: Mills last week had ground out 
any available wheat they had for domestic 
business. The Ohio wheat crop was esti- 
mated June 1 to be 15,000,000 bus less than 
last year, with Indiana and Michigan crops 
also less, and wheat has been subject to 
further loss by recent heavy rains and 
winds. Cutting and movement may be 
later than usual. Some bakers are re- 
ported to have been using soft wheat in 
making bread because they could not get 
hard wheat flour. 


Cleveland: Flour shortage in this terri- 
tory is so acute that the leading Cleve- 
land bakers met several times during the 
past week endeavoring to obtain govern- 
ment relief in an emergency bread situa- 
tion. The government was asked to release 
some ,of the wheat held in storage in this 
territory. Flour jobbers are anxious to 
see this wheat. released, which will help 
the bakers produce the much needed baked 
goods. 

Local flour jobbers are almost entirely 
out of flour. An occasional car arrived 
the past week, but the wants are so great 
that when the contents of a car of flour 
are distributed to the trade there is~.very 
little for each baker. 

Many bakers will close their shops the 
first week of July to try and build up 
their stocks, so that they can operate 
on a reduced basis until this emergency 
is over. It surely is a serious emergency 
—50% cut in flour—14% cut in sugar— 
6% cut in shortening. 

Some flour mills were making promises 
for July, August and September. It is 
very difficult for a baker or jobber to 
plan operations for the future on these 
promises. 


Quotations June 29: high gluten $3.86, 


standard $3.66; soft winters $3.66; family 
flour $4.19@4.61, all 80%. 
EASTERN STATES 
Buffalo: Some mills obtained a little 


grain through the aid of the government 
for distressed domestic demand, but it was 
not enough to produce as needed in the 
home trade. However, for the first time 
in many months, there is hope that be- 
cause of reports from the wheat grow- 
ing states of bumper crops resumption of 
production for domestic needs will be on a 
better level, possibly approaching normal if 
shipments arrive promptly. 

Quotations June 29, cottons, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: northwestern $3.70; southwestern 
$3.70; soft wheat $3.80, all 80% extraction. 


New York: The local flour situation 
showed no improvement last week. Flour 
arrivals continued discouraging, few and 
far between, with little news from millers 
of possible prompt relief. Shortages of 
boxcars were a further handicap as, filled 
with government-purchased wheat, they 
block sidings and all possible space. 

As stocks in jobbers’ hands lessened or 
disappeared black market operations in- 
creased and complaints grew of flour at 
$8 sack. Nominal quotations June 29: 
spring high glutens $3.95, standard pat- 
ents $3.75, soft winters $3.77, all 80%. 


Boston: Requests for flour poured in on 
mill agents in increasing volume last week, 
as the trade’s supplies approached the 
vanishing point. There were more reports 
of bakery closings, but thus far only one 
or two bakeries of any size have been 
forced to close. A small amount of flour 
was moving into this region representing 
regular customers who were in dire need 
of replacements. The over-all inventory 
of flour is at a low ebb. Loans of gov- 
ernment-owned wheat are providing relief 
only in isolated cases. Quotations June 29: 
spring $3.75@3.77, spring high gluten, nom- 
inal $3.95@3.97; southwestern $3.75 @3.77; 
soft winter $3.75@3.77, all 80%. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ibs). 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 


lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
Spring family 80% .......s.66- $...@4.11 
Spring standard 80% .......... -@3.47 
Hard winter family 80% ...... ove oes 
Hard winter high gluten 80% er es 
Hard winter standard 80% ..... «+ +@3.47 
Soft winter high gluten 80% ... rT Pe 
Soft winter standard 80% ...... 3.41@3.51 
Rye flour, white .........+.+.4. ° «++@7.74 
Rye our, GATE 2occccevecccccce ++ -@5.48 
Durum, gran. 80%, bulk ...... ++ -@3.50 
New York 
Spring family 80% .......++++- $...@4.31 
Spring high gluten 80% ....... «+» @3.95 
Spring standard 80% .......... -- 9@3.75 


Hard winter standard 80% 
Soft winter standard 80% 
Rye flour, white 


Mye MBOUP, GOEM ..ccccccvsccceee coo@ ese 
Durum, gran. 80%, bulk ...... -+-@3.78 
Seattle 8S. Francisco 
Family patent 80%. 000 @ cos oo e@ cco 
Soft winter str. 80% ---@3.66 ...@... 


*Nashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
tons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. 


eweeee +++@3.77 
ooo one 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@4.34 $...@... 600 ccs Bic ccc. 
oo «3.8 ee ee -»-@3.50 ...@3.70 
onsGe one GARRARD . ces ccs. seell oos 
Tr, Pivmenr. .) mtr: Seer. eye 
Tr oo ++-@3.31 3.50@3.55 ...@3.70 
ry. oe ooe@ cee -++@3.80 ...@... 
--@. o+-@3.35 ...@... .--@3.80 
ooe@ « 000. oon Tr), StreeeerTr) 2 Tt 
+++@3.37 ...@.;.- -+-@3.57 ...@3.73 
Phila. Boston Cleveland *Nashville 
$...@... $...@ ... $4.19@4.61 §...@... 
o++@... 3.95@3.07 ...@3.86 ...@... 
-»-@3.73 3.75@3.77 ...@3.66 ...@... 
-+-@3.73 3.75@3.77 ...@3.66 ...@... 
---@3.75 3.75@3.77 ...@3.66 6.10@6.20 
7.50@7.70 SS ae ee ee Ie 
o0-0@ 20. Pre 7 Si err, er 
++-@3.76 ...@3.80 DG ccc, cvchP ose 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent] .. $...@5.05 $...@6.30 
Spring second patent{ ...@4.40 ...@4.80 
Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 ; 
Spring exports§ ..... 
Ontario soft winterst ...@5. 

Ontario exports§ .... ...@6.55 





ia asd 
**In cot- 


198-lb cottons. §280-Ib cottons. 





July 2, 1946 


Philadelphia: A further deterioration in 
the flour supply situation is reported. Mil] 
representatives are very pessimistic regard. 
ing the outlook for the next few weeks, 
Some. small neighborhood bakers are be- 
ing forced to curtail or close, due to the 
exhaustion of flour stocks, and inability 
to obtain replacements, and it is believed 
that the next few weeks will witness fur- 
ther widespread closings of small bakeries, 
Large bakers are also in desperate need of 


flour, which will force further curtail- 
ments if receipts are not materially ex- 
panded. MHoped-for relief from the South- 


west, where the winter wheat harvest is 
now well under way, has failed to material- 
ize, with farmers refusing to sell in many 
instances. The inadequate supply of box- 
cars has also aggravated the already criti- 
cal situation. Bakers are urgently press- 
ing mills for flour, but the quantity avail- 
able affords little or no relief. 

Quotations June 29: spring wheat $3.73, 
hard winter $3.73, soft winter straight 
nearby $3.75, all 80%. 


Pittsburgh: Majority of mill representa- 
tives last week continued their policy of 
writing no orders for flour for summer 
delivery before they knew the policies of 
their mills. A few mill representatives 
continued -to pile up flour orders for the 
next three months’ delivery, priced on day 
of shipment. A small amount of flour 
came into the district on old contracts, 
Some stores that got a normal supply 
of 350 loaves daily, received only 25 loaves 
daily the past week. Bakers closed the 
greater portion of the week. Flour job- 
bers have little, if any, flour on hand. 
Any small shipments of flour coming into 
the district are carefully divided and al- 
lotted to old customers by local mill rep- 
resentatives. The past week the flour pic- 
ture of gloom was reflected among job- 
bers, bakers, the public and the mill rep- 
resentatives. 

Quotations June 29: 
$3.70, high gluten $3.90, spring wheat 
standard flour $3.70, high gluten $3.90, 
soft wheat bakery flour $3.70; Pacific coast 
$3.72, family flour $4.25@4.71, all s0% 
extraction. 


hard winter flour 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta: Flour business continued on a 
makeshift, catch-as-catch-can basis last 
week, with representatives straining every 
nerve to tide old customers over what is 
hoped to be the crisis. Although not opti- 
mistic, members of the trade hope for 
improvement. 

Reports and rumors are rather wild 
but, no doubt, hold some truth. Majority 
of these come from family flour dealers 
and distribution seems spotty. One whole- 
saler in this section said he had received 
nine cars of flour in the last two weeks, 
while others report a mere trickle. Re- 
ports also state that some family flour 
markets in Florida have been flooded. 

Both jobbers and blenders reported ¢et- 
ting offers from mills never approaching 
them before and reported price quotations 
range from $3.70 to $4.50, bulk. 

There was the feeling that more flour was 
going to the family flour trade due to dif- 
ference in price ceilings—$4.99 on family 
and $3.84 on bakers—both nominal quota- 
tions here. It was said that Washington 
would have government inspectors mike 
“pop-calls’” regarding these at the request 
of interested parties. 

That business has gone haywire is cer- 
tainly true and members of all sides of 
the trade, used to constructive thinking 
and planning, are feeling mentally over- 
taxed from the confusion. 

Quotations June 29, unchanged at ceiling 
prices: 

Nashville: Sales last week to the local 
blenders were more or less limited to one 
and two cars of 80% flour from mills in 
Kansas, Texas and Oklahoma for immedi- 
ate shipment. However, it was reported 
that a few moderate to large lots were 
booked for July-August-September-October 
shipment. The one local mill and near- 
by mills indicate that they have received 
only a small amount of wheat. One local 
blender has been closed for approximately 
two weeks because of the lack of flour; 


another is operating only a day or so a» 


week and others are running only part 
time. Several cars of the new crop flour 
have been received here and others are 
in transit and this is expected to relieve 
the situation. Stocks of flour in grocery 
stores are fair and it is believed tiat 
most housewives still have moderate sup- 
plies. Bread is sold as fast as it is put 
on the counter. In fact, most deliveries 
are made to the back door and onl; 4 
few loaves are put on the shelves at a time 
to try to distribute the bread throuch- 


out the day. Cakes and pies are svll- 
ing unusually well and are limited one 
to each customer. The supply of corn- 
meal continues very light. Quotations 
June 29, unchanged, around the ceiling. 


‘PACIFIC COAST 


Portland: The larger mills on the coast 
are grinding almost entirely on govern- 
ment wheat for flour export. A few niills 
not situated to grind on government busi- 
ness borrowed some wheat to keep uP 
with their domestic flour trade. But the 
large mills did not borrow wheat, )[re- 
ferring not to be indebted to the govern 
ment on new crop flour. 

The stretching process on the part of 
bakers has worked remarkably well, «nd 
much better than anticipated. If bakers zet 
their expected deliveries during July, w)i¢ 
is entirely probable, their problems wil! be 
solved. There is a great deal of uncer- 
tainty in the air, with new crop wieat 
approaching, but it is apparent that the 
worse flour and bread shortage is ovél: 
There have been no bread lines and n0 
rush on the part of consumers for bread 
or flour. 

Flour quotations, f.o.b. mill, 100’s cottons, 
on June 29: hard wheat $3.37, high s!uU- 
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ten $3.57, bluestem bakers $3.37, pastry 
$3.08, pie $3.08, fancy hard wheat clears 
$3.25, whole wheat 100% $3.57, graham 
$3.37, cracked wheat $3.37. 





CAN ADIAN MARKETS 








Toronte-Montreal: Canadian mills are op- 
erating on flour orders in hand as every- 
thing now booked must be cleaned up by 
the end of July. It will take full capacity 
work to accomplish this and they are not 
in the meantime seeking new orders for 
shipment in the intervening period. An 
announcement with regard to prices for 
the new-crop year is being awaited and is 
expected shortly. In the meantime no 
new export business can be taken for 
shipment in August and subsequent months. 
Domestic trade goes along steadily. The 
10% reduction in grindings for this pur- 
pose is being strictly enforced and the 
resulting supply of flour is made _ to 
stretch over the needs of the _ trade. 
There is a ceiling in the domestic market 
and the export value is based on the 
export price of wheat plus storage charges. 


Quotations June 29: for export, govern- 
ment regulation flour $11.70 per 280 Ibs, 
f.a.s. Montreal seaboard, $11.75 Halifax, 
$11.80 New York, for shipment to end 
of July; top patents for use in Canada 
$5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 
98’s cotton, mixed cars, track, Toronto- 
Montreal freights, 10c extra where cart- 
age is performed. 


Supplies of winter wheat flour are light 
but sufficient for domestic requirements. 
The needs of home markets are fully met 
before export permits are granted. The 
scarcity of wheat has curtailed the latter 
business and little or none is being done 
at the present time. The price is the 
ceiling. Quotations June 29: standard 
grades of soft winters $5.50 bbl, second- 
hand cottons, Montreal freight basis; for 
export $5.55 bbl, cotton bags, Canadian 
seaboard, plus equalization fee of $2. 

Farmers’ deliveries of winter wheat have 
practically ceased but at one or two points 
some limited quantities came out dur- 
ing the week. Farmers in these districts 
are getting ready for the new crop and 
had some wheat left to clear out. The 
ceiling is the price. Quotations June 29: 
best grades $1.26 bu, Montreal freights, 
which is equivalent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. 
shipping points in Ontario. ‘ 

Winnipeg: Apart from small lots worked 
to the West Indies and other small out- 
lets, export business in Canadian flour last 


week was negligible. Mills, however, are 
still operating on old orders. The _ sup- 
ply of wheat available to mills is ap- 


parently sufficient to fill present commit- 


ments. Domestic trade continues on a good 
scale and there is no accumulation of 
supplies in the hands of mills. Quota- 
tions June 29: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary, $5.30 cottons; sec- 
ond patents $4.80, second patents to bak- 


ers $4.60. 


Vancouver: Export flour trade here con- 
tinues in the doldrums with business now 
entirely confined to contracts worked 
through the Department of Trade and 
Commerce since all private shipments to 
the two usual big far eastern markets, 
Manila and China, have been banned. There 
are fair amounts of flour still going from 
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here on UNRRA orders but the volume 
is small compared with reported eastern 
shipments to Europe. 

In the domestic trade bakery operators 
in the bread trade continue the most im- 
portant hard wheat flour buyers with 
the small operators concentrating on cake 
and pie trade doing only a limited busi- 
ness by reason of scarcities of shortening 
and sugar. Store flour sales are very 
much down from previous years, also due 
to ingredients being so short. 

Hard wheat flour prices are firm at ceil- 
ing levels. Cash car quotations for 98’s 
cottons as of June 29: first patents $5.40, 
bakers patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. 

Cake and pastry flour from Ontario mills 
is only in limited supply here with the 
price unchanged at $7.50 to the trade. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto - Montreal: These mills have 
enough export business booked for ship- 
ment up to end of July to keep them 
operating until that time. No orders have 
so far been booked for later shipment. 
Domestic trade is dull which is usual for 
this time of year. Prices are at ceiling 
levels. Quotations June 29: rolled oats 
$3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes $3.85 bag, f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal is slow, but this is not unusual at 
this season of the year. Supplies are mod- 
erate and sufficient to meet the demand. 
Quotations June 29: rolled oats in 80-lb 
sacks $3.25 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled 
oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.60 per 100 lbs on July 1; 20-0z 
packages $2.65 case, 48-0z packages $2.89. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, June 22, 1946, 
in bus (000’s omitted): ‘ 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
eerinscs, MoO ie a Ae 
eee 182 
Milwaukee bretoss 
New York 





ee 216 
June 15, 1946 ... 220 
June 23, 1945 ... 12,932 


ee 182 
oe 40 182 
2,028 501 1,011 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 


points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
June June June June 

8 15 2 29 
Five mills 2,198 6,205 18,350 *7,191 


*Four mills. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on June 22, 


of a year ago: 


as compiled by the secretary of the 
and corresponding date 





-—Wheat—7,  -——-Corn——, -—Oats——>_ -——-Rye——>°. --Barley— 
1946 194 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 

ee eee 1,552 1,706 1,294 507 290 22 28 1 74 
ON Bibs anid 4 0:0-0.9.0 65 37 2 es oa ae ah 250 es es 
OE aa 4,602 5,776 265 480 514 3,607 ee 693 335 427 
ue ae ac 882 es e os ae es ee oe ne 
OS a eer 435 1,692 6,500 1,228 287 2,162 138 4,004 188 1,112 
WOE Mac cicscccse ee oe oe oe ee as oe oe ee oe 
SO See 8,873 17,294 oe 541 518 1,195 “% 207 240 3,489 
met Worth ......... 6,686 5,172 64 144 272 786 oe 27 il 54 

re 861 2,283 296 208 se ve oe ¥% 

Hutchinson .......... 3,241 5,815 ee ee o% ‘> sie es wa 
Indianapolis ......... 106 413 2,239 1,500 45 100 es 59 2 oi 
SS See 2,969 7,697 1,031 1,527 51 58 5 169 99 333 
Milwaukee ........... as 305 148 25 8 142 rT -.-. 1,392 2,802 
Minneapolis ......... 1,352 3,515 527 297 985 647 59 967 1,396 3,736 
New Orleans ........ 675 818 576 379 1 15 = is 6% és 
2. Sea 662 260 8 58 2 17 om 64 ox os 
LE ae ae 631 1,397 1,836 1,492 98 79 14 7 33 108 
0 A ea ee ee 337 492 6 ee ae i ; 51 
Philadelphia ......... 1,520 884 1,122 92 28 121 9 95 - 
fe 286 107 346 56 25 ° ee 3 1 
ee eeee 311 911 361 795 8 220 es 3 3 52 
BBOGRE Sows ce csees 73 424 1,015 796 57 247 2 23 3 94 
eae 2,211 2,474 .e 1 1 3 ; 4 136 
SE eae eh 66 209 oe ws 
MOG is ce cctes 37,110 60,266 17,965 10,827 3,196 9,429 255 6,569 3,783 12,397 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
June 25 190% 190% 
June 26 190% 190% 
June 27 190% 190% 
June 28 190% 190% 
June 29 190% 190% 
July 1 195% 195% pees ‘ we Dib 
' -—CORN— r RYE ‘ ¢ OATS ‘ 
Chicago Chicago Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
3 July Sept. Jan. Mar July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
June 25 meres vows 146% 146% ve we ste 88 88 84 84 
june 26 146% 146% 88 86% 84 83% 
Une 27 146% 146% 88 87 84 84 
Tune 23 146% 146% 88 85 84 82% 
vine 29 146% 146% 88 85% 84 83% 
Uy 1 o.<5.8 oes 93 90% 89 87% 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 















DELIVERED 
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Rugged, fough Hammond 
Flour Bags deliver your 
ase wh ..Safely protected 
rom the elements and rough 
handling! 


THREE GRADES ...... ALL “TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 


“LUSTRO “’ “*SECURPAC”’ 


S 


THE WAY 


PACKED 


fo meet your “toughest’’ packing problem. 


JUST 


YOU 


IT 


““CELUPAC”’ 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 













The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 

Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 

™ Only 11 Miles from New York City 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) . Situation Wanted advertisements 
will be accepted for 2!44c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
v v 
HELP WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED | 
achslentnatheneneneainidanadneatnaenaenate v iliniostatatiadaoeeniainmnenmnniiomentated a v 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR MILL 
in Kansas City area; base rate $1.69 per 
hour; steady work. Address 8032, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


PERMANENT POSITION FOR MAN WITH 
necessary qualifications in practical ex- 
perience feed mill operations including 
millwrighting, mechanical maintenance 
and all phases of production. All appli- 
cations will be treated in strictest con- 
fidence. Address 8041, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





Research Opportunity 


National organization, headquarters in 
Chicago, leader of its field, desires to 
expand bakery research activities. 
Good opportunity for chemist familiar 
with baking and allied fields. Should 
have knowledge of bread production 
and all phases of dough fermentation 
and conditioning. Résearch activities 
will cover wide range of raw mate- 
rials, including fats, milk, flour and 
oxidizing agents, etc. Please furnish 
complete history of experience in your 
letter. Address 8020, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 








ELEVATOR EXECUTIVE 


Experienced Grain Man 


Progressive midwest mills expanding 
operations. Offer excellent future and 
attractive starting salary to qualified 
executive capable of developing and 
maintaining efficient elevator opera- 
tions. Qualifications require back- 
ground in grain buying, blending and 
merchandising—experience in elevator 
scheduling and operations. An execu- 
tive position with established firm. 
Address 8040, The Northwestern Mill- 





er, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 




















ie = 
MACHINERY WANTED 
e RR 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 ANDER- 
son Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis 2, Minn. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


v 


BAKERY EQUIPMENT AND STORE FIX- 
tures for sale. Good condition; a _ bar- 
gain. Mrs. Sevryn A. Lewis, Osage, Iowa. 

















WANTED: Low Ash Quality 
Flours for Bulk Family Trade. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 

Flour - BROKERS - Feed 
L. D. 86 Nashville, Tenn. 





CEREAL CHEMIST — FIFTEEN YEARS’ 
diversified experience. Desires permanent 
connection with progressive concern. 
Available immediately. Address 8047, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





WANTED POSITION—HEAD MILLER 25 
years with leading mills; all kinds wheat. 
Capable producing good 80% extraction 
flour. Best of references. Address 7947, 
The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
would like to represent some good mill 
in western Tennessee and northern Mis- 
sissippi; well acquainted with this~ trade 
and can furnish best of reference. Ad- 
dress 8036, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 





APPRENTICE MILLING ENGINEER — 
Four years’ experience with largest mill- 
ing company; flows, drafting, installa- 
tions. Desire only permanent position. 
Fifth generation of miller in my family. 
Desire Northwest or central Eastern 
location. Address 8042, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. e 





CHIEF MAINTENANCE ENGINEER—UNI- 
versity engineering education. Thorough- 
ly experienced on installation and main- 
tenance of all kinds of bakery and elec- 
trical equipment. Also capable of in- 
stalling and servicing the different kinds 
of refrigeration and air conditioning 
equipment used in bakeries. Have had 
over twenty years’ experience on above 
equipment. Desire position on West 
coast. Address 8031, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE 


Complete Flour Handling Equipment 
Composed of 15 barrel bin, No. 2 
cone sifter, with extra crib -for 
semolina, automatic tféfley hop- 
per with track and hangers, with 
Readco water meter. Including 
one floor conveyor and motor. 
Excellent condition, few years 
old, Read equipment. Address 
8037, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 




















MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


* 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
+ 


1016Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 


























NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SEMOLINA + 


The Proud Products of the Great Northwest 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 





Another Rate Hike 
On Freight Due 
For Milling Industry 


Further freight rate increases 
later this year are in store for the 
flour industry, in addition to the ad- 
vances that became effective July 1. 
The recent increase in rates grant- 
ed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission affords temporary relief to 
carriers, but is insufficient for their 
needs, traffic men state. 

Hearings will begin in Chicago, 
July 22, on the carriers’ petition for 
a 25% boost, and later will be held 
in other freight territories to be- 
gin not later than Aug. 12. 

This .week’s advance in freight 
rates amounts to 3% on grain and 
grain products in all territories ex- 
cept Official Classification Territory, 
comprised roughly of the area east 
of the Illinois-Indiana state line and 
north of the Ohio and Potomac riv- 
ers, where an increase of 8.15% was 
granted by the ICC. Because ad- 
justments will be made to preserve 
present rate relationships between 
markets, it is assumed that the rate 
changes will not be the full amount 
in every case. 

The rate increases will not be re- 
flected in OPA base ceiling prices on 
wheat and flour, according to present 
indications from Washington, but 
such increases will be added to maxi- 
mum prices at places where ceilings 
are calculated on a combination of 
a base ceiling price plus freight. 
Thus, bakery flour ceilings at east- 
ern points that are based on Min- 
neapolis or Kansas City will be 
higher by the extent of the rate in- 
crease, but the prices at the bas- 
ing points themselves will remain 
unchanged, as will family flour ceil- 
ings for the various states. 

The increases are expected to re- 
sult in higher delivered prices by 
about 1c per 100 lbs in the South- 
eastern states, 2c in Central Freight 
Association territory and 3c in east- 
ern trunkline territory. Export flour 
ceilings will be raised 1c by reason 
of the freight increase. — 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


R. D. LYTLE RESIGNS POST 
WITH PACIFIC MILLERS 


Portland, Oregon.—R. D. Lytle, for 
15 years secretary and traffic man- 
ager of the North Pacific Millers As- 
sociation, with offices here, has re- 
signed from his post because of ill 
health. No successor has yet been 
named. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BUSINESS AS USUAL FOR 
MILLS ON PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle, Wash.—A survey of Wash- 
ington state flour and feed mills, 
representing at least 80% of the 
state’s producing capacity, including 
co-operatives, shows business is being 
conducted as usual with no increase 
in prices either of flour or feed. 

One major manufacturer of flour 
and feed is temporarily out of the 
market until a trend becomes estab- 
lished, but virtually all others are ac- 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: : 
Chicago Great Western Elevator | 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
rd of Trade Building 
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tive in getting word to buyers as fast 
as possible that prices will not be 
increased unless such action is dic- 
tated by increased costs of ingredi- 
ents and grain. 

California reports indicate that vi- 
tamin oil may go up 2@5c lb. Meat 
scrap and fish meal will also advance 
in price as all sellers are completely 
out of the market and are talking 
higher prices. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALBERT H. GILSTER DIES; 
HEAD OF ILLINOIS MILL 


Chester, Ill.— Albert H. Gilster, 
president of the Gilster Milling Co. 
here for many years, died June 28. 
Mr. Gilster, who was in his early 
seventies, had his offices here but the 
1,400-cwt mill is located at Steele- 
Funeral services were held on 











NO WORD YET ON USDA’S 
GREEN DOT DECISION 


Washington, D. C.—No word has 
been heard from USDA about the in- 
clusion of green dot flour milled last 
year in domestic grind for the pur- 
pose of fixing the 85% domestic pro- 
duction limits instead of classing it 
as export flour as is now the case. It 
is reported that such an order has 
been drawn up and is ready for is- 
suance. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., June 28, 1946 (000’s omitted): 


. Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 





Port Arthur .. 6,997 737 6,741 3,596 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 1,315 we 576 116 
Churchill ...... 1,878 4 3 os 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VENUS. bbc casts 79 oé 976 1,177 

TOO sisceeee 10,269 737 8,293 5,188 


Year ago . 78,770 1,357 13,676 4,209 
Receipts during week ending June 28: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 1,478 65 1,222 284 
Pacific seaboard. 515 a 22 10 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


OFM GEV. civics 6 3 2 








FOND vecdiecus 1,999 55 1,247 296 
Shipments during week ending June 2s 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

Lake 





Terre 2,238 208 1,073 581 
eee 425 12 291 50 
Pacific seaboard. 513 és 32 9 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
Qh Be. sivies 6 we 32 125 
es ee 3,183 219 1,428 764 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 


1945, to June 28, 1946: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 182,420 3,632 61,757 39,079 


Pacific seaboard. 52,011 2,171 629 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OFM GiVi cacies 776 -» 8,413 2,100 


Total shipments for the crop year ug. 
1, 1945, to June 28, 1946: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 226,018 4,240 68,825 38.138 
Pacific seaboard. 66,451 -- 2,006 495 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

WON, TAG acces 11,044 aa, 2,008 931 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending June 22, 1946, and June 23, 1945, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
--American— -—in boni— 
June June June June 

22 23 22 23 

1946 §=61945 1946 =. 11945 
Wheat -....%5.. 49,342 70,066 1,075 14,994 
ree 19,300 11,504 ae oe 
ORR. bak soca 3,795 10,332 ves - 2.0 
eee 328 © 6,703 ia 463 
ee 4,615 14,941 182 1,188 
Flaxseed .... 1,311 290 én oe 

Soybeans .... 4,099 6,193 aes 


Stock of United States bonded grain if 
store and afloat in Canadian markets June 
22 (figures for corresponding date a year 
ago given in parentheses): wheat, none; 
corn, 18,000 (353,000) bus; soybeans, none. 
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TEA TABLE 


_ OVENSPRING 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 





SALINA, KANSAS 








- For the baker who cares 
SHORT PATENT 
CHEROKEE | roe Ayla setd 
STRAIGHT GRADE 
co ed exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 


\ spring wheat 





CAPITAL FLouR MILLS, me. 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
has the High Protein 
< Turkey Wheat 
: Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 

















Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


or 














KANSAS 


At home and abroad the 


ancient prayer was never 
4l a 

more fervent... Give us 

this day our daily bread.” 


And good loaf quality was 
never better appreciated. 
You'll get that top quality 


in your bread with SUNNY 
KANSAS ... a superior 


flour today as always. 


<> 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA ° KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 
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our - ROYAL HOUSEH9,) 


t 
y FAMOUS + BUFE4/ 





ATS ° 
» VATA-B (2:2) CEREAS 
x WHEAT Germ 4 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 








NEW PRODUCTS 


A summary of recent develop- 
ments in products and processes. 
In some instances further in- 
formation can be obtained by 
writing the firms mentioned or 
the publishers, 118 So. Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


» » 


Combination Handling 


A three-in-one unit, designed to 
combine automatic material handling 
with storage and transporting, is 
now being manufactured by American 
Machine & Foundry Co., New York, 
N. Y. The unit is engineered to do 
away with the psychological slow- 
down, physical back strain and acci- 
dent factors involved in manual lift- 
ing. Automatic, spring-powered racks 
hold a visible bank of material and 





-bring each piece to the operator’s 


hand-level as soon as the preceding 
piece has been removed. Informa- 
tion on the automatic material racks 
can be obtained by writing the Low- 
erator Division of American Machine 
& Foundry Co., New York 17, N. Y. 


¥Y ¥ 


Lightweight Hand Truck 


A general purpose hand truck, 
weighing only 26.6 lbs and made of 
cast magnesium alloy, has been de- 
veloped by the Magnelux Mfg. Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. Wheels are cast 
magnesium, equipped with ball bear- 
ings, with a molded-on rubber tread. 
The nose is made of rust-proof steel. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the 
company at 321 East Fourth Street, 
Los Angeles 13, Cal. 


¥ Y¥ 


Cloverleaf Former 


Production of cloverleaf rolls can 
be facilitated by a patented clover- 
leaf roll former, it is announced by 
the Erickson Mfg. Co. of Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

The former is said to eliminate 
at least 55% of the hand work pre- 
viously necessary in forming clover- 
leaf rolls. Instead of shaping 36 in- 
dividual dough balls, then placing 
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them into the pan one by one to 
make a dozen cloverleaf rolls, the 
baker or pastry chef need make only 
12 dough balls. 

When the dough is partially 
proofed, a single operation of the 
Erickson patented machine complete- 
ly shapes three equally-segmented 
cloverleaf rolls. The former is light 
in weight, made of stainless steel with 
a maple handle. 

¥. & 


Cationic Germicide 


Vestal Laboratories, Inc., of St. 
Louis, Mo., has announced the intro- 
duction of Amerse, a new cationic 
germicide. The firm reports Amerse 
as odorless, tasteless, stable and non- 
corrosive in dilutions, and useful for 
the sanitization of food processing 
equipment. This new germicide can 
be used to eliminate spoilage and 
waste caused by molds, slime-produc- 
ing bacteria and other undesirable 
microbes. A simplified test kit is 
available to determine residual con- 
centrations. 

¥ ¥ 


Infant Food 


Two German chemists have cre- 
ated an infant food for the baking 
industry by inoculating dough with 
acid bacteria (yoghurt flora) and 
then incorporating organic substances 
suitable as nutrients for these or- 
ganisms. By keeping moisture con- 
tent and baking temperature low, 
the beneficent micro-organisms are 
enabled to survive the baking proc- 
ess. A German patent was granted 
to Johannes Moser and Georg Hipp 
in 1943 (Ger. 740, 947, Sept. 9, 1943 
(Cl. 53 k-2.01)). 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RETAILERS REPORT LOW 
BREAD FLOUR INVENTORY 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Seriousness of 
the flour shortage was stressed at the 
June meeting of the Milwaukee Re- 
tail Bakers Association when a poll 
of the operating bakers showed that 
in most instances retailers had more 
soft wheat flour on hand for sweet 
goods than hard wheat flours for 
breads, and little if-any hard winter 
flour. Ready mixes were reported 
as being used by many shops for 
sweet goods, but these, too, it was 
stressed, were becoming increasingly 
smaller in supply. 

















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





“VICTORY” - 
*‘WOODLAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 





- “HOMELAND” 
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CABLE: LAKURON 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY + THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM *« STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY 


Tee Fn RR RRNA RBPLE SITET Ia PMC TECNICA RT: ROR MEME ETN Gp 


BP AAMT REE LEON LETT AT CITES A ALLAN EAT NER IER SME SOS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





TORONTO, CANADA 


Courtesy C.N.R. 
MONTMORENCY FALLS 
QUEBEC 


Named in 1603 after Duc de Mont- 
morency, Viceroy of New France, Mont- 
morency Falls with a height of 240 feet 
is higher than Niagara. 


Located only a short distance from 
Quebec City, it is one of the many at- 
tractions in the Province of Quebec 
which is viewed annually by thousands 
from all parts of Canada and the U.S.A. 


Particularly beautiful viewed from the 
bridge to the Island of Orleans and visible 
for miles on the south shore of the St. 
Lawrence, the falls have been a land- 
mark to travellers on and along the 
St. Lawrence from earliest times. 


Source of hydro electric power today, 
it serves the needs of many industries in 
this district and in Quebec City. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 

" “GREAT STAR” “WOLF’”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wotmacs” 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 








GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


80% Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 








HEAD OFFICE 


TORONTO 





HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


VANCOUVER 








SPRING WHEAT ["U) 
FLOURS 


Cream of the West 
Castle 


Nelson 








CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 





[es WINTER WHEAT 
Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘*All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Oanada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 





TORONTO, CANADA 
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FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


King: Street, bust 


PORONTO 


CANADA 
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LIST OF FOREIGN BUYING MISSIONS 








A list of purchasing and supply 
commissions for foreign countries has 
been compiled by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Com- 
mercial Intelligence Unit, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. The list in- 
cludes representatives of foreign gov- 
ernments located in the United 
States, other than purchasing agents, 
who may be consulted regarding pur- 
chases for their governments.* All 
addresses are Washington, D. C., un- 
less otherwise indicated. 

Afghanistan: Legation of Afghan- 
istan, 2001 24th St. N.W., Moham- 
med Omar, consul; Afghan American 
Trading Co., Inc., 226 W. 26th St., 
New York. 

Argentina: Argentine Army Aero- 
nautical Purchasing Commission, 1775 
Broadway, New York 19; Argentine 
Government Oil Fields Commission, 
80 Broad St., New York 4; Argentine 
Naval Commission, 1302 18th St. 
N.W; Brig. Gen. Antonio Parodi, mil- 
itary attache, Col. Alfredo Paladino, 
air attache, Embassy of Argentina, 
1816 Corcoran St. N.W. 

Belgium (and Luxemburg): Belgian 
Economic Mission, 1780 Massachu- 
setts Ave. N. W; 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20. 

Bolivia: G. Rovira, commercial 
counselor; Lt. Col. Alfredo Pacheco, 
president, Bolivian Army Purchasing 
Commission, Investment Bldg., 15th 
and K Streets N.W; Rowland Egger, 
U. S. representative, Corporacion Bo- 
liviano de Fomento, 232 Barr Bldg. 

Brazil: Col. Faria Lima, chief, Bra- 
zilian Aeronautical Commission, 3402 
Garfield St. N.W; Oswaldo B. Sam- 
paio, Brazilian Government Airplane 
Engine Factory Commission, 60 E. 
42nd St., New York 17; Com. Ben- 
jamin Sodre, Brazilian Navy Purchas- 
ing Office, 3005 34th St. N. W; Lt. 
Col. Joao Valdetaro, chief, Brazilian 
Military Commission, 2134 Leroy PI. 
N.W. 

British Empire— 

Australia: War Supplies Procure- 
ment, 1700 Mass. Ave. N.W., and 61 
Broadway, New York 6. 

Great Britain: British Ministry of 
Supply Mission, 15 Broad St., New 
York 5, and 1800 K St. N.W; British 
Supply Council in North America, 
Willard Hotel. 

Canada: Dept. of Munitions and 
Supply, Marshall Bldg., 1205 15th St. 
N. W. 

India: Indian Supply Mission, 635 
F St. N.W. 


*Except for the following coun- 
tries, which handle purchasing 
through the commercial attache of 
their Washington embassy or lega- 
tion: Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, El 
Salvador, Egypt, Ethiopia, Finland, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iraq, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Spain, 
Syria, Thialand and Yugoslavia. 


New Zealand: New Zealand Supply 
Mission, McGill Bldg., 908-910 G St. 
N.W. 

Southern Rhodesia: Government of 
Southern Rhodesia, 905 15th St. N.W. 

Union of South Africa: Govern- 
ment Supply Mission, 905 15th St. 
N.W. 

All other British Empire and Co- 
lonial Purchases: British Colonies 
Supply Mission, 908-910 G St. N.W. 

Chile: Vice Adm. Emilio Daroch, 
Chilean Naval Commission; Maj. 
Gen. Oscar Herreros W., Chilean Air 
Force Commission; Col. Ernesto Me- 
dina, Chilean Military Mission, 2128 
Bancroft Pl. N.W; Ramiro Pinochet, 
Chilean State R.R.s; Corporacion de 
Fomento de la Produccion, 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5. 

China: Chinese Supply Commis- 
sion, 2311 Mass. Ave. N.W; Universal 
Trading Corp., 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20. 

Colombia: Col. Hernando Mora, 
military attache, 910 17th St. N.W; 
Eugenio Parra, National R.R.s of 
Colombia, 610 Fifth Ave., New York; 
Edgar Wells, Caja de Credito Agrario 
Industrial y Minero, 120 Wall St., 
New York. 

Cuba: Lt. Com. Felipe E. Cadenas, 
naval attache; Capt. Efrain R. Her- 
nandez, air and military attache, 
Embassy of Cuba, 2639 16th St. N.W; 
National Development Commission of 
Cuba, Frederick Snare Corp., 233 
Broadway, New York 7. 

Ecuador: Gen. Luis Larrea-Alba, 
military and air attache; Jorge 
Reyes, financial counselor, Embassy 
of Ecuador, 2125 LeRoy PI. 

France and French Colonies: Jean 
Monnet, president, French Supply 
Council, 1800 Massachusetts Ave. 
N.W; Andre Armengaud, production; 
Jean Dupard, food, 1722 Massachu- 
setts Ave. N.W; George Misse, agri- 
culture, 1724 18th St. N.W; Robert 








Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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‘ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 


JUTE BAG ¢ COTTON 


IN CANADA 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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GOOD FELLOWS — Fellowship, as 
expressed by the intimate pose above, 
was to be found in good measure at 
the recent New Orleans convention 
of the Tri-State Bakers Association. 
Above are shown Samuel Villard, 
Bob Dinnat’s Bakery, Alexandria, La; 
Thomas McLeod, General Mills, Inc., 
Opelousas, La., and Sig Robbins, 
South Crowley Bakery, Crowley, La. 





Leguille, railroads; Noel Concordet, 
North African railroads; Jean 
Georges Baudelaire, public works, 
1763 R St. N.W; Dr. Jean F. Mabi- 
leau, medical supplies, 1329 18th St. 
N.W; Raymond Poitte, French North 
Africa, 1330 18th St. N.W; French 
Colonial Agency in the U. S. (French 
Colonies except North Africa), Mau- 
rice Andlauer, director, 111 Broad- 
way, New York; Maurice Darondeau, 
deputy chief, shipping and transport 
mission, 1809 R St. N.W.; John 
Girard, tobacco mission, 700 Cathe- 
dral St., Baltimore 1, Md; Andre Mon- 
nier, mission of reconstruction, 2900 
Adams Mill Rd. N.W; J. O. Senner, 
French transit division, 44 Beaver 
St., New York 4. 

Greece: Alexander Argyrepoulos, 
Greek purchasing mission, 2100 Mass. 
Ave. N.W. 

Iran: Iranian Consul in charge of 
Iranian Trade Commission, 30 Rocke- 

Italy: Italian technical mission, 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 

Embassy of Italy, 2700 16th St. N.W. 

Luxemburg: August Bohler, indus- 
trial adviser to the Luxemburg Gov- 
ernment, 235 East 22nd St., New 
York 10. 

Mexico: Economic Division; Rear 
Adm. Ignacio Garcia Jurado, naval 
attache; Brig. Gen. Cristobal Guz- 
man Cardenas, military attache, Em- 
bassy of Mexico, 2829 16th St. N.W. 

Netherlands: Netherlands Pur- 
chasing Commission, 41 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17; Netherlands Food Pur- 
chasing Commission, Produce Ex- 
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change Bldg., 2 Broadway, New York. 

Newfoundland: Newfoundland Sup- 
ply Liaison, 907 15th St. N.W. 

Norway: Royal Norwegian Pur- 
chasing Mission (Military), 3409 Ful- 
ton St. N.W; Royal Norwegian Pur- 
chasing Agency, 40 Exchange Place, 
New York. 

Peru: Rear Adm. Federico Diaz 
Dulanto, Peruvian Naval Commis- 
sion; Gen. Armando Revoredo, air 
attache; Carlos Donayre, commercial 
attache, 1320 16th St. N.W; Col. Jose 
M. Tamayo, chief, Peruvian Military 
Commission, 1701 H St. N.W. 

Portugal: J. Freire d’Andrade, pres- 
ident, Portuguese Trade Commission, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 

Sweden: Swedish Legation, com- 
mercial section, 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York, and 1900 24th St. N.W. 

Turkey: Ismail Kavadar, commer- 
cial attache to the Embassy of Tur- 
key, 20 Exchange Pl., New York. 

Soviet Union: Amtorg Trading 
Corp., 210 Madison Ave., New York 
16; Lt. Gen. Leonid G. Rudenko, Gov- 
ernment Purchasing Commission, 
3355 16th St. N.W. 

Uruguay: Gen. Hector J. Medina, 
military mission; Lt. Com. Alfonso 
Delgado Pealer, naval mission, 2007 
Mass. Ave. N.W; commercial and 
financial department, Embassy of 
Uruguay, 1025 Conn. Ave. N.W. 

Venezuela: -Col. Juan Jones-Parra, 
military attache; Lt. Col. Jorge Mar- 
cano, air attache; Lt. Com. Carlos 
Larrazabal, naval attache, Embassy 
of Venezuela, 2409 California St. 
N.W; Dr. Enrique Gonzales Navas, 
representative of the ministry of 
public works, Venezuela, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y; 
J. M. Flores, purchasing agent, min- 
istry of health and sanitation, Vene- 
zuela, 335 W. 57th St., New York 
19, N. Y. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDEBTEDNESS RETIRED 


Chicago, Ill—K. L. Burns, presi- 
dent of the Globe Milling Co., Water- 
town, Wis., has announced that dur- 
ing the past few years this company 
has been able to retire its entire 
bonded indebtedness and is redeem- 
ing its outstanding preferred stock 
of $100 par value as of July 1. This 
will leave only the common stock as 
its outstanding capitalization. The 
Globe Milling Co. in 1945 observed 
its centennial. 
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Mullers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of — 


PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


@ 
Head Oftice: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


td 
Oables: 
“Milligroup” - 
London 























Since 1857 


James, Hichardson & Sons 
Gain archant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: 








“JAMESRICH® 














PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office —-TORONTO, CANADA 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 





SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
orters 


Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 





Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER + CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO = HUMBERSTONE+ MONTREAL - MONCTON 


EASTERN EXPORT OFFICES: MONTREAL - ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE VANCOUVER 








LITERATURE 





Following are summaries of recent 
publications of interest. 
cases copies of the booklets or other 
literature can be obtained by writing 
the companies mentioned or The 
Miller Publishing Co., 118 South 
Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


In most 


7 = 


Famine Films 


Motion pictures portraying food 
conditions in starvation areas over- 
seas are now being used throughout 
the nation in connection with the 
food conservation program, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. Sev- 
eral hundred 16 mm. prints of “Free- 
dom and Famine” and “Suffer Little 
Children” are being distributed 
through co-operating film libraries in 
all states and Hawaii. 

The films are considered especially 
suitable for use by educational, civic 
and religious groups. “Freedom and 
Famine,” which was produced for the 
government by Pathe as the last of 
a series of war shorts, states the 
importance of food in building peace 
and rehabilitating life shattered by 
war. “Suffer Little Children” was 
produced by the Canadian Film Board 
as a report of the work of the relief 
agencies with children in Greece and 
other liberated areas. 

Prints of either film are available 
from any one of the 200 film libraries 
co-operating with the department in 
motion picture distribution. All 
available prints of the two subjects 
have been placed with these libraries 
and none are available from the de- 
partment. 


+ 3 


Frozen Fruit Booklet 


The frozen fruit industry will de- 
pend heavily this year upon process- 
ing technics using ascorbic acid 
(vitamin C), according to methods 
fully described in a comprehensive 
spiral-bound brochure released to 
food processors by the vitamin divi- 
sion of Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., 
Nutley, N. J. 

The answer to whether a purchas- 
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er stays sold on a particular frozen 
fruit rests mainly on (1) how it 
looks when received and (2) how it 
looks and tastes upon thawing, the 
booklet points out. The brochure 
is copyrighted and available only 
to those interested in commercial 
freezing processes. 
- 


ICC Loose-Leaf Manual 


The National Council of Private 
Motor Truck Owners, Inc., with head- 
quarters in the National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., has prepared 
and published a loose-leaf, ready ref- 
erence manual covering all Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulations 
applicable to the interstate operation 
of private motor trucks. It is being 
made available to all private motor 
truck owners and other interested 
parties at cost upon a yearly sub- 
scription charge of $7.50 per copy, 
which includes the original manual 
and all supplementary revisions for 
a one-year period. The current 
status of the manual will be main- 
tained at regular intervals by con- 
stant revision of its pages as regula- 
tory changes occur. 

¥ ¥ 


Booklet on Deodorizer 


A 20-page booklet describing chem- 
ical developments for destroying ob- 
noxious odors and controlling and 
preventing mold growth has been is- 
sued by Oakite Products, Inc., 57 
Thames St., New York 6, N. Y. 


¥ ¥ 


Germicide Folder 


A folder giving detailed informa- 
tion and charts on the use of 
Pittchlor (70% calcium hypochlorite) 
for water sanitation, for sewage 
treatment, in the food industry and 
for public health protection has been 
published by the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Columbia Chemical divi- 
sion, Fifth Ave. at Bellefield, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. 

¥ ¥ 


-Essential Oils 


Essential oils, balsams, oleoresins, 
concentrated flavors and basic per- 
fume materials are listed in a recent 
catalogue issued by Magnus, Mabee 
& Reynard, Inc., 16 Desbrosses St., 
New York, N. Y., copies of which may 
be obtained by writing the company. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 


1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





ALL 


USED 


CABLE CODES 


Makers o0f CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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The husband had a friend to stay 
with him for the week end. When 
the guest was being shown up to his 
room he noticed faint crosses on 
several of the steps. He asked the 
reason. 

“Ah,” whispered the host, “these 
come into operation after midnight. 
X means that the step creaks.” 


¥ ¥ 


Small: I’m in a dither about my 
wife’s birthday—don’t know what to 
get her. 

Tall: Ask her, you boob! 

Small: Oh, I couldn’t afford that! 


Pe 


Father: Now, children, tell me, 
who has been the most obedient dur- 
ing the last month and done all that 
mother asked him to do? 

Children: You, Daddy! 

¥ ¥ 

An elderly couple were attending a 
movie, and the travelogue was on. 
Kangaroos were hopping about on 
the screen and the announcer’s jovial 
voice was heard: 

“And here, folks, you see natives 
of Australia.” 

“Tech, tch,” murmured the old lady 
to her husband, “to think that my 
sister Caroline married one of them.” 


¥ ¥ 


She: Will we have a nice home 
after we are married, dear? 

He: Why, sweet, you’re not figur- 
ing on moving, are you? 

The preacher had been talking for 
an hour. The audience was getting 
fidgety. He kept on, swung into a 
discussion of the Prophets of the 
Bible. 

“Now then,” he droned on, “we 
have disposed of the Major Prophets. 
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And next we come to the Minor 
Prophets. To what place, my friends, 
shall we assign the Minor Prophets?” 
He paused as though for a reply, and 
it came from a rear pew, where a 
bored looking stranger rose to his 
feet. 

“Parson,” he said, “don’t worry. 
I’m going home. One of ’em can have 
my place.” _ 

¥ Y¥ 


Lady of the House: You under- 
stand, we’ll have breakfast promptly 
at eight. 

New Maid: All right, ma’am, but 
if I ain’t down, don’t wait for me. 


One day the taciturn Calvin Cool- 
idge was being interviewed by a 
rather hopeful reporter. 

“Mr. President,” said the reporter, 
“would you care to say something 
about prohibition?” 

‘*e.”" 

“Would you care to say something 
about the World Court?” continued 
the reporter. 

“No.” 

“Would you care to say something 
about the farm bloc?” 

“No.” 

The reporter, all hope gone, turned 
to go. 

“By the way,” said Coolidge, ‘don’t 
quote me.” 

¥ ¥ 


New Employer: I understand that 
John used to work for you. Is he a 
steady worker? 

Ex-employer: If he were any stead- 
ier he would be motionless. 


¥ ¥ 


*Returned War Veteran: Is my new 
girl clever? I'll say she is. Why, 
she has brains enough for two. 

Friend: Then she is just the girl 
you ought to marry. 


¥ Y 


Office Boy: Mr. Whifflebotham, 
could I have tomorrow off? 

Whifflebotham: Ah, yes. Your 
grandmother, I suppose? 

Office Boy: Yes, sir. She’s making 
her first parachute jump. 


¥ ¥ 


Drill Instructor roll): 
Jones! 

Voice: Absent. 

D. I: Quiet! Let him answer for 


himself. 


(calling 
























Here’s one of the “Jo” Boys you'll get to 
know better during the U.S. Wheat Flour 


Program. 


Your old friend, Big Jo, is taking-a leave of 
absence for awhile; but he’ll be back one of 
these days. In the meantime, his brothers 
Diamond Jo, Chief Jo and Enerjo are busy as_ 
bees carrying on the family’s 64-year-old 


tradition of dependable service to bakers. 


As always, their “strength” and “uniformity” 
are fact, not fiction . . . 80% regulations not- 
withstanding. So give Diamond Jo and his 
brothers a chance to help solve your baking 


problems... TODAY! 


THE BIG JO 


eX FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 
























“CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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Unlike the medieval alchemist in his effort to transmute 

base metal into gold, N-A Flour Service doesn’t pretend to turn 
your 80% extraction flour into your best standard flour. 

BUT — N-A’s nationwide flour service organization plus Agene for 
maturing — Novadelox for color and N-Richment-A for 

uniform enrichment WILL, as always, help you produce the best 
possible flour at amy given extraction rate. Call your N-A 
Representative today to learn first-hand what Agene and Novadelox 


can do to bring out flour quality on 80% extraction. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVA DEL-AGEN 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 








AGENE 
— for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 


— for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
— for uniform enrichment 
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